











SATURDAY, JANUARY 31, 1852. 


this moment in the responsible position of the advisers of 
British Crown. 
Tue Session of Parliament which will be opened next week by the The character of the Russell Administration is certainly not of 
Queen of Great Britain will commence its labours under peculiar the highest. In losing the services of Lord Palmerston, by far 
if not perilous circumstances. Whether at home or abroad, the the most popular, and beyond all question the most able, though 
“* signs of the times” are of a nature to create solicitude. But it possibly not the most discreet of his colleagues, Lord John Russell 
is chiefly the events of the Continent, and more especially those has lost the right hand of his Ministry. With the sole exception 
which are taking place in that great powder-magazine—the of his own name, and that only popular from the remembrance of 
country which is our nearest neighbour—that will excite in the services rendered twenty years ago, and by no means identified 
highest degree the earnest attention of men of all parties, and that with any recent acts of statesmanship, the Administration does not 
will render the business of Parliament and the position of the Ad- boast of a single individual whose character, abilities, or achieve- 
ministration so important on the one hand and so delicate on ments are in any degree commanding or even remarkable. In this 
the other. commercial and industrial country it is of the highest importance 
The British Parliament is, unfortunately for the great interests that the Financial Minister should be a man of prudence, of 
of civilisation, the only Parliament in Europe. Everywhere else, business-like talent, and of far-seeing sagacity. In a nation 
with the exception of Belgium and Holland, whose very existence boasting of a greater number of colonies, peopled by a greater 
is menaced by the needy adventurer and unscrupulous despot diversity of races, than any other nation, either of past or present 
who sits in the Tuileries, and of Denmark, Sweden, and times, it is equally important that the Colonial Minister should 
Norway, too remote and weak to be of any influence, command respect at home, and confidence as well as obedience 
the voice of opinion is either stilled or powerless, Anti- in those near and remote dependencies of the empire 
English ideas are in the ascendant throughout Europe, and which are entrusted to his care. We need not ask whether 
this country stands almost alone in the Old World asthe cham- Sir Charles Wood and Lord Grey fulfil these conditions. 
pion and exponent of rational liberty. A soldiery to overcome The name of the one is almost synonymous with financial 
the people, and a people to submit until they have a chance to blundering, and of the other with haughty and unreasoning misrule. 
throw off the infliction, are the only classes permitted to exist in ‘The Premier himself is respectable and able, but he has ceased to 
the most powerful and civilised states of the world; and de- inspire affection or to command confidence ; the Home Minister 
signs of ambition and extension of territory, or of a military is respectable, and no more ; while of the Foreign Minister all 
grudge against this country, are those which are most popular that can be said is, that he is a man of the highest promise and a 
with, and most consonant to, the spirit of their warlike and credit to his order ; but that, as yet, he has given no proofs that 
aggressive rulers. Under these circumstances, it isa matter of he has energies sufficient for the due and safe performance of the 
the highest national importance to consider what is the character responsible dutics ef the very high position in which he has been 
and what are the duties and intentions of the men who stand at placed. The other members of the Ministry, important as they 
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may be cons 
Russell families, are of no importance either to the Administration 
or the country. 

So much for the character of the Ministry, which, for the last 
three years, if not for a longer period, has only existed upon suf- 
ferance, and because no other body of statesmen was prepared to 
step into its place. We have now to consider what we know of 
the plans and intentions of these gentlemen for conducting the 
affairs of the country, through the remarkable crisis of European 
history at which we have now arrived. Of these intentions, with 
the exception of one, the world is absolutely in the dark. 
Whether they are on the point of disintegration from disagreement 
among themselves, or whether they have strengthened their po- 
sition by the adoption of a line of policy to which they have 
pledged themselves, are points which none out of their own 
circle can at present determine. Whether they can carry 
on the Government by means of the present Parliament, 
or whether they have made up their minds, if defeated by 
the Parliament, to appeal to the country, is known but 
to themselves, All that the country has been permitted 
to gather of their plans and intentions is, that the Premier 
stands pledged to introduce a new Reform Bill, and that, if the 
House of Commons do not pass it, the probabilities are, that the 
Russell Administration will be forthwith numbered among the 
things and Ministries that were. We know also that the country 
is supremely indifferent to the promised Reform Bill, that it has 
not demanded it with any extraordinary vigour, or taken any par- 
ticular interest about it, and that it even suspects that the Prime 
Minister himself more than half regrets that, in a fit of pique at the 
accidental defeat of his Government in a thin House in the ses- 
sion of 1851, he should have made so rash a promise for the 
session of 1852. 
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failure; and although it may by some persons be thought a wise 
and safe policy to attempt to reform the admitted defec:s of our 
representative system, at atime when there is no popular or un- 
natural excitement upon the subject, it is, at least, somewhat 
doubtful in the minds of others whose opinions are equally en- 
titled to respectful consideration, whether it is true policy for a 
Government to volunteer reforms that are not asked for, espe- 
cially when the anticipated benefits are at best but problematical. 
But although the country thus knows but little of the intentions 
of the Government for the year 1852, and although that little is 
not of a kind to excite any enthusiasm, it knows something 
of the duties that devolve upon itsrulers at a time like the present. 
To maintain the honour of England, both at home and abroad; 
to tranquillize the well-founded apprehensions of the country, 


by placing it in a position not only to repel attack, but to | 


prevent it by a preliminary display of strength, confidence, 
and self-reliance; in the midst of all undoubted peril, 
and of all possible treachery, to maintain inviolate the liber- 
ties of Englishmen, and the sanctity of the British soil; to 
call forth the warlike energy of the people whenever and wherever 
a display of it may be needed; and to do all this without impairing 
the national resources, or imposing unwise or unnecessary burthens 
upon the backs of the industrious—these are a few of the duties 
that devolve upon any Administration that, at a juncture like this, 
expects to retain or acquire the support of public opinion, and the 
gratitude of the present or a future generation, It is just possible 
that the members of the Russell Administration are aware of these 
duties, and equal to the discharge of them. It is to be hoped that 
they are, because changes of Ministry and dissolutions of Parlia- 
ment are inconvenient, to say the least of them, at such a time, 
and under such circumstances. But, whatever may be the inten- 
tions or the fate of the Administration, the sentiments, opinions, 
and energies of the people are such as ought to, and must, inspire 
any Government with zeal and confidence. In this country the 
war of contending factions has all but ceased, and would ce:se as 
entirely as is consistent with a representative form of government 
at the first prospect of any real aggression upon the honour or 
security of the nation. But, something better and more tangible 
than Reform Bills is just now expected. The country “will 
not object to a Reform Bill if prudently and ~ effec- 
tively set forth ; but it will object, if nothing but a bar- 
ren Reform Bill be offered to it. The present is no time for 
doctrinaire abstraction and legislative trifling, but for serious and 
urgent business; and any Ministry that will zealously and wisely 
set about it, even although every individual member of it should 
be a Grey or a Russell, would deserve and receive public support. 
As we have said before, it is possible that the present Govern- 
ment fully understands what is expected of it, and is as fully com- 
petent and prepared to do it. We sincerely hope that it may prove 
so, and that Lord John Russell and his colleagues may make 
amends for the lazy indifference and discreditable bungling of the 
past by zeal that shall not outrun discretion, and by discre- 
tion and judgment that shall leave nothing unprovided for, and 
poe a only undertake what can be well and thoroughly accom- 
plished. 








STATE RECEPTION AT TRIVANDRUM, THE CAPITAL 
OF TRAVANCORE. 


Tue interesting pageant pictured upon the preceding page is illustrative of 
Eastern ceremonials, and is also associated with our Great Exhibition of 1851. 
It represents the Court of his Royal Highness the Maharaja of Travancore, 
assembled in its utmost magnificence to do honour to a most important occasion 
—the reception (on the 27th of November last) by his Highness of an autograph 
letter of Queen Victoria, conveying to his Highness her Majesty’s most gracious 
acceptance of the very superb carved ivory chair, or throne, which was exhi- 
bited by her Majesty in the Crystal Palece, and formed one of our Engravings in 
the ILLustRATED Lonpon News for Sept. 6 (page 293). 

The present Sketch is curious, as being descriptive of the gorgeous display 
observed in the East on such occasions; whilst it record the high sense enter- 
tained by the Eastern potentate of her Majesty’s distinction and favour on 
this memorable occasion, it being an unusual mark of Royal consideration. 

The Court of Travancore, however, it is well known, has long been perhaps 
the most loyal of our Eastern allies, although still independent; and has been 
marked by the very high degree of intelligence, of European tastes and accom- 
plishments, attained by the late and the present rul: rs. 

A Correspondent on the spot describes to us the sumptuous display of * cloth of 
gold and jewels; of state elephants and gilded howdalis, of cameleopards, 
of tamed tigers, and rhinoceri, as well as troops of the line and cavalry, which 
escorted the valued document the entire distance (two miles) from the British 
Residency to the Palace; and peals of artil ery shook the old fort toits founda- 
tions, as General Cullen placed the same in his Highness’ eager hands. 

A grand banquet at the Residency, a nantch and fireworks at the Palace, in 
which loyal and appropriate mottoes, complimentary to her Majesty and the 
Prince Consort, were conspicuous, terminated this (to the capital of Tra- 
vancore) most auspicious day; while the event, we are informed, is to be still 
more permanently perpetuated by a costiy work of art from the pencil of an 
artist (Mr. Lewis), already well known by his Eastern productions to appear in 
due time in England for exhibition and engraving. 


THE NEW FRENCH MINISTERS. 

M. Fialin de Persigny, the presiding spirit of the new Ministry, has been long 
quoted as the completest representative of the Jdées Napoleoniennes, the fidus 
Achates of the President, his shadow, and through a’l administrations his most 
intimate counsellor. Whatever Ministers were in office, the influence of M. ce 
Persigay wa3 behind the curtain. Born in 1810, he became a pupil of the 
School of Saumnr, and entered in 1829 the 4th Regiment of Hussars. Having 
retired from the army, he founded in 1833 the Révrue de i’Occident Francais, in 
which he published an elaborate examination of the Imperial system. This 
publication first introduced him to the acquaintance of Louis Napoleon, with 
whom he formed henceforth the closest ties of intimacy. M. Fialin figured 
among the most sanguine adventurers in the expeditions ot Strasbourg and Bou- 
logne. In thelatter be was taken prisoner, tried before the Court of Peers, and 
coudemned to twenty years of imprisonment. He had already suffered 
more than 4 third of this term of captivity in the prison of Doullens, when he 
was released by the revolution of february. I need hardly say that M. de 
Persigny has nut shown much gratitude to his great liberator; Bonapartism, of 
which he is the soul, having been one Jong campaign against the men and insti- 
tntions of 1848. M. de Persizny’s diplomatic missions to Berlin and other Courts 
are too well known to need further mention here. Meantime, it will be impor- 
tant to remember that this confidant of the President recently undertook a 
journey to Brussels, for the sake of urging upon Leopold certain measures for 


The attempt to get up a reform cry has proved a signal | 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FRANCE. 
The decree of the President of the Republic confiscating the property 
of the Orleans family, the purport of which we gave in our late edition 
| Of last week, has produced go painful a sensation in the public mind, that 
an announcement in the Cortstitutionnel of Wednesday, to the effect that 
the decree in question would be referred for final consideration to the 
Senate and Legislative Body, was received with great satisfaction by 
almost all circles, without exception, in Paris. An official note, however, 
| communicated from the Government tothe newspapers, has effectually dis- 
pelledall the hopes which the Gonstitutionnel had thus called into existence, 
| for the communication states the announcement of that journal to be 
| wholly without foundation, and that the decree is final. By this measure it 
is decreed that the members of the Orleans family, their husbands and 
consorts, and descendants, cannot possess any property (moveable or 
| immoveable) in France. They are bound to sell them within the year, 
and in default they will be sold by the domain. Another decree cancels 
the donation of bis private property made by Louis Philippe on the 7th 
August to his children, and enacts that their properties, of about two 
hundred millions of francs, shall be employed as follows:—Ten millions 
to societies of secours mutuels, Ten millions to the improvemeut of the 
lodgings for the working classes. Ten millions to the establishment of 
a fund for granting loans on mortgage in the departments. Five mil- 
lions to a benefit fund for the poorer clergy. All the officers, sub-offi- 
cers, and soldiers on active service will receive, according to their rank 
in the Legion of Honour, as follows; viz. the Legionary, 250 francs; 
the Officers, 500 francs; Commanders, 1000 francs; Grand Officers, 2000 
francs ; Grand Crosses, 3°00 francs. 

Messrs. de Morny, Fould, and others of the Ministers, having refused 
to concur in this confiscation-of the/Orleans property, have resigned, and 
the Ministry, which had been re-modelled and re-organised (a new 
“Ministry of State” and a“ Ministry of Police” having been created)» 
now consists of the following members; viz. MM. Abbatucci, Justice ; 
de Persigny, Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce; Bineau, Finances ; 
de Saint Arnaud, War; Ducos, Marine ; Turgot, Foreign Affairs; For- 
toul, Public Instruction and Worship; De Maupas, Police ; Casabianca, 
State; Lefebvre Duruflé, Public Works. 

The confiscation decree has called forth spirited protests from M. de 
Montalembert and M. Dupin, the eminent lawyer and President of the 
late Legislative Assembly. The former, together with MM. Merode, de 
Mortemart, de Moustier, A. Giraud, André, Mathieu, Baudet, Desrobert, 
and Hallez Chapared, have refused to countenance a Government which 
could be guilty of such a measure, and have accordingly tendered their 
resignations as members of the Consultative Commission. M. Dupin, 
also, has resigned his post of Procureur-General of the Court of Cassa- 
tion, which high office he has filled for twenty-two years. 

The following are the letters of MM. Montalembert and Dupin. They 
first appeared in the London papers, the Paris journals not being 
allowed to publish them :— 


Paris, Jan. 23, 1852. 
M. le Ministre,—In conseqnence of the decrees which appeared this morning, 
I consider myself called on to perform an imperative duty; and I beg you ac- 
cordingly to be good enough to present, for the acceptance of the President of 
the Republic, my resignation of the functions of member of the Consultative 
Commission, created on the 2d of December last. Though that Commission has 
not been consulted on any of the actsof the Executive, there does rot the less 
exist, in the eyes of the public, for those who compose it, a species of solidarité 
with the policy of the Government, which it becomes impossible for me hence- 
forth to accept. I appeal to your honour, M. le Ministre, and, in case of neces- 
sity, to that of Prince Louis Napoleon himself, to make my resignation public 
through the same channel as my nomination—that is, by its insertion in 
the Moniteur. Accept, M, le Ministre, &c., 
To M. de Casabianca, Minister of State. Cu. DE MONTALEMBEBT, 


To the President of the Republic. 

I regret exccedingly, that, previous to the publication of the decree which I 
have read this morning in the Moniteur, you had not heard my opinion with the 
same kindness you have sometimes manifested towards me. I should havetried 
to demonstrate to yon, not merely in the private interest of the children, the 
greater part minors, of the late King,of whom I am one of the testamentary 
executors, but in the interest of your own goverrment, that these who have 
suggested that measure are not acquainted with the facts, and that they have 
disregarded all the rules of law and equity. In fact, there is an extreme exagge- 
ration (at least to the amount of half) in the estimate made of the property of 
the Orleans family. In law the decree violates in its essence the very principle 
of property. This right of property was recoznised, after a solemn discussion, in 
the person of the late King, by the 22d and 23d clauses of the law of thef 
2d of March, 1832; and in the person of his children by the very acts of the 
revolution of February, by the decree of the Constituent Assembly of the 25th o’ 
October, 1848, and by the law of the National A:sembly of the 4th of February. 
1850, promulgated by your Government, and authorised the loan of 20,000 000f) 
on that property by your Minister of Finance. Thus, pubic right, wi), specia 
laws, contracts—all have recognis¢d in the hands of the Princes of the House of 
Orleans their right to the property which the decree of the 22d of January de- 
prives them of all at once, and in # mauner so absolute that the sacred rights of 
the tomb, the burial-ground of Dreux, are not even excepted. If the C. nstitu- 
tion of the 15th of January was in vigour, the Senate might be appealed to in 
virtue of the 26th article, which permits that body **to make opposition to the 
promulgation of laws which are contrary to the inviolable character of property.” 
In the present state of things, the only resource is to appeal to you, Prince, and 
to invoke your wisdom and the magnanimity of your own feelings when they are 
again consulted and more deliberately jistened to. But, if these rigorous measures 
are to be maintained, a great scruple arises from the depth of my conscience. 
As Procureur-Gereral to the Court of Cassation for nearly twenty-two years; as 
the principal organ of the law in that high branch of jurisdiction ; charged as I 
am by the Government to proclaim the constant respect to right, and to require 
the reversal and the annulling of the acts which vivlate the laws, or which con- 
stitute the incompetence or the exces:es of the Government—how shall I be 
able henceforth to exercise the same firmnes: if acts are introduced in our legis- 
lation which sre in contradiction with those principles? I feel myse'f bound, 
therefore, to tender you my resignation. But I pray you, Prince, and in an 
earvest manner, not to misunderstand my motives. The resolution I 
have adopted has nothing to do with politics. As President of the 
late Assembly I rigorously kept myself apart from parties and their 
fatal divisions, and lim:ted myself to maiutain, as much as I in- 
dividually could, the legal and moral doctrines en which the essential order 
of civilised society reposes. After the coup d'état of the 2d December, against 
which it became my duty to protest, as 1 have done, I awaited the judgment of 
the people appealed to by you. After that solemn judgment I adhered frankly 
to the immense powers which were the resnit of that appeal, considering them 
as the strongest guarantee that could be presented to preserve or re-establish 
those prince ples which a wild Socialism had endangered and menaced, and, as 
a public functionary, my co-operation was loyaily given to you. But, at the 
present moment, and on a question of civil right, and of private rights, of 
nataral equity, and of all Christian notions of what is just and unjust, and 
which I cherish in my soul fer more than fifty years as jurisconsulte and as 
magistrate, I feel myself absolutely called on to resign my functions of 
Procureur-General. 

Be pleased, Prince, to accept the expression of my sentiments and respectful 
consideration, Dupin. 





the expulsion or rigorous treatment of refugees, and for the coercion of the press. 
No one has been astonished, although inany have been grieved, at the tame com- 
pliance of the Belgian Government with the dictates of the Tuileries. The ex- 
pulsion of M. Carnot, of Alexandre Thomas, and several other estimable men, 
and the violence allowed towards the exiles liberated from Ham within the 
Be'gian territory, are sufficient evidence that the independence of Belgium is 
gove. M. de Persigny, it is thought, will soon succeed to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, It is to be hoped that his administration will be such as to give 
no colour to a fear very widely felt, and that the absorption of Belgium may net, 


like the confiscation of the Orleans property, be proclaimed to the world by a | 


decree. 

M. Abbatucci, the rew Minister of Justice, has always been one of the 
leading advisers of Lonis Napuleon. Until the appearance of his name in the 
saive Minist)y with M. de Persigny he was esteemed one of the moderate party 
Uader the munarcby cf July he was a member of the Cl ‘ 
ajadge of the Court of Appeal at Orle ‘fier tl 
became a judge of the Cuurt of Cassatio: ( : 
both Assembiies he was dumb, and is, therefore, consistently an advocate of 
pariiamentary mutism. He is called M. Abbatucci pére, to distinguish him from 
his sow, the representative of Corsica, to which island the family belongs. 

M. Bineau, tue new Minister of Finance, was, as you are aware, Minister of 
Pub!ic Works in th: Ministry of MM. Baroche and Fonld. For the latter de- 
partment he was not ill calculated, having been formerly head engineer of mines, 
and of diligent, business-like habits. 


The “ new and simple politique,” as M. de Morny calls it in his circular, does | 


not admit of discussion. The Ministers will lear the President’s will through 
his Minister of State, whois charged with precisely tha same functions thut were 
discharged by Maret, Duke of Bassano, under the Emperor. M. Xavier de 
Casabianca, to whom this post is confided, was formerly the advocae of the 
claims of the Bonaparte family, anu probably snggested some of the chicaning 
considerations upon which the decrees of yesterday were founded. 

M. de Persigny has appointed as his chef du cabinet M. Théophile de Montonr, 
formerly one of the editoria! staff of the Patrie, then rédacteur of the Pouvoir, 
and lastiy of the Pudiic, the halfpenny newspaper recently set up.—Daily News, 


In the early part of the week the uneasiness of the public mind was 
so great, in consequence of what all classes concurred in regarding as 
an attack upon private property, very Communist in its character, that 
the Moniteur published the following notice to allay any further appre- 
hensions :— 

The Government cannot refute all the rumours which malevolence does not 
cease tocirculate. The rigorous measures which have been imposed by ne- 
cessity have naturally made an impression on public opinion, which every day 
supposes that the Government will be obliged to take new and more severe mea- 
sures. The state of the country isfar froin justifying such tears. Withont in 
| any way abandoning the necessary firmness »gainst the enemies of order, the 
| Government will have no occasion for the foture for exceptional measures, and 
t.@ norma! action of the political bocies, of which the organisation is advanciog 
rapidly, wili suffice to consolidate the werk of the 2d of December. 


The week has been fruitful in organic laws. On Monday the Moniteur 


1 | published the organic decree on the Council of State, which is divided 


| into ten sections. M. Baroche is appointed Vice-President, and is to pre- 
| side in the absence of the President of the Republic; M. Maillard is 
| named President of Committees of Debate; M. Kouher, of Legislation, 
| Justice, and Foreign Affairs; M. Delangle, of the Interior, Public In- 
| struction, and Public Worship; M. Parieu, Finances ; M. Magne, Public 
| Works, &c.; Admiral Leblanc, Military and Admiralty. There are in 
| all 34 Councillors of State, MM. Boulay de la Meurthe, de Thorigny, 
| Waisse, and Luinincluded. There areto be 20 Masters of Requests of the 
| first class, and 20 of the second; 16 Auditors of the first class, and 15 of the 
i second, The salaries of the members of the Council of State are to be as 

follows :—The Vice-President receives a sum of 80,000f.; Presidents of 
| sections, each 35,000f.; the Councillors of State, 25,000f. ; Masters of Re- 
| quests of the first class, 10,000f.; Masters of Requests of the second class, 

€000f.; Auditors of the first class, 2000f.; the Seeretary-Geneial of the 
' Council, 15,000f.; the Auditors of second class receive no salary. 


On Tuesday the constitution of the Senate was promulgated. Its 
members are 72 in number, and include the following names :— 

General Achard, ex-member of the Legislative Assembly; Count d’Argout, 
formerly Minister of Finance, Governor of the Bank of France ; the Marquis 
d’Audiffret. President of the Court of Accounts; General de Bar, ex-member 
of the Legislative Assembly ; General Baraguay d’Hiiliers, formerly ambassa- 
dor, ex-member of the Legislative Assembly; M. de Beaumont (de la 
Somme), ex-member of the Legislative Assembly; Prince de Beauveau, 
ex-peer of France; the Marquis de Belbeuf, formerly first president 
of the Court of Appeal at Lyons; M. harles Berthier, Prince 
de Wagram; M. Boulay (de la Meurthe), ex-Vice-President of the 

Republic, Count de Breteuil, ex-peer of France; M. de Cambactres, sen., 
ex-peer of France; Count de Caste\lane, General-in-Chief of the army of 
Lyons; Admiral Cacy. member of the Conucil of Admiralty ; Count de Caumont- 
Laforce: M. Francois Clary ; the Marquis de Croi; Baron de Crouseilhes, for- 
merly Minister of Public Instruction, ex-member of the Legislative Ass:mbly ; 
Count Curial, ex-member of the Legislative Assembly; M. Drouynde Lhuys, 
formerly Minister of Foreign Affairs, ex-member of the Legislative Assembly ; 
M Dumas, formerly Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, member.of the In- 
stitute; M. Charles Dupin, member of the Institute, ex-member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly; General Count d’Hautpoul, formerly Minister of War, ex- 
member of the Legislative Assembly; Admiral Hugon; General Husson, ex- 
member of the Legislative Assembly; M. Lacrosse, formerly Minister of Public 
Works, ex-member of the Legislative Assembly; General de Ja Hitte, formerly 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, pre:ident of the Committee of Artillery; General 
Count de Laweestine, Commander-in-Chief of the National Guard of Paris. 

Besides the seventy-two senators named, all marshals of France and 
cardinals, who are Frenchmen, and members of the episcopal beneh in 
France, are ex-officio senators. The list published contains 18 generals, 
3 vice-admirals, 14 ex-ministers, and 5 judges; the rest are ex-peers 
of France and ex-representatives. It is remarked, however, that 
among them there is not one who has rendered himself illustrious as a 
statesman, or whose name would be naturally looked for in such a 
body. The list includes, however, the name of M. Thibaudeau, 
“ ex-Councillor of State of the Empire.” This M. Thibaudeau is one of 
the Conventionists of the Great Revolution, and is the last, or nearly the 
last, survivor of the regicides. He voted for the death of Louis XVI. ! 

The officers of the Senate are as follows. Their names were made known 
on Thursday ; viz. Prince Jerome Bonapsrte, Field Marshal of France, 
President of the Senate; M. Meynard, Senator, Firet Vice-President ; 
Vice-Presidents, MM. Drouyn de Lhuys, Troplong, and General Bara- 
guay d’Hilliers; General d’Hautpoul.Grand Keferendary ; M. Lacrosse, 
Secretary ; MM. Maillard, Rouher, Delangle, Magne, Admiral Leblanc, 
and M. de Parieu are appointed Presidents of the six sections of the 
Council. 

The Consultative Commission has been dissolved. 

The Courrier de Marseille announces the arrival in that city of M. 
Antoine Bonaparte, en route for Italy, where he is charged with a special 
mission by the Government of Prince Louis Napoleon. 

A part of the political prisoners in the prisons of Bordeaux were em- 

barked on beard a steamer on Sunday last, and taken to Blaye, where 
they will be joined by a band which has been brought from Agen. 
Those who have now Jeft Bordeaux are about fifty in number, and are 
principally agricultural labourers from the department of the Lot et 
Garonne. Among them are also an avocat, a landowner who is said to 
be rich, a huissier, and a printer. 
The Messager des Chambres of Brussels contradicts a report that M. de 
Girardin, Schelcher, Versigny, and Bancel were about to publish there 
a journal, called the Bien-Etre Universel, which had existed for some 
time in Paris, and that M. Victor Hugo and Madame de Dudevant 
(Georges Sand) were to be the principal editors. 


UNITED STATES. 

Intelligence from New York, dated the 17th inst., announces a diplo- 
matic misunderstanding between the Austrian Minister at Washington 
and the Honourable Mr. Webster, one of the Secretaries of State. The 
former gentleman had taken exception to the tone and sentiments con- 
veyed in Mr. Webster’s speech at the congressional banquet to Kossuth, 
and had considered it necessary to remonstrate to the President of the 
United States on the subject. Mr. Webster’s reply had not yet made its 
appearance; but it was generally supposed that the Austrian diploma. 
tist, Chevalier Hulsemaim, would be handed his passports, 
Kossuth had left Washington for the western states, and arrived at 
the capital of Pennsylvania, where he was received with immense ap- 

lause. 
‘ A despatch received by Mr. Secretary Webster from Mr. Lawrence, 
the United States Minister at the British Court, contradicts the report 
that Lord Palmerston had communicated with the American Govern- 
ment regarding the firing into the Prometheus by the brig ef war 
Express ; but states that he had laid the letter of Mr. Webster upon the 
subject before Lord Palmerston, who had not had time, however, to give 
it his attention before surrendering the seals of office to his successor. 
Mr. Lawrence adds, that he has received assurances from Lord Gran- 
ville of his most friendly disposition, and that the subject in question 
would receive his prompt attention. The despatch also states that the 
private claims of American citizens before the Foreign-oflice would ree 
ceive the early attention of the British Government. 
A bill having for its object to facilitate the establishment of a line of 
steam-vessels between New York and the west coast of Ireland has been 
laid before Congress. 
The general features of the miscellaneous news in the New 
York papers are eminently characteristic — violent snow-storms, 
steamer explosions, out-of-the way methods of murder, loss of life from 
false alarm of fire, destructive hurricanes, intense cold in all quarters, 
navigation stopped by ice,&c. From the details of those respective 
disasters we learn that thirteen persons were killed, and several others 
wounded, by the explosion of the steamer Magnolia, near Darien, Ga. ; 
that a girl named Sarah Gerber was convicted, in Philadelphia, of having 
caused the death of an infant, by compelling it to swallow pins and 
needles ; the prisoner, who is only thirteen years of age, was found 
guilty of murder in the second degree, and will be sent to the 
Penitentiary: that the false alarm of fire was in an emigrants’ home at 
New York,and that the number of lives lost in the rush to escape was 
six, while several were wounded and crushed severely ; and, with respect 
tothe weather, that the snow-storms had been experienced at the very re- 
mote points from cach other of Buffalo and New Orleans; while the 
whole state of Louisiana had been visited by a hurricane, which did 
immense damage to life and property. The Hudson river is closed with 
ice, and the railroad between New York and Albany is doing an 
enormous traffic. Lola Montes has written a vindication of her life and 
character. 
From California there are advices to the 16th of December. The news 
from the mines is favourable. Two arrivals of gold dust, one amount- 
ing to 500 000 dollars, the other to 1,400,000 dollars, had been announced 
at New York fiom San Francisco. Governor M‘Dongall had issued a 
proclamation ordering a military expedition against the Indians, 

From Central America it is announced that Munoz was still at liberty 
in Nicaragua, and that Caravajal had met with some repulses in Mexico, 
but no positive defeats. 

We have news from Jamaica, by this arrival, to the 7thinet. The 
cholera prevails to a fatal extent at Savannah la Mar; one or two cases 
also had occurred at Kingston. 


INDIA. 

Intelligence to the 3d inst. has been received this week by electric te- 
legraph, in anticipation of the overland mail, from Bombay. It is tothe 
following effect :— 

Dost Mohammed’s health is re-established. 

Sir C. Campbell’s forces had not yet returned. Some skirmishing had 
taken place, and one affair with cavalry near Derra Gazer Khan. Troops 
of Upper Scinde were going to Keypoor, and a reserve was forming at 
Hyderabad. 

The Nizam had only paid £90,000 on account of the £400,000 due, and 
cannot procure a greater sum. His domains were in a state of anarchy, 
as also those of Oude. 

A naval force had been collected at Rangoon. 


AcavEmy oF Sciences 1n Paris.—Lord Brougham on Monday read 
at the Academy, betore a most crowded auditory, a paper on the optical and 
mathematica! inquiries which have oceupied his time during bis late residence 
at Cannes. His Lordship accompanied the reading of this memoir with nume- 
rous demonstrations on the board, and for upwards of an hour occupied the 
attention of his hearers. MM. Arago, Biot, and Tenard, and other eminent 
scientific men, were present, and appeared deeply interested in the explanations 
of their learned confrere. 

M. Tiieks AND THE Prince PREstDENT.—Some of our contempo- 
raries have published the following, but we do not vouch for its accuracy :—" M. 
Thiers having applied to be allowed to return to France, offering to abstain 
from politics, ‘Give me the fourth volume of the History of the Revolution, by 
M. Thiers,’ said the President of the Republic. On the book being brought, he 
pointed to a passage in which M. Thiers repsoaches the Emperor for not having 
expelled from France, as a measure of necessity, several of his political adver- 
saries. ‘Copy that,’ said Louis Napoleon, ‘ and send it to him as on sewer to 
his application.’” 
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THE PROPERTY OF THE HOUSE OF ORLEANS. 


The decree of the President ef the French Republic, which arbitrarily strips 
the Orleans family ofa large portion of its foriune, will not fail to arouse the in- 
dignation of every honest mind. This act of spoliation, from which the Pro- 
visional Government of 1848 had shrunk, even in moments of the greatest 
financial embarrassments, has just been consummated by a power which affected 
to make a stand against rampant Socialism, and to be the firmest supporter of 
social rights and of property. As to the true motives which have prompted the 
wicked notion to dispossess the Princes of Orleans of a portion of their patri- 
mony, nobody will be deceived : there can be no illusion as to the considerations 
of public interest on which the decree is based; and everybody can read them 
clearly, despite the tissue of sophisms with which it is sought te justify a fact 
which one feels must be only prompted by resentment and personal apprehension. 
Let us broadly declare that the dezres will remain a monument of the most 
monstrous iniquity, and of an abuse of authority which has no parallel except 
in the bad epoch of 1792; that is to :ay, at a period when the moot sacred laws 
of society could ke violated with impunity. 

During the reign of Lonis Philippe, the unquestionably very con- 
siderable fortune of the Orleans family was much exaggerated, and this ex- 
aggeration exactly suited the purpose of those who reproached the deceased 
Monarch with parsimony. It will be easy to prove this by the estimate which 
we are about to submit of the property of the House of Orleans, and to show 
how chimerical, or at least ill-founded, are the fears which the President of the 
French Republic appears to entertain, as to the influence which the possession of 
estates can give to the exiled Princes, mistakenly valued at 300,000,000 francs 
(£12,000,000). 

During the reign of Louis Philippe his revenues were thus fixed :— 


Civil List ee ee oe oe oe ee 
Estates of the Crown—comprising the Louvre, the Tuileries, Ver- 
sailles, Fontainebleau, Compiégne, St. Cloud, Menden, St. 
Germain, the Forests of Sénart, of Bricon, of St. Germain, &c., 
of which the rents are valued at oe ee oe o 
Appanage of the House of Orleans (lands set apart for tl.e mainte- 
nance of younger children), the benefit of which had been left to 
the King, and which was valued at 100,000,000 francs, yield- 
ing anetrental of .. ee ee ee oe ee 
Private property (domaine privé) of the King, castles, lands, 
forests, and valued at the sum of 104,000,000 francs, a 
rentalof . ee ee oe +. ee oe 
Shares, stocks, and all empleyed money, valued at 90,000,000, 
yielding an income of ee ee fe és es 


3,500,000 


2,500,000 


3,000,000 
4,000,000 


Giving a total of £1,000,000 sterling, or ee 25,000,000 

We have given the general income in order to show that it is not on a rental, 
relatively so small, that Louis Philippe—after having paid the househoid ex- 
penses of his family, the state outlay to keep up the proper dignity of royalty, 
and all the charges which fell on him to keep up the royal residences, the mn- 
seum, and royal manufactures, such as those of Sevres, the Gobelins (tapestry), 
and Beauvais, which produce nothing—could make savings, as has been so 
often asserted from pure malevolence. 

When Louis Philippe ascended the throne, he made a gift to his children of 
his patrimonial property. The ancient French law prescribed that all the es- 
tates of the person called to the throne became incorporate with the domain of 
the State; but it must be remarked that it is not by virtue of this law that Louis 
Philippe was called upon to reign, but by virtue of a new law, sprung from a 
revolution. Consequently, the dispositions of the old law could not be in 
any manner applied to him. Moreover, a later law had sanctioned, at the date 
of March 2nd, 1832, the use which the King had made ot his personal fortune, 
and reserved to him the property thereof, under conditions specified in the 
donation made to his children, and according to the terms of which he kept 
for himself oniy the enjoyment of the profits (usufruit), the original property in 
which he abandoned to the Princes his sons. 

The decree of which we have spoken strikes at the distribution of that dona- 
tion, which it annuls somewkat too late as we have shown, inasmuch as it re- 
ceived the sanction of a law, and that it is, in fact, in some degree protected by its 
ancientness. The Ccecree disputes the validity of the donation in the name of 
the interests of the nation which consented to it by the representatives at an- 
other epoch, and represents itas fraudulent. We have indicated that it was 
authorised by legislative enactment. We would add, that it is an insult to equity 
and common sense to invoke a law of state, in order to rob the Princes of Orleans 
which is not applicable to them, because, having been passed under the sway of 
the principle of hereditary monarchy, it could not even admit a new 
right, contrary to its principle, the right of Louis Philippe to reign. 
It is, then, to the private domain of the former King that the decree applies, for, 
as to the estates which formed the ancient appanage of the House of Orleans, 
they have followed the lot of those which composed the dotation of the Crown: 
they have returned to the State. We will give here a statement of this particular 
property. 

The real estates of the private domain consist in the residences of Neuilly, of 
En, of Bizy, of La Ferté-Vidame, and of Dreux. Besides the farms and lands 
attached to these chdteaux, Louis Philippe pos-essed, by his patrimonial title, 
in all about 430,000 acres of forest, in the following departments :—Ardennes, 
Eure, Eure-et-Loire, Haute- Marne, indre et Loire, Loire-et-Cher, Loiret, Manche, 
Seiue, Seine Infcrieure, Seine et Oise, and Somme. The value of these altogether 
is estimated at the sum of 104,000,000 francs, to which must be added, as we 
have already stated, 90,000,000 in capital or shares of the Canals of Loing and of Or- 
leans. The furniture and objects of art having belonged to the family of Orleans, 
and of which the greatest part is now sold, may represent about a million of francs, 
on account of the depre :iation which this property suffered from the forced sales 
which were made ofit. Thus, for the private property, a total sum of 195,000,000f., 
or nearly £8,000,000. Tne entire fortune of Louis Philippe, having been placed 
under sequestration, has remained in the hands of the French Government ; 
but the sum we have indicated does not represent, by a great deai, the exact 
amount of the real property of the late King. Neariy 40,000,000f. of admitted 
debts must be d.ducted from it, and which are guaranteed by the private pro- 
perty, which reduces it, first, tothe amount of 155,000,000f. ; and it is necessary 
to ob,erve, next, that the estimates we bave given were made at a time when 
landed property had a greater value than it has now in France, According to 
the scale of depreciation which has been observed, it is not too much to aftirm 
that the private domain does not represent, in reality, at this moment, a much 
higher value than 100,000,000f., or £4,000,000 sterling. 

This fortune, divided amongst the cuildren of the ex-King, with the exception 
of the Count of Paris, who is excluded, as the son of the Duke of Orleans, the 
eldest of the family, from the donation, would give to each of the children 
a fortune of neariy 15 000,000 to 16,000,000 francs; and it is consequently a 
like sum that each of the Princes of Orleans loses through the President’s de- 
cree. The personal fortune of the members of the Royal family will be remark- 
ably reduced by the confiscation. It is known, in fact, that, with the exception 
of the Duc d’Aumale, who has alone inherited immense property from the 
Prince of Concé, the income of which is 4,000,000 francs, there remains to the 
otver children of Louis Philippe only the fortune of their aunt, the late Mdme. 
Adeiaide, amounting to 90,000,000 francs, yielding a rental of scarcely 4,000,000. 
It is the property coming from that succession which a second decree of the 
President prescribes to the Princes to sell within a year. 

Let us remark, in conclusion, to show the inconsistency of the decree which 
denies the Princes of Orleans of the possession of a private domain, that a 
Senatus-consulte of the year 10 of the Republic had admitted in favour of the 
Emperor Napoleon the formation of a private domain, besides an extraordinary 
domain, composed of the property taken in the war, which amounted to 
1,200 000,000 francs, and which was left at the Emperor's disposal. 

In respect to the sense of feeling and delicacy of the decree, it will suffice to 
call to mind, that in 1847 Louis Philippe gave orders to his Ministers to de- 
mand from the Chambers an annnal credit of 150,000 francs, to constitute a 
pension for Princs Jerome, formerly King of Westphalia, and uncle of the Pre- 
sident, to revert in part to his son Jerome Napoleon. More than this, the per- 
sonal munificence of the King had already protected another Bonaparte. A 
young member of the Empercr’s family travelling in Belgium, away from his 
friends, being pressed by his creditors and on the point of being incarcerated for 
debt, having made known to Louis Philippe his embarrassments, the Royal 
Treasury soon saved the liberty of the nephew of the Emperor. 


EMIGRATION FROM THE Unitep Kincpom.—A Parliamentary 
paper, printed on Wednesday, contains a return of the total number of persons 
who have emigrated from the United Kingdom to British possessions or to 
foreign countries from 1846 to 1850 inclusive. It appears that the total number 
of emigrants during the five years was 1,216,557. Of these, 53,434 were de- 
spatched by the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, leaving 1,163,123 
as the number which have actually emigrated at their own expense. The 
number of adults which embarked from Deptford was 22,690, and from Ply- 
mouth 29,338. The expense of conveying emigrants sent fur embarkation from 
London within the same period amounted to £8634 14s, 4d., and from London 
to Plymouth £52 ls. td. 

Deats or an Eccentric Lirerary Cuaracter.—On Wednesday 
an inquest was held at Camberwell on the body of Mr. Richard Alfred Daven- 
port, aged 75, author of histories of America and India, ‘and several poems, 
On Sunday, about four o’clock, the attention of police-constable Dwyer was at- 
tracted by low moans issuing from Brunswick Cottage, Park-street, Camber- 
well (the residence of the deceased). He knocked at the doer, but could ob- 
tain no answer, and he, therefore, broke into the front parlour, and found the 
deceased lying in the passage uearly dead, with a bottle that had contained lau- 
danum in hishand. A surgeon was sent for, but a few minutes after his ar- 
rival the deceased expired. Several bottles were found in his bed-room con- 
taining laudanum, of which he was in the constant habit of taking large quan- 
tities while writing. Upon the jury going to view the body, the house pre- 
sented a most extraordinary appearance: the rooms were literally crammed 
with books, manuscripts, pictures, ancient coins, and antiques of various de- 
scriptions. Tie deceased has resided in the house for upwards of eleven years, 
during which time it had never been cleansed; and the books, beds, and furni- 
ture were rapidly decaying, everything being covered with dust. The windows 
of the house (of which the deceased was the freeholder) were all broken, the 
whole place presenting a most dilapidated appearance. Verdict—‘‘ That the de- 
ceased died from inadvertently taking an overdose of opium.” 





OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


SIR JOHN DEAN PAUL, BART. 
Tus venerable Baronet died at his seat, the Hill 
House, Stroud, on the 16th inst., in the 77th year of his 
age. Sir John waselder son of the late John Paul, 
M.D., of Salisbury, by Frances his wife, daughter of 
John Snow, Esq., of Hendon, banker in London; 
and grandson of Dean Paul, Esq., brother of Sir Onesi- 
phorus Paul, Bart, of Rodborough, county of Glou- 
cester. He was himself created a Baronet 3rd Sept., 
1821, He married, first, 2nd April, 1799, Frances 
Eleanor, daughter of John Simpson, Esq., of Bradley 
Hall, Darhkam, by Anne his wife, daughter of 
Thomas, eighth Earl of Strathmore; secondly, in 
1835, Mary, widow of Berkeley Napier, Esq., of 
Pennard House, county Somerset; and thirdly, in 
1844, Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Dr. Horsley, 
Bishop of St. Asaph. By his first wife only had he 
issue: by her, who died 15th April, 1833, he had 
three sons and four daughters. Of the fermer, the 
eldest is now Sir John Dean Paul, second Baronet: he has been twice married, 
and has issue. : : 2 
Fox Fitzgerald, Esq., only son of the late amiable and ill-fated Lord Edward 


Fi . oe 
itzgerald SIR WILLIAM OGLANDER, BART. 





Tue death of this gent/eman occurred on the 17th inst. | 
The family of Oglander has been established at Nun- | 
well, Isle of Wight, ever since the Norman Cenquest. | 
Their Dorsetshire seat of Parnham was acquired by | 


the marriage, in 1699, of Sir William Oglander, third 
Baronet, of Nunwell, with Elizabeth, daughter and 
sole heir of Sir John Strode. The sixth Baronet, the 
gentleman whose death we record, was born 13th 
September, 1769, and married, 24th May, 1810, Maria 
Ann, eldest daughter of George Henry Duke of 


Grafton, by whom he had two sons and one daughter. | 


Of the former, the elder and only survivor, the 
present Sir Henry Oglander, Bart., was born 24th 
June, 1811, and is married to Louisa, youngest 
daughter of the late Sir George William Leeds 
Bart. 


ARCHDEACON BERNERS. 
Tue Venerable Henry Denny Bewners, of Woolverstone Park, county of 
Suffolk, representative of the sncient family of Berners, one of Norman origin, 
was the second son of Charles Berners, Esq., by his wife Katherine, daughter of 
John Lareche, Esq., of Egham, M.P. for Bodmin, and was born in 1769. Having 


entered into holy orders he became Archdeacon of Suffolk, and was most popu- | 


lar in that county from his private and public worth. To his numerous 
tenantry in Woolverstone, Erwarton, and Harkstead, and to the poor in general, 
the Archdeacon’s kindness and liberality were unbounded. As an in- 
stance of the 4 

his custom to allow his labourers never less than ten shillings 
a week ; they lived rent-free, had ali the small wood they needed, were fre- 


i , whenever sickness invaded them, had only to | 
Sey ae SES SO | & world required in a daily newspaper. mo e 
| paper was far more confined at that time to thé metropolis than it is now, since 
| railroads have opened the whole kingdom to them. 


apply to their benevolent master to be relieved, as far as his aid could mitigate 
their sufferings. The Venerable Archdeacon succeeded to the family estates at 
the decease of his eldest brother, Charles Berners, bsq., who died unmarried 
the 19th August, 1831. 


issue three sons, of whom the second, Hugh, is a Captain in the Royal navy, and 
the third, Ralph, is in holy orders, and rector of Harkstead, Suffolk. 
The eldest, John, isthe Archdeacon’s successor; he married, in 1832, Henrietta, 
daughter of the Rev. Joshua Rowley, rector of Bergholt, Suffolk, and niece of 
the late Sir William Rowley, Bart. The Venerable Archdeacon berners, to the 
deep regret of all who knew him, and especially of all who lived near or under 
him, died after a few days’ illness on the 25th instant, at his seat, Woolverstone 
Park. The Archdeacon was in the commission of the peace for Suffolk. His 
youngest brother, who died in 1841, was the eminent London banker, Ww illiam 
Berners. Berners-street, Oxford-street, takes its name, ay part of their pro- 
perty, from the family of Berners. 


FREDERICK RICCI. 
Tuts Italian composer, who was rising into reputation, was the brother of Louis 
Ricci, the well-known author of ‘* Una Aventura di Scaramuccia,” and many 
other comic operas. The recent death of Frederick Ricci, in the flower ot his 
age and talent, was of a melancholy nature: he was struck with a fatal blow of 
apoplexy while travelling in a post-chaise from Warsaw to St. Petersburg. 


GENERAL SIR LEWIS GRANT, K.C.H. 


Turs gallant officer entered the British army as an Ensign in the 95th Foot; he 
served under Sir Ralph Abercromby at St. Vincent’s, and was for some time ac- 
tively employed in Martinico, Barbadoes, and other West India colonies. In 
1829 he was appointed Governor of the Bahama Islands, and knighted in 1831. 
He became a Lieutenant-General in 1837, and obtained the colonelcy of the 
96th Foot in 1839. Sir Lewis Grant died suddenly on the 26th inst., of a disease 
of the heart, whilst journeying in an omnibus towards his residence, 31, Harley- 
street, Cavendish-square. He was at the time in his 7ist year. 


LORD LOUGHBOROUGH. 


JaMEs ALEXANDER GronGE, Lord Loughborongh, was the eldest son of James 
Alexander, present Earl of Rosslyn, by his wife Frances, daughter of the late 
Lieutenant-General Wemyss, of Wemyss. He was born the 10th May, 1830. 
Lord Loughborough, who was an officer of the 2d Life Guards, died of fever ou 
the 28th ult., on board the schooner Mary Elizabeth, whilst that vessel was en- 
tering the port of New Orleans on its way from the Mavannah. As his Lordship 
was never married, his younger and only brother, Robert Francis, becomes 
Lord Loughborough, and heir apparent to the Earldom. 


BARON OSTEN. 

Tats gentleman, a member of the family of Von der Osten, of high military and 
judicial fame in Hanover, earned his early laurels in the British service. He was 
first in King George III.’s German Legion, and afterwards in the 16th Lancers ; 
he was in the Peninsular campaigns, and at the battle of Waterioo. He hada 
Waterloo medal, and also a silver medal of seven clasps, for having shared in 
seven victories in Spain. He retired from the British army in 1834. The gallant 
Baron, who was a general in the Hanoverian service, died suddenly on the 24th 
inst., whilst on a visit at Lord Scarborough’s. 


GEORGE WILBRAHAM, ESQ., OF DELAMERE HOUSE, COUNTY CHESTER. 


Turis gentleman, the representative of the ancient and eminent Cheshire family 
of Wilbraham, died on the 24th inst., aged 72. He formerly sat in Parliament 
for Stockbridge, from 1826 to 1830, and subsequently became knight of the 
shire for the county of Chester. In politics his vote was with the Whigs. 

His immediate ancestors, known asthe Wilbrahams of Nantwich, sprang 
from Randulph, second son of Thomas de Wilburgham, Lord of Radnor, by 
Margaret jhis wife, daughter and heir of John Golborne, Lord of Woodhey, in 
Cheshire ; and were possessed of considerable estates in the Palatinate. At the 
Restoration, George Wilbraham, of Nantwich, was one of the intended Knights 
of the Royal Oak, his landed property being then valued at £1000 per annum, 
a very large sum for that period. The gentleman whose death we record was 
son and heir (by Maria ‘his wife, darghter of William Harvey, Esq., of Chig- 
well, M.P. for Essex) of the late George Wilbraham, Esq., of Nantwich, High 
Sheriff of Cheshire in 1791, who removed his abode to Delamere House, an ele- 
gant stone mansion erected from the designs of Wyatt. 

He married, 34 September, 1814, Lady Anne Fortescue, third daughter of 
Hugh Earl Fortescue, and leaves several sons, the eldest, George Fortescue 
Wilbraham, Esq., being now of Delamere House. 

Edward Bootle-Wilbraham, Lord Skelmersdale, is the representative of a 
junior branch of the Nantwich family. 


MR. GEORGE HERBERT RODWELL. 

Tuis amiable and clever composer and writer was member of a family long con- 
nected with the stage. He began life under very favourable auspices, and at 
one time essed considerable property. He was formerly part proprietor of 
the Adelphi Theatre, and for many years was musical director and composer of 
that estaolishment. His opera of * Valmondi” was produced at the Adelphi ; 
and he also wrote the music of the “ Pilot,” the “Flying Dutchman,” “ Jack 
Sheppard,” and many other popular pieces. His opera, the ‘* Bottle Imp,” 
had much success at the Lyceum and Covent-garden Theatres. His opera of 
the “ Lord of the Isles,” brought out at the Surrey Theatre, contained some 
beautiful melody. Mr. Rodwell was an author as well as a composer. He wrote 
the farce of ‘* Teddy the Tiler,” for Power, in 1830, which had an extraordinary run. 
The * Chimneypiece,” the * Pride of Birth,” the Student of Lyons,” “My Wite’s 
Out,” “ Addie,” and other light afterpieces and some pantomimes were also his 
productions, He was subsequently musical director at Covent-garden and at Drury 
lane Theatres. He wrote three novels, ** London Bridge,” ** Memoirs of an Um- 
brella,” and ** Woman’s Love.” His last drama for the stage was the burlesque 
of ** Azaél,” at the Olympic Theatre. Some of Mr. Rodwell’s detached ballads 
will live; snch as “ O charming May,” “ Let the toast be dear woman.” Mr. 
Rodwell married the daughter of Liston, the celebrated comedian. This match 
proved very unfortunate. Other adversity, also undeserved, came upon him, 
which no doubt tended to shorten his life. He died on the 224 inst., at his 
residence in Upper Ebury-street, Pimiico. His demise is much regretted by the 
many friends whom his kind disposition, agreeable manners, and worth had ob- 
tained for him, 


MR. WILLIAM CLEMENT. 
(We have been favoured with the following memoir from an intimate friend of 
od een who, we regret to state, died suddenly, at Hackney, on Saturday 
jast. 
Ot a man 89 long connected with the London press as Mr. William Clement, 
more than a mere notice in our Obituary is due. But of a great portion of his 
life there is liiticknown; ard, even during the period of his greatest influence 


Of the dauchters, the youngest, Jane, is the wife of Edward | 


| @ morning newspaper. 


| difficulties in which his bill transactions had involved him. 


charity of his nature, it may be mentioned it was | 


| himself in a position for which he was peculiarly untitted. 


Archdeacon Berners had married, in 1799, Sarah, | 


Esq. ‘reemantle, Hants, and by her he leaves | Dut 
ae See pee cote f | quired for a morning Rewspaper. The murder of Weare, for instance, was made 





ai an extensive proprietor of newspapers, he occupied so small a space in the 
public eye, that few beyond those who were connected with him in the way of 
business could be said to possess his acquaintance. 

His origin must have been humble. He seldom spoke of his outset in life, but 
it is believed he was born in the metropolis. When a young man, he must have 
been in Portugal, as he used sometimes to allude to his knowledge of Lisbon. 
Whether he followed any pursuit in the metropolis before becoming a 
newsvender, is not known. In that occupation his industry and 
attention were rewarded with deserved success; and when he re- 
signed his business to Mr. Smith, he was one of the most extensive news- 
venders in London. He first became a newspaper proprietor through the pur- 
chase of a share of the Observer, then owned by a gentleman connected with 


“the Post-offiee. The Observer was at that time a comparatively obscure paper ; 


but Mr. Clement soon succeeded in obtaining for it a large circulation. He 
organised an extensive corps of reporters, who for the most part had engage- 
ments alse on the daily newspapers, so that he was enabled to give full accounts 
of all proceedings of interest which occurred on the Saturday on the following 
morning, and thus to anticipate the morning papers (who alone at that time 
gave reports) by a day. He was at the same time exceedingly attentive to what- 
ever occupied the pubiic attention; and his liberal scale of remuneration ob- 
tained for him the ready assistance of several distinguished writers, and among 
others that of the Rev. George Croly. 

When the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, during the Liverpool and 
Castlereagh Ministry, drove the late William Cobbett to the United States, 


| Mr. Clement made liberal advances to him to enable him to defray the expenses 


of his own removal, and maintain his family in London. For some time 
Cobbett’s “ Register” was published by Mr. Clement, to whom copy was trans- 
mitted from America. Though Mr. Clement was rather reserved in speaking of 
transactions with individuals, he used to complain of the usage he experienced 
from Mr. Cobbett. 

The success of Mr. Clement in conducting the Observer, and the capital which 
he had thereby acquired, inspired him with the ambition of being at the head of 
Before the death of Mr. James Perry, so well known as 
the editor and proprietor of the Morning Chronicle, he had made several over- 
tures for its purchase, which were declined by that gentleman. But the death 
of Mr. Perry, in the latter end of 1821, threw the paper into the market ; and 
Mr. Clement soon afterwards acquired the property of it for the sum of £40,000, 
payable by instalments of €10,000. His capital was tar from being equal to 
such an advance ; and for the greater portion of the purchase-money he was 
obliged to raise funds by biils, which the credit of Sir John Key enabled him to 
negotiate. Through his bill transactions, he became involved with Messrs. Hurst 


| and Robinson, by whose bankruptcy in the monetary crisis of 1825 he was an 
| extensive sufferer. 


In the meantime he had, in ad¢ition to the Morning 
Chronicle and Ubserver, acquired Bell’s Life in London, which the talents and 
activity of Mr. Vincent Dowling made a first-rate sporting paper. 

Mr. Clement, as may be supposed, bad great trouble in fighting with the 
The Morning 
Chronicle, more especially, suffered greatly from these difficulties. Mr. Perry 
had, during the two or three last years of his life, drawn a large income from it 
(upwards of £10,000 a year), by sacrificing its future prosperity. At that 
time the Times and Morning Heraid were running a race of extravagant expen- 
diture; while the Chronicle declined making the most necessary advances. 
Whether Mr. Clement, if he had not been financially crippled, could have suc- 
ceeded in re-establishing the character of the Chronicle, may well be doubted. 
In liberality he was all that could possibly be wished for; but he had placed 
He knew nothing of 
the habits and feelings of the West-end world, and could ill conceive what such 
The circulation of a morning news- 


As the conductor of a Sun- 
day paper, Mr. Clement was without a rival when he purchased the Chronicle ; 
but he failed to perceive that a very different system of management was re- 


the subject of interminable descriptions and Jarge wood engravings in the 
Chronicle, which disgusted rather than gratified numbers of its readers ; while to 
the multitude, who have only one day to devote to a paper, all the horrors of the 
tragedy in question could not be delineated too fully and forcibly. 

By the aid of a banking firm, Mr. Clement was enabled to struggle on with the 
Chronicle till 1834, when he sold it to Mr. (now Sir John) Easthope for about a 
quarter of the sum he had paid for it. He retained the property of the two 
Sunday papers, which he continued to conduct with success. 

Mr. Clemert was not only a liberal but a kind, warm-hearted man. His 
education had been, like his origin, humble. He was a good accountant, and 
could express himself clearly in a common business letter. In courage he was 
thoroughly an Englishman. His conduct in the famous case in which he was 
fined £500 for contempt, in publishing, before conclusion of the trial, a report 
of part of the proceedings after an interdict by the Court, furnishes a pregnant 
example of his spirit: he fought the case to the last, and thereby proved him- 
self a true friend to the privileges of the press. 








ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


Braprorp.—Colonel Thompson and Mr. Milligan addressed their 
constituency last Monday. 

CarLow.—Colonel Bruen is now convalescent, and hopes to be able 
to attend to his parliamentary duties in due course. F 

East Kent.—The intended retirement of Mr. Plumptre will occasion 
&@ vacancy in the eastern division of Kent. Sir Brook Bridges and Sir Edward 
Dering are in the field, both Conservatives. 

East SoMERSET.—Mr. Pinney’s seat, it is announced, will be con- 
tested. 

Exeter.—Sir Fitzroy Kelly issued his address to the electors last 
Monday, stating, that, having been invited by a large portion of the constituency, 
he had determined to offer himself as a candidate. He declares his sincere aud 
unalterable attachment to the Church of England in all its purity and integrity ; 
an attachment which he deems not incompatible with the universal religious 
liberty to which that Church is itself indebted for its stability. Upon the subject 
of the agricultural, commercial, and shipping interests he declares his convic- 
tion that, under the circumstanees which now press themselves upon pubiic 
attention, ithas become the bounden duty of every legislator to lend his aid in 
Parliament to relieve the agricultural interest from the unduly oppressive bur- 
thens under which he says they have so long laboured. : 

GLAsGow.—An on dit on ‘Change, that the late Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs has declined, ina letter to a registration agent in the city, to stand as a 
candidate for the representation of Glasgow, we believe, is incorrect. A com- 
munication has been received from the noble Viscount by a party in town, but 
it does not amount to a declinature ; on the contrary, Lord Palmerston expre-:ses 
himself flattered by a proposition to be elected for G!asgow. 

GR&ENWICH.—Admiral Dundas has issued his address, announcing 
his appointment to the Mediterranean command, resigning his seat, and thank- 
ing the electors for having four times returned him as member. Admiral 
— Stewart and Mr. Montague Chambers continue to be the only candi- 

ates. 

HEREFORDSHIRE.—Mr. Wegg Prosser will not be again a candidate 
for the county. The Conservative party will support the hon. C. S. Bateman 
Hanbury, a brother of Lord Bateman, and an officer in the 2d Life Guards, who 
has pubiished his address to the electors. Mr. Cornewall Lewis has also sent 3 
letter to his constituency. 

LiverPoot.—The Liverpool Mail announces that the Constitutional 
Assvuciation have resolved to propose Sir Stratford Canning, who is shortly ex- 
pected in England, at the next election, as member. Mr. Cardwell and Sir 
Thomas Birch, the sitting members, will be again in the field. 

PorrsmoutTH.—It is understood that Lieutenant-General Lord 
Frederick Fitzclarence will be a candidate, on the Liberal interest. If Sir 
Francis Baring be not in office at the next election, it is believed that he will 
not again offer himself. 

SHEFFIELD.—Mr. Roebuck, M.P., in his recent address to the electors, 
thus referred to universal suffrage:—** He did not think, whatever they might 
say, that the majority was aiways the wisest. He had rather a feeling to the 
contrary; and when he was in the majority he began to doubt if he was right. 
He might be wrong in that. Let them look back, and they wou!d find that all 
the great truths that had affected the destinies of mankind had been at some 
period in the minority.” 

Strzrinc.—The late Provost of the city of Glasgow, Sir James 
Anderson, will be proposed, at the next election, for his native place. 

Srockrort.—The Manchester Guardian states that negotiations are 
in progress to return an influential manufacturer, a Conservative, in conjunction 
with Mr. Heald. 


Muniricent Brquests.—By the will ef Thomas Dickinson, Esq., 
late of Upper Helloway, the contingent reversionary interest of £12,000 (in 
addition to £1000 immediate) is bequeathed to the Governesses’ Benevolent 
Institution on the death of his daughter, Mrs. Henry F. Richardson, Mr. 
Dickinson has also bequeathed (all free of legacy duty) £4500 to the Animals’ 
Friend Society, £1000 to the London Hospital, £1000 to the Indigent Blind 
Sckovl, £1000 to the London Orphan Asylum, £1000 to the Infant Orphan 
Asylum, £1000 to the Marine Society, £1000 to the National 
Benevolent Institution, £1000 to the Destitute Sailors’ Home, £1000 
to the Deaf and Damb Asylum, £1000 to the Royal Free Hospital, 
£500 to the Holloway Dispensary, £500 to the Labourers’ Friend 
ciety ; £4000 to Whitechapel parish, the interest to find twenty poor people with 
bread, potatoes, and coals who are constant attendants at Divine service; £4000, 
on similar conditions, to Holloway parish ; £2000 to the Idiot Asylum, £1000 to 
the Fistula Society, £1000 to the Charing-cross Hospital. The legacies are of 
various amounts, not exceeding £20,000 to each relative, with various legacies 
of £10,000 and £5000 each to other branches, with £10,000 to his housekeeper. 
Mr. Dickinson was a merchant of eminence in Whitechapel, and a member of 
the court of the Drapers’ Company, from whom he received @ testimonial, 
which he has bequeathed to his daughter. 

SPECIE FROM AusTRALIA.—Lhe vessel Anna Mary, arrived from 
Sydney, New South Wales, has brought 42 packages of specie, 3 boxes of 
dollars, and also 410 packages of copper ore ; the Deucalian, from Sydney, 424 
packages of copper ore; aud the vesse! Ralph Thompson, from the same Aus- 
tralian port, 14 boxes of gold dust, consigned to eminent firms and to order. 
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KAFFIR QUEEN.—FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING. 


KAFFIR QUEEN. 

Every trait of the natives of Kaffraria is especially interesting at the 
present moment. This characteristic Portrait shows us one of the women 
of rank in Kaffraria, and affords a good specimen of the female costume. 
It is far from destitute of ornament : the lappets of the front of the dress, 
and the longest portion of the robe, being thick set with metal studs, 
The rings worn upon the wrists are alsoof metal. The upper portion of 
the head-dress and the band worn round the bust are white, with broad 
blue stripes. The necklace is of coraland dead-white beads ; and the ear- 
drops are of the latter. 

Mrs. Ward, in her entertaining “ Five Years in Kaffirland,” tells us 
that the Kaffir women carry their love of ornament to such an excess, 
that they have certain fancies relative to their beads, which have as 
much sway over the notions of the sable belles of Kaffirland as any 
fiat, or caprice, from the divan of a Parisian modiste, or the penetralia 
of a Mayfair beauty. One year the leathern bodice of a Tambookie 
bride is parsemented with beads of a dead white; another season the 
T’Slambie girls will quarrel for a monopoly of bright blue, and the 
Gaikas set up an opposition in necklaces of mock garnet and amber. 
Birmingham buttons ornament the skin cloaks of the women of Kaffra- 
ria, and brass bangles from our manufactories conceal the symmetry of 
their arms, which are models for sculpture. 


INSURRECTION IN CHILI. 


VALPARAISO has lately been the scene of a sanguinary struggle to over- 

throw the constituted authorities, the result of which has been a com- 

plete victory on the side of the Government. The focus of the conflict 

was Daguerréotyped by Senor Helsby, has been lithographed with con- 

siderable spirit, and has supplied us with the accompanying Illustration . 
It shows the contest between the Government troops and the insurgents 

on the evening of October 28 (5.20 p.m.). The details, from the Valpa- 

raiso Mercantile Reporter, are as follow :— 


On the 28th of October, two days after the sailing of the steamer for Europe, 
Valparaiso was alarmed by the information that one of the military barracks 
had been attacked and taken by a band of men, consisting of about three hundred 
of the lowest rabble congregated on the hills, main top, and similar places. They 
took possession of 500 muskets and three cannon, marched down to the Plaza, 
and placed their guns in different directions. Our worthy Governor, General 
Blanco, immediately placed himself at the head of about 180 men of Regiment 
No. 3, stationed here, and marched to the Plaza to attack the mob, which he 
found without a leader. This small number, but brave troops, with their old 
General to lead them, surrounded the Plaza from the different streets leading 
out of it, whilst the mob were firing their cannons and muskets, attempting to 
foree an entrance into the city, which they intended to rob and plunder. The 
soldiers, however, stood like a wall, and advanced in spite of great superiority in 
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the number of the mob, and after a short fight the three cannons were in their 
possession, and the Plaza was cleared. The mob then ascended again to the 
quartel, and dispersed over the hills, firing down upon the Plaza and adjoining 
streets: the soldiers followed, and secured the barracks. 

The greater part of the mob, intoxicated and without a leader, sought their 
safety in flight, and, though a great many chance shots were fired for an hour 
after, the battle was decided within half that period. 

The fire of the mob was so badly directed, and so unaccustomed the greater 
part seemed to be in the use of firearms, that most of the balls either found 
their way into the balconies of the houses, or into the lower part of the legs o 
the soldiers. 

It is difficult to state the number of killed and wounded on both sides; we 
are only able to ascertain it on the side of the soldiers, the mob having hidden 
their wounded, and buried their dead secretly. The Governor issued a decree 
demanding the delivery of muskets within twenty-four hours. The greater par t 
were soon given up, and within a day or two peace and order were restored and 





THE KAFFIR BUSH. 
(Acacia horrida, Wildenow ; Acacia capensis, Burstall.) 

Tus specimen, lately presented to her Majesty the Queen and his Roya l 
Highness Prince Albert at Osborne, was brought to England by 8S. 
W. Webb, Esq., surgeon of H. M. S. Retribution, from the Cape of Good 
Hope. This species is called by the Dutch boers the “ Wait-a-bit,” or 
“ Kaffir Bush.” It grows from six to twenty feet in height, chiefly near 
springs, ravines, &.: it bears a small globular yellow flower. The 
frontier, at present the scene of the Kaflir warfare, is thickly covered for 
several miles with this bush, presenting an impenetrable barrier to 
regular troops, and an excellent cover to the Kaflirs, who creep along 
the ground underneath it, from which it is impossible to dislodge them 

several attempts to destroy the Bush by fire have been made, but without 





SPECIMEN OF THE KAFFIR BUSH.—(ACACIA HORRIDA.) 


success, from its peculiarly succulent properties, and from its growing 
chiefly in moist places. It is also this natural means of defence which 
enables the Kaffirs to keep under cover so near Graham’s Town with 
impunity. 
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INSURRECTION LN CHLLI,—CONTEST BETWEEN THE GOVEKNMENT TROOPS AND 'THE INSURGENTS, IN THE PLAZA DE LA MUNICIPALIDAD, VALPARAISO. 
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RITCHIE AND M‘CALL’S PRESERVED MEAT ESTABLISHMENT, HOUNDSDITCH.—THE KITCHEN.—(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


GOLD IN AUSTRALIA. 
We have been favoured by a Correspondent with a letter just received from 
Turon River, dated August 25—the locality of the most recent discovery of 
gold in South Australia. The writer describes his visits to his sheep station at 
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THE BATHURST GOLD DISTRICT. 


this place to have been unusually dull and lonely until within the preceding 
two months, in which the whole face of the country has become altered; “ and 
in New South Wales, or, perhaps, in the world, there is not a busier 
spot than the banks of the Turon River, for a distance of from 
forty to fifty miles.” He adds :—‘*My little farm here, which I 
purchased many years since, is situated about a mile and a half from the 


GOLD-SEEKER’S CRADLE. 


richest part of the river. I send you a Sketch, which will make the position 
1 earer to you. By the time this reaches you the papers will, donbtless, have 
told you of the wenderful discovery of gold in this country. It was first found 
at a place about thirty-five miles west of Bathurst, and in less than a month 


there were no fewer than 3000 nere. Scarcely had they been settled 
there a month when my overseer and another went to the river, and there set to 
work, at the spot marked H, where they found about an ounce of gold by wash- 
ing in @ . Upon receipt of this information I joined them, and re- 
mained there two days. In less than a fortnight the neighbourhood was crowded 
with drays and carts of every description. This was about the last week in 
June, and now there are at least 5000 persons on the river. The small 
dots are intended to represent tents, some formed of sheets of bark, 
and others of canvas, in which the men with their wives were rocking the 
cradles, and in some cases the whele — were at work. No profession, trade, 
or calling seems to keep persons from the diggings; and Sydney, as well as 
most other townsin the colony, is left almost entirely to the women. For a 
time it had the effect of raising provisions te a fearful price. 

“You will take it for granted that I am hard at work at the diggings; but 
such is not the case. The land on which this discovery has been made had 
been my sheep run ever since I have been in the colony ; all the sections adjoin- 
ing my purchases I have rented from the Government from year to year. I}find 


i t will take up all my time and attention in looking after my sheep. 


I think I shall be better off for labour than many, and hope to be able to pick 
up some disappointed My eel but how the large sheepholders at a distance 
will manage, remains to be 

“It must not be supposed od that all who come to the diggings make for- 
tunes: certainly, many have done well; but hundreds are disappointed. 
It is a strange life, and a hard one. We have had a great deal of rain lately, 
which has made the work more miserable; although a goid-washer must 
not mind a little wet, as he has to rock the cradle, and at the same time 
threw water in, which keeps him continually wet in the feet. The soil is — 
in buckets, bags, or any other convenient way, from the banks of the river; 
bucketful at a time is put into the sieve, and the man, while rocking with iis 
left hand, dips the water with his right, and continues pouring it into the sieve 
till the earth is clear; and then, casting a longing eye into the sieve to see if 
there be a ‘nugget’ too large to go through the holes, he unships the sieve, 
and throws out the stones. Another basketfal is then taken up; and when 
from 50 to 60 sievefuls have been washed the rocker is cleared out, and 
what is deposited at the bottom is put into the washing-pan I have shown, 
when the gold, being heaviest, settles. Most of the gold found in the Turon 
is in small pieces; but there also are large ones. Since the hundredweight 
was discovered, about thirty-five miles hence, many seekers have gone there, 
and companies are forming to crush the — I saw this gold weighed at 
our bank at Bathurst—a most wonderful 

“Thave been a purchaser of gold for a -” in Sydney, at from £3 3s. to 
£3 4s. 6d. per ounce, on commission ; I get 2% per cent. "for any a. coe 
The extent of my purchase to this time has been 517 ounces inabout a 





1 to 7. Diamonds,--8 to 11, Corundum.—12 to 14, Spinel-Ruby.—15 and 16, 


. Garnet.—17, 18, and 19, Topaz,— 


I bought from three men who came from the Hunter, and had worked twelve 
clear days, 724 ounces, £233 13s. 5d. What will this discovery be thought of in 
England ? @ areall very anxious to hear. I look upon the transportation 
question as settled ; the Home Government will never think of sending convicts 
to a gold country, unless they are mad.” 

The writer then describes the greatest art inthe washing to be in cleansing 
what comes from the rocker into the pan ; for the gold isnot easily seen until it 
has been worked and shaken in the pan, taking care every time it is dipped into 
the water that it takes away some of the sand and the gravel without letting the 
fine gold escape with it. 


(To the Editor of the InLustRaTED Lowpon News.) 


S1n,—I have long thought that the IxtustraTED Lonpon New might be- 
come the means of directing the attention of gold-searchers to valuable gems 
often found with that metal, but possibly thrown aside owing to a non- 
acquaintance with their appearances in the natural state: I therefore send the 
following figures of the natural appearances of diamonds, corundum, spinel- 
ruby, garnet, topaz, tourmaline, beryl, and ——. 

The Diamond.—Figure 1 is an octohedron; Figure 2 an octohedron having 
six planes on the edges; Figure 3, dodecahedron with rhombic faces ; Figures 
4, 5, and 6 are rarer forms. Out of 1000 diamonds I have generally found about 
one of the form Fig.6; about ten like Fig.5; fifty like Fig. 4; amd the re- 
mainder like 1, 2, 3, in about an equal proportion. With regard to the size and 
weight of diamonds, 500 out of 1000 which came in the same parcel were found 
smaller than Fig. 1, which is the exact size of a diamond weighing half a carat; 
300 were of the size 3, 4, 5, and 6—none of these exceeded a carat in weight ; 
eighty of the size 2 weighed a carat and a half; only one was as largeas Fig 16— 
this weighed 24 carats. The remainder varied from 2 to 20 carats, 

a carat being equal to three grains and one-sixth troy. Fig. 7 consists of a 
conglomerated mass of quartz pebbles rounded through having been water- 
worn, two crystals of diamond (one the size of a small pea, the other not 
larger than the head of a small pin), and various grains of gold ; the wnole 
cemented together by oxide of iron. This specimen is peculiarly interesting at 
the present time, as showing the association of diamonds with gold; it was 
brought by the late Mr. Mawe from the bed of a river in Brazil, and there isa 
reduced figure of it given in his “Treatise on Gems and Precious Stones,” 
plate 2; and it isthus described :—“ Cascalho : siliceous pebbles, aggregated and 
enveloping diamonds.” He _y it to the late Duke of Buckingham, and 
it came into my possession as part of the extensive collection which I 
bought at the Sewe sale in 1848, Mr. Mawe states that when diamonds 
diseovered in the Brazils they were used as counters in playing 


20, Tourmaline,—21. Quartz.—22. Beryl, 


GEMS OFTEN FOUND WITH GOLD, 
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cards, inhabitants being ignorant of their value until the arrival of an 


officer who had been in India, and who, being struck with their 
geometrical symmetry of form, took a quantity of them to Portugal, where 
their true nature became ascertained. I have recently been informed by two 
respectable persons from the Brazils, that in 1844 @ slave was searching for 
gold in the bed ofa river in the province of Bahia, and discovered diamonds. It 
being a new localityfor diamonds, 297,000 carats were collected in two years, 

which produced upwards of £300,000. I see no reason why diamonds should 

not be found in Australia, Canada, California, as well as in those other gold dis- 
tricts from which they have hitherto been obtained. The value of the mast in- 
ferior diamonds, unfit for jewellery, is £50 per ounce. Could they be found in 
sufficient abundance to be sold at £5 per ounce, the benefit to the arts would 
be incalculable. Not only would the seal-engraver, watchmaker, lapidary, 
glazier, &c., be able to procure them at easier prices, but numerous substances 
would be rendered useful which at present cannot be profitably worked owing to 
the high price of diamonds. 

Figures 8 to 1) represent four crystals of Corundum. This substance is com~- 
monly found in six-sided prismatic crystals, and frequently terminated at each 
end by six-sided pyramids. When transparent, and of a blue colour, it is known 
in jewellery as the sapphire; when merely of a red colour, it is called Oriental 
ruby ; and when this colour is of a rich depth, the stone is more valuable than 
even the diamond. . : - 

Figures 12 to 14. Three crystals of Spinel-Ruby. —It is of various shades of 
red, and is easily distinguished from corundum by the peculiarity of its crys- 
talline form and inferior hardness. F : 

Figures 15 and 16. Crystals of Garnet.—-These are chiefly found in the dode- 
cahedron form; are occasionally of a beautiful red colour ; when semi-trans- 
parent, are called by the jewellers “ carbuncles.” These are of comparatively 
little value. 

Figures 17 and 18. Two rhombic prisms of 7opaz.—It is found in rivers, fre- 
quently with all the edges and angles of the original crystal worn off, and pre- 
senting a round appearance, in which state it is often mistaken for the diamond, 
owing to the colour and specific gravity of each being the same. It may, how- 
ever, easily be distinguished from it by the difference of the hardness and 
fracture, like Fig. 19. The diamond yields readily to mechanical division 
parallel to ail the planes of the regular octohedron ; the topaz only at right an- 
gies to the axis of the crystal, indicated in Fig. 19 by the darkest straight line, 
with a smooth brilliant surface, as if polished by the lapidary; and slices of 
it may readily be separated parallel to the same dark line, each having 
the same brilliancy. 

Fig. 20. Tourmaline.—A crystal having six sides, deeply striated in the longi- 
tudinal direction, and terminated by a three-sided pyramid; colour varying 
from black to brown and green. Transparent specimens are useful to the philo- 
sopher in experiments on polarised light. 

Fig. 21. Crystal of transparent Quartz, or “ Rock Crystal,” frequently called a 
* diamond” in the mining districts, as ** Bristol diamond.” “ Cornish diamond,” 
&c. The crystal represented by this figure was brought from California by a 
person who refused £200 for it, under the impression that it was a real diamond, 
because it scratched glass and could not be scratched with a file. Its real 
value, however, is not more than 2s. 6d. The crystalline form would at once in- 
dicate the difference, and when broken the fracture would resemble the curved 
fracture of broken glass. 

No. 22, Baryl, presents an hexagonal prism, and is usually of a green colour. 

I have refrained from giving any description of the chemical composition, re- 
lative hardness, specific gravity, and other characters of minerals, because I 
would not trespass upon your space, or give information whic would be useful 
to the scientific reader only. 

January 22, 1852. 


I remain, yours, &c., 
149, Strand. 


Jas. TENNANT. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF PRESERVED PROVISIONS. 


Tose who are conversant with the medical literature of the past century need 
not be told the ravages which scurvy formerly worked among sailors long con- 
fined on board ship. Peculiarity of diet wasthe sole cause of this—a too long 
restriction to salt beef and pork, and the total absence of all vegetable food. A 
great step was gained when sailors were supplied with lime-juice: attacks of 
scurvy then became less frequent; nay, if the lemon-juice were taken in suffi- 
cient quantity, sea-scurvy might be kept absolutely at bay. 

Agreeable though lime or lemon juice may be, taken as landsmen take it, at 
no very frequent intervals, as a grateful adjunct to their drink, its habitual daily 
use becomes so unpleasant, that the most stringent discipline of a man-of-war 
has often been necessary to enforce its use amongst a crew: this lime-juice, as 
daily administered on shipboard, became no better than an agreeable physic, 
against which, although scurvy threatened with a penalty, the sailor often re- 
beiled. It was not until M. Appert’s discovery of preserving unsalted provisions, 
by soldering them into an air-tight canister, that a possibility existed of furnish- 
ing the sailor for months or years together with unsalted animal and vegetable 
food. his discovery was patented in Englasd by M. Goldner, whose name has 
recently come very prominently before the public, in connexion with certain 
stores of provisions intended for the use of the British navy, but condemned, after 
scrutiny, as being totally unfit for food. As the whole subject of these preserved 
provisions has naturally engrossed a large amount of public attention, and as 
the process itself is publicly attacked as though it were bad in principle and 
deserving of reprehension, we have thought that our readers may be interested by 
a popular account of the mode of preserving the provisions, and a short expo- | 
sition of the principles on which their preservation depends. | 

Most persons, however superficial their information may be, are aware that the 
exclusion of atmospheric air is an efficient means of retarding putrefaction. The | 
housewife instinctively avails herself of this principle when she covers her potted 
ham or potted beef with a layer of mutton suet: it is done for the purpose of 
excluding the atmospheric air. But the housewife does not apply the principle | 
quite far enough; she only effects a compromise: the external air can 10 | 
longer touch her viands, it is true, and therefore their period of decomposition is | 
delayed; but, were it not for the preservative agency of salt and other | 
condiments, the air lingering between the fleshy interstices would have {| 
been quite sufficient to set up the most destructive putrefaction. | 
Appealing still to domestic operations, we will now direct the reader’s attention | 
to the ordimary method of preserving gooseberries. Being put into a bottle | 
with sugar and water, the bottle is placed in a jsaucepan of boiling water, and | 
kept there until the gooseberries soften, and the surrounding fluid gives off steam, | 
when a cork is tightly fitted in, and being smeared with sealing-wax the air can | 
no longer get in. Now, thesedomestic operations only etfect a compromise atter | 
all: the atmospheric air is only partially excluded, and were it not for the 
assistance of salt and spices in the first domestic instance, and sugar in the 
second, the processes would not succeed. | 

That which the housewife accomplishes in part, Messrs. Appert and Goldner | 
accomplish abso!uteiy. They dispel every lingering trace of atmospheric air (or | 
rather they can and ought to do so), and, then rapidly soldering the canister, | 
the provisions will keep good as long as the surrounding tin plate. | 

Such is the theory of the process. Let us now detail the practice, and, for the | 
purpose of concentraticg our ideas on @ specitic case, let us follow the various | 
stages of preserving in a canister some one individual article of food: suppose | 
we say turtle soap. | 

The various ingredients, then, which enterinto this mystic compound—we do | 
not pretend to be versed deeply enough im culinary science to know what they all | 
are—being elaborately concocted according to the usual precepts of aldermanic | 
cookery, are put into a tin canister similar to those conjuring-boxes of the | 
modern grocery trade in which three pounds of coffee are squeezed into the | 
space of two, and the canister top is accurately soldered on. All access of the | 
external atmosphere would now be entirely cut off were it not for the existence | 
of a minute hole penetrated through the canister top. } 
important, a3 we shall soon perceive. | 

The case is now put to stand half way deep in a cast-iron trough eontaining 
a solution of chloride of calcium, through which passes an abundant ramitica- | 


This little aperture is all- 


tion of pipes containing steam. The result is that the steam-pipes in ques- | 
tion heat the chloride of caleium to a degree considerably above that of boiling | 
water; therefore the turtle soup is once more brought to a violent state of | 
ebuilition, and a fiercs current of steam issues from the little aperture. 

Now, the slightest consideration is enough to prove that the current of steam 
could not issue without driving all the air before it; therefore, so far as our 
canister of soup is concerned, immediately the current of steam is seen toissue, 
we might touch the aperture with a drop of soft solder and hermetically seal the 
case at once. 

Soups, indeed, are the very easiest of all provisions to preserve by the canister | 
process, and itis only when we have to deal with large joints, or poultry, that 
the manufacturer is required to be on the alert. Suppose, for instance, we had 
a fowl to deal with, instead of the turtle soup, then we must not forget that the 
bones of birds are hollow and contain air; hence the steam aperture must not 
be soldered down until the fowl has been maintained in a state of ebullition | 
for such a time as in the operator’s judgment may have sufficed to 
drive out every lingering trace of air from the interior of the animal. 
This is a precept of universal application, and from the neglect of which a de- 
composition of the viands wouid result. Finally, after soldering the steam-hole, 
the canister is not immediately removed from the sou/ce of heat, but its contents | 
are raised, under pressure to a degree of temperature considerably above the boil- | 
ing point. This part of the operation is essentia! to success, and by no means de- | 
void of danger. We well remember hearing recited to us the relation of an 
operator who was killed most ridiculously and ignobly by a boiled turkey. The | 
canister in which the bird had been soldered was exposed to the process ot heat- | 
ing under pressure, and steam was generated beyond the power of the canister 
toendure. Asa natural consequence of this, the canister burst, the dead tur- 
key sprang from his coffin of tin plate, and, killing the cook forthwith, made 
him at once a candidate for a leaden one, to illustrate in another way the effects 
of atmospheric exclusion. 

There is a proverb of somewhat general acceptation, touching the purchase of 
a‘*pig ina poke.” A bargain of this kind is usually dered to be i 
tent with that love of safety which characterises ordinary transactions of pur- 
chase and saie; yet there seems at first sight to be no alternative as regards the 
purchase of canister-preserved foods. People are usually content to open some 
four or five per cent. of a lot, and to assume that, as these are found, so will the 
rest be: for our own part, we shall not want any such proof as this; mere in- 
spection of the outside of a canister would convey to us an absolute indication 
of its inside condition. Now, on account of the air soldered into lead coffins, 
their contents decompose, gas is generated, and the coffin sides bulge out. 
Well, the sides of a canister of preserved meat will bulge out too if any decom- 
position is going on within, and by this infallible sign may a good canister be 





, known froma bad one. Of course, some little time after the preserving process 

has been concluded is necessary to develop this appearance, and hence it is far 
from a safe plan to purchase these preserved provisions immediately they have 
been prepared. 

Supposing no such bulging ont to be evident, but that, on the contrary, the 
sides of the canister are collapsed by the force of external atmospheric pressure, 
then may the case be pronounced good, then will its contents last, perhaps, as 
long as the tin plate itself. All that is now necesary is to protect the tin from 
rust, which is accomplished by coating it thickly with paint. 

Now, as regards the condemned Government stores—referred to in the 
ILtustratep Lonpon News for January 17—ithey were prepared in Moldavia, 
and hence the time occupied in their voyage here would have been quite 
sufficient to have set up decomposition, and to have caused that bulzing 
out of the canister sides of which we have spoken. We should like to be informed, 
then, whether this appearance were recognised by the Government inspectors ? 
If it were not recognised—did not in point of fact exist—if the present condition 
of the food is attributable to a perforation of the tin from subseqnent causes, 
that perforation must be visible. We desire to know, then, whether such perfo- 
rations really exist ? 

As for the principle of the proces, it is irreproachable, and cannot fail to be 
successful when applied with moderate care: we consider it one of the most 
valuable applications of chemistry to the necessities of man that modern 
scientific annals can boast of. 

Our Sketch represents the establishment of Messrs. Ritchie and M‘Call, of 
Houndsditch, whose preserved provisions are excelleat, as we can testify from 
experience, having examined the contents of canisters taken at random from 
their stores. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 





Suwpay, February 1.—Third Sunday after Epiphany. 
Monpay, 2.—Purification. Candlemas Day. 

TuEsDAY, 3.—Blaise. San rises 7h. 39m., sets 4h. 50m. 
WEDNESDAY, 4.—Stoppage of United States Bank, 1840. 
TuHusspay, 5.—Agatha. The late Sir R. Peel born, 1788 
Fatpay, 6.—Dr. Priestley died, 1804, 

Saturpar, 7.— Half Quarter Day. 





TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 7, 1852. 
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} OYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE, OXFORD-STREET.— 
Under the Management cf Mr. CHARLES KEAN.—On MONDAY, FEB. 2, will be 
periormed Shakspeare's Piay ef the MERCHANT of VENICE. and the Pantomime  Tues- 
day, 3d, Shakspeare’s Comedy of Twelfth Night, with the Swiss Cottage (as acted at Windsor 
Castle by Koya! command), and the Pantomime. Wednesday, 4:h, Shakspeare’s Tragedy of 
Hamlet, and the Pantomime. Thursday, Sth, Shakspeare’s Comedy of the Merry Wivcs of 
Windsor, and the Pantomime. Friday, 6ih, the Theatre will be closed, in consequence of the 
Royat Performances at Windsor Castle. Saturday, 7th, To Parents and Guardians, the Swiss 
Cottage, and the Pantomime, 
ratye] ~ " > + r acl 
T. JAMES’S THEATR#.—Mrs. FANNY KEMBLE wiil 
commence a Series of READINGS of SHAKSPEARE, at the St James's Theatre, on 
TUES'AY EVENING Next, on which occasiun will be given MIDSUMMER NIGHTS 


DREAM, with Mendelssohn’s Music. C , Mr Lucas; assisted by full Orchestra and 
Chorus. 












. > , ~ > . 
STLEY’S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE. — Proprietor and 
Manager, Mr W BATTY.—On MONDAY, FEBRUARY 24, and during the Week, the 
Performances will commence at Seven, wiih the gurg Orienta! Sp le of BLUE 
BEARD. To be followed by the astounding Performances of Mons Frantz Bensoo. 
The Scenes in the Circle will be ef the most novel and pieasing description. The 
whole to conclude. each Evening, with the popular and only Equestrian Pantomime in 
London, entitled MR. AND MRS. BRIGGS; or, Punch’s Festival—Mirth, Wit. and Jollity. 
The last JUVENILE FETE this segson will take place on FRIDAY next, February 6th, on 
which occasion the entertainmeat will commence with the Pantomime, concluding at an 
early hour with “ Blue Beard.’’—Tiokets may be had at the Box-office, from Eleven till Four 
daily. Stage Manager, Mr. T. Thompson. 
~ 7 ~ . , oP DLE 
OYAL MARKIONETTE THEATRE, ADELAIDE-STREET, 
} WEST STRAND —Continuous Novelties, Continuous Success. Continuous Applause, 
and overflowing audiences. Great hit of the BOTTLE IMP.—MONDAY, FEBRUAKkY 24, 
and every Evening during the week, a new Gratulatory ADDRESS, written and delivered by 
Mr Albany Brown ; the MANAGER’S ROOM, in which Signor Bari Tone will sing the 
** French Commentator on Shakspeare.’’ The grand Melodramatic Romance of the “ Bottie 
Imp.” First time of a new Neapoiitan grotesque Divertisse ment, calied ** Arlechino For- 
tunauto,”’ with the new Italian Mimes. Doors open at Half-past Seven; to commence at 
Eight o’Clock. A MORNING JUVENILE PERFORMANCE on WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 
DAY next, ucon wh’‘ch oceasion the doors will be opened at Half-past Two, and commence at 
Three o’Clock.—Private Boxes and Stalis to be had at the Box-office of the Theatre, and of 
all the principal Librarians. 


OBIN’S SOIREES PARISIENNES et FANTASTIQUES, 

232, Piccadilly.—Third Progratame. Inimitable Novelties. Every Evening. at Eight 
o'Clock, Mand Madame Kobin will repeat their inimitable SOIREES. Every Wednesday 
a Morning Performance, at Half-past Two. Children under ten years ot age balf price. 
Places may be secured at Mr Mitcheil’s, Royal Library, Mr Sams’ Roya! Library, Ebers, An- 
drews, &c. N.B.—The entertai will be luded with the marvellous per ormances 




















| he will perform specimens of all the great Pianoforte Composers, including several never 


| psriments,&c. ‘Lo be tollowed by PAST TEN O'CLOCK and a CLOUDY NIGHT, and other 


| JLECTRO-BIOLOGY.—Last Week but One, at EGYPTIAN 


of Antonio Diavolo and his Ciown (two automatons of unrivalled perfection); and aiso the 


Last Moment of a Bjoomer. 
ECITATIONS MUSICALES.—SECOND SEASON.— 
PROGRAMME of Mr W BINFIELD'S RECITATION, NEW BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 
27, Queen Anne-strect, TUESDAY EVENING, FEB. 3. at 8o'clock:—Trio, Beethoven. Aria, 
Mandel. Duet. Harp and Piano, Rossini. Rode’s Air, varied. Grand Fantasia, Harp, Alvars. 
* La gita ia gondoia,” Alary. Nocturne,Chopin Etude, Moscheles. ~* Soave sia il vento,” 
Mozart. Fantasia, Concertina, from ** Lucia.”” Vocal Duet, Mendelssohn. Sestzt, Oberon. 
Vocalists. the Mi-ses Pyne and Mr W Binfield. Instrumentalists, Misses Margaret and L 
Binfield, Messrs W R, H, and A Binfield.—Tickets, 48; Double, 53; Reserved, 78; at 201, Ke- 
gent-street. 
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M ONS. ALEXANDRE BILLET begs to announce that his 
pA THIRD ANNUAL SERIES of SIX PERFORMANCES of CLASSICAL PIANO- 
FOKTE MUSIC wiil take place at 8T. MAKTIN’S HALL on TUESDAY, FEBRUARY the 
10th and 24th, MARCH the 9th and 23d, and APRIL the 6th and 20th. In the course of which 


before performed in public. Select Works of the following Masters wi:l be produced:— 
Bacb, Scarlatti, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Dussek, Steibelt, Pinto, Cle- 
menti, T Field, Moscheles, Kalkbrenner, Hummel, Cramer, Woelti, Mendelssohn, Spohr, F 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Early in February will be published, in two vols, 8vo, cloth, price One Guinea, with 
Portrai:, now first collected, and translated in a complet* form, 
HE POLITICAL WRITINGS of PRINCE LOUIS 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE; with an ORIGINAL MEMOIR of his LIFE, brought 
down to the present date, drawn from Authentic Sources Critical Notes, &c. 

These volumes will possess great interest at the present moment. Amonest the most 
important works of the Prince which they wll comprise are h’s * Political Reveries :"" with 
the Scheme of a Constitution, published in 1832; ** Ideas of Napo'eonism ;” * On the Exiine- 
tion of Pauperism ;” “ Historical Para lels betweon 1688 and 1830,"’ Xo, &c 

Office of the NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 227, Strand. 


WY] OTICE.—The Subscribers to the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS cau have their Volumes Bound in the appropriate Covers, Gilt-Edged, at 


os 
per Volume, bv sending them, carriage paid, with Post-office order payable to LEIGHTON 
SON, and HODGE, 13, Shoe-lane, Londen, 


LL the LONDON and COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS punc- 
tually supplied, in Town and Country, by W DAWSON and SONS, 74, Cannon-street, 

City, London. (Established 1809) *«* Advertisements and Notices of Births, Deaths, an 
Marriages inserted in all the London and Country Newspapers. A list to bs had on applica- 


tion. Country Booksellers supplied. 
RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, — Haverstock-hill, for 
Children of both sexes, of all denominations. and from every part of the kivgdom. 
Pation—The QUEEN 
FIFTY ORPHAN CHILDREN will be ADMITTED daring the present year; 25 at cach 
Election. The next Election will take place in APRIL, all applications for which must be sen t 
in before the lat of March. Forms for filling up, witb the list of Governors, and ali the nece:= 
sary information, may be obtained at the offices of the Charity. To meot the increased ex- 
penses arising out of the admission of dutional children since ts4:, contributions are 
earnestly solicited JOSEPH SOUL, Secte ary. 
Offices, 32. Ludgate- hill, January 19. 1852. 
Ths NINETY-FOUKTH ANNIVERSARY of the CHARITY will be celebrated by a 
FESTIVAL, which will take place at the LONDON TAVERN, on THURSDAY. MARCH 18, 
when the Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR will preside, supported by the Sheriffs of London 
and Middle-ex, and the Under- Sheriffs. 
A List of Stewards will shortly be published. 
Annual contribution of a Governor, £1 18; life, £10 108; annual subscriber, 10s 6d; life, £5 58, 


HE ROYAL PANOPLICON of SCIENCE and ART, 
Leicester square, incorporated by Charter. Capital £80,000, in Shares of £10 eech. 
Deposit, £1 per share. 
PATRONS. 


The Most Hon the Marquises of Londonderry, Ai'esbury, and Granby; the Right Hon the 
Earla of Shrewsbury, Curdigan, Cadogan, Craven, Verulam, Ducie, and Ell: smere; the Right 
Hon Lord Beaumont, the Right Hon Sir F Poliock (Lord Chief Baron), the Right Hon Lord 
Viscount Brackiey, the Right Hon Lord William Powlet’, aud the Right Hon the Lord May or 

ssident—Gerard Noel Hoare, Esq. Hendon. 
Vico-Pre sident—Samuel Gurney, jun, Esq. 65, Lombard-street. 
Resi ent and Ne Ce KE Marmaduke Ciarke, Esq. 


Baily, E H, Esq, RA 
ME 


























sta, 3 Martin, J, Esq, K L 

Cubiit, L. qg, ACE Monti, Signor R 

Zivey, G J, Esq. Mus Dee Mu pratt, 8, Esc. Ph D 

Hall, SC A | Paris J esq. MD,F RS,FLS 
RA 


Roberta, D, Eq. 

St John. J A, ksq 
anc., G, Esq Smart, Sir George T 

Landseer, C, Esq, RA Ure, A, Esq, MD,F RS 


MacDowell, P, Keq, RA 
Treasurers—John Masterman, Eeq, M P ; Henry Hoare, Erq. 
Auditors—Robert N Fowler, Eeq, 4, Princes-street, Bank; G D’Olier Gowan, Esq, 
7, Copthatl-court, Throgmorton-street. 

The progress which has been made in th» Bui !ding in process of erection in Leicester-:quare 
is highly saciefactory, and affords every ground tor hope that the Institution will be in fuil 
operation in the early part of next year, when it will be the object of the Ccuncil of Directin 
to ensure the approbation of the public by the superiority of the arrangements, both as re- 
gards scientific instruction and amu-ement. 

Application for prospectuses, and for the remaining chartered shares, to be made to the 
Secretary, at the temporary offices of the Corporation, 23, Tavi-tock-sueet, Strand from 10 
to 40’clock; or to Messrs. Sheppard and Sons, Stock and Share Brokers, 28, Tbreadneedle~ 
street. Ry order of the Council, WILLIAM REYNULDsS, Sec. 

FIFTH DIVISION OF PROFITS 
Ceanicat, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE AS- 
SURANCE SOCIETY. 
REPORT OF THE UVIKECTORS, 

Read at an Extraordinary General Meeting, held at the Soci ty’s Office, on the Ist day of 

anuary, 

In accordance with the Provi ions of the Deed of Constitution, the Directors have called the 
present meeting, for the purpose of laying before the Proprie ors abd the Assured the result 
of an investigat-on of the Society’s Atfuirs for the five years ending Jume 30th, 1451. 

On that day the Society had bevn in existence twenty-seven years; and the result of this 
the fifth investigation affords. like each preceding one, abundsnt grounds of congratulation 
as tothe past, and of hope for the future. This will be evident by a cousideratiou of the fol< 
lowing facts :— 

The Income of the Society, for the year ending June 30, 1846, was £116,300; that for the 
year ending June 30, 1851, £136,100; being an iucrease since the last Quinquennial Division of 
£19,800 per annum. 

In January, 1847, the surplus divided was £154,590. 

The total Assets on June 30th last, exc.usive of the Proprieters’ paid-up 

Capital of £50 000, were ° 














o e eo . es e+ £864.327 11 1 
The total Liabilities upto the same date were .. o ee e+ OS3,112 4 1 
Leaving a Surplus of ee . oe £161 215 7 0 


The above Surplus of £181,215 has now to be dealt with, but ia order to avoid inconve- 
nient fraciions, the Directors have resolved te recommend to this meeting to divide ihe sum 
of £180 000. 

In conformity with the provisions of the original Deed (which alone regulates the present 
Division), one-sixth part ef the Profits is to be divided smong the Propristors. and one-half 
among tho Assured fcr Life. This will apportion to the Proprietors £30,000. and to the 
Assured for Life £90,000, leaving « ne-third of the said Profits, amounting to £60,000, to be 
laid by as a Keserve Fund. The Proprietors wiil thas receive a Bouus of £6 per Share. and 
aa @ sum of £131,125, being the equivalent in rvversion to the above amount of 
£90,000, 

This sum of £131,125 will be added to the policies, and be payable at ths death of the re- 

spective parties, and will form an addition. varying with the different ages, from 244 to 59 per 
cent. en ths Premiums received during the last five years. 
In estimating the amoant of liabillties, it is important to observe that each Policy has been 
valued separately; that there has been no eocroachment on, or anticipation of, tuture profits; 
and that a mode of valuation has been adopted wh-reby a larger sum than i- usual with 
most other offices, has been retained to meet such claims as may arise. This will appear by 
the following example :-— 





Ottiees valuing By a Mode Difference in fa- 


y 
Sums set aside as the vaiue of a} by the North- 











Hiller, Chopin, Macfarren, 8 W Bennett, Stephen Heller, &c.—Tickets for a Single Concert 
23; Reserved Seats. 58: Subscriptions to Reserved Seats, One Guinea. To bs had at the Hall. 

OVi’S ENTERTAINMEN'S at CROSBY HALL having 
beem received on Monday last by an audience crowded to the ceiling. while numb-rs 

were Unable to obtain places, Mr LOVE will appeac againon MONDAY, FEB 2. He will 


present his Entertainment, eatitied LOVE'S LENTEN LUCUBRA(‘IONS, with Vocal Ex- 





Entertainments. Pianoforte, Herr Loz. Begin at 8. Stalls, 35; Hall, 28; Gallery, Is. 
Books, containing Pregrammes, &c, 6d.—On Thursday, Feb 5, Mr Love wiil appear at the 
Assembiy Rooms, Wovurn; on Wednesday, Feb 11, aud Thursday, Feb 12, at the Assembiy 
Rooms, Cambridge. 


TATIONAL DiKHNCES.—An EXPLANATORY DE- 
SCRIPTION of WILKIN:ON’'S STADIA, the PRUSSIAN MUSKET, the LANCASTER 


and MINIF RIFLES, the IMPKUV#D CONICAL BULLET, and FIKEARMS of the Earlier 
Periods, wiil be wivenat the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, by Mr CRISPE. 
LE 








N GOMPERTZ’S GIGANTIC PANORAMA of the 

e AKCTIC REGIONS is now Exhibiting at the QUEKN'S ROOMS, PORTSMOUTY, 
to the u.ost crowde! audiences ever assembied witiia the walis of those Rooms.—This Pano- 
rama will next be ext.ibited in the Town of Brighton. 


HALL.—Kev T FISKE wil! continue his LECTURES NEXT WEEK, at 169, ALDERS- 
GATE-STREET, on MONDAY EVENING; at the Music Halt, Store-sireet, on Wednesday 
Evening; and at the Commercial fall, King's-road, Chelsea, on Saturday Evening, at Eigut 
o'Ciock, with a great varievy of Extraordinary Experiments upon persens in a perfectiy 
waketul state. Dr Darling wili Lecture aad Experimentevery Evening atthe Egyptian Hail 


NALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14, REGENT-STREET,—. 
Last Four Weeks of the Crystal Palace as a Garden, the Overland Mail to India, and 

Taj Meha', now exhibiting daily, at 3 and 8 o’c’ock (for the productizn of the New Dio- 
rama, the Military Achicvements of the Duke of Weilington). Admission, 1s, 26 6d, and 
35. Doors open half an hour before each representation. 





INDUSTAN.—tThis Grand MOVING DIORAMA is now 
OFEN daily, at 12, 3, and 8, at the Asiatic Gallery, Baker-street Bazaar, Portman- 

square. Admission ls, 2:, and 236i. ‘* The speciator is made :o ascend the stream from .bhe 
flat region o Calcutta to the glorious range or the Himalayas, and everything of interest in 
the wav is mapped and pictured with the fidelity of a geographer and thw ekill of an artist.’’— 


The Athenzum. 
GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK.—tThe | 





tf OOLUGICAL 
HIPPOPOTAMUS pres: nted by H. H. the Vic roy of Egypt, the ELEPHANT-CALF, 
and many recent additioas are exbibited daily.—Acmis;ion. ls.; on Mondays, td. 


Big — Ag bwrndy ASSEMBLY-ROOMS, DEAN-STREET, 
SOHO, capable of accommodating 2000 persons.—SUIRELS DANSANTES every 
Night. Admission, td; per quarter, £1 is.—Mc Caidwell undertakes to teach any Lady or 





| Gentleman unacquainted with the routine of the Ball-room to enter with grace and freedom, | 


and take part in tois Fashionable Amusement, in six privatelessons, tor £1 le. Class Nights | 
are forming twice @ week. ‘The next LUNG QUADRILLE Nis wili take place on | 
‘TUESDAY, FEB. 24. Admission, 1s, i 


7 - ; : 

MHE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION (with the Collection 

of Materiais, Patents, Processes, &c, connected with Architecture) is NOW OPEN, trom 
10 till dusk, ath» Fortland Galleries, opposite the Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street — 
Admission, !s, including a Catal gue; Season Tickets, including a Catalogus, adinitting the 
holder trom the !0th of January to the loth of March, 2s. Free tickets may be had for work- 
inex on application at the Galleries. 

JAS. EDMESTON, junior, 1 


JAS. FERGUSSON, F.R $A, § Hon Secs. 
/J\HE SEA.—Young Gentlemen are carefully and expeditiously 


prepared for the Naval Service by Mr E G LIVES Y, who has been «minenily scccess~ 
fui for many years past.—Address to Kidon House, Gravene rion Surrey. 
{MART’s WRITING INS'TITU'LION, 5, Piccadilly, between 
the Hay market and Kegent-circus.—Open from Tin tili Nine daily. Persons of all ages 
received (privately) and taught at any time suiting their own convenience. Lessons one hvur 
each No classes; noextras. Inmprovement guaranteed in eight or twelve casy lessons. 
Separate rooms for ladies, to which depariment (if preferred) Mrs, Smart will atwend.—For 
terms, &c., apply to Mr, Smart, as above. 

















i vour of this Office 
Policy tor £1000. ampion Three} —— by this) at fature Divi- 
per Cent, Table | sad sions. 
£ s.d. £ 6d £34. 
Effected atthe Age of 40, after 10 
years .. ee ee ee oe 1523 7 138 8 5 6 410 
Etfected at the Age of 50, after iu 
years .. oo eo ee ee 197 17 3 215 2 0 w7w49 
Enfected at the Age of 60, afier 10 
years . a - .- o- 232 7 5 326 3 0 4315 7 


The Proprietors and the Assured are aware that hitherto the Profits at each Division couid 
only be appropriated in the propor ions of one-sixth to the Proprietors, aad three-sixths to 
the Assured, while the remaining two-sixths were thrown back into the general assets of the 
Society, and formed an ever accumulating Keserve Fund. 

The consequence hag been. that the Reserve Fund, which at the Division at the end of the 

it Seven Years. in June, 1831, was only £5,000 
Had increased in 1836 5 S00 


Pe 184k to 29,500 
ba 1846 to 51,500 
And in June 1851 to 60,0 0 


The continual increase of this Fund has up to this tim: opersted to the disadvantage of the 
Assured, and has tended materially 10 dimiuish the amount of the Bouus, which woud have 
been apportioned to them bad the whole profits been distribuied at each quinqw nnial period. 
In order to obtain poweis to alter the mode of division, and for other pu: poses. the Virectors, 
with the consent of the proprivtors, applied tor snd obtained an act of rarliament in 1850 

by ths Act he Reserve Fund is now permanently fixed at £50 000; and the Profits, at the 
nex: ard ail fuvure Divisions, ere t> be distributed in the proportions of one-sixth to the Pro- 
prieto:s, and tive-sixths among the Assured. 

The effect of these changes will be tu give to the Proprietors hereafter a much smal'er pro- 

rtion of the Protite; but, from the addi:ional inducements held cut io the Assururs, the 

irectors venture to hope that a consid«rable increase of business will affurd some compensa- 
tion for this sacrifice. 

As regards Assurers, whether old or new, it is clear that the recent arrangement will prove 
highly advantageous to them, The difficulties arising from the augmentatiun of a continually 
i ing and jivisibie surp us have thus been semoved; and atthe Division in 1857 the 
Assured will participate in ibe proportion above stated, not only in the Profite regularly 
accruing from ihe general busines, but also in the five years’ interest derived from the sum of 
460,000 now laid by, tgether with £10,000, being part of the principal. 

itis confidently antictpated that the interest of .he said sum of 260,000, togetker v ith the 
£10,000, wiil aione produce an amount ful y equal to that portion of the profiteto which the 
Vruprictors will be entitied; so that, upon this view, the Assured will have the bemem of the 
entue profits produced by the regular business. 

The Society therefore presents uli the advantages afforded by Pro; rietary Offices, and more 
than all tho.e offered by Mutual Offices, since in this eetimaie no account is taken of the 
Profits which may be mr alised by Poiicies issued on the non-pariicipating scale—a branch of 
business which mutual Offices ao not usually undertake. 

When the provisions ef the Act came into operation on the Ist July, 1851, the Directors 
caused an entirely new Prospectus to be published, embodying every additional facility tor 
Assurers which increased experience bad rendered it advisable to adopt. Policies can now be 
effected either on a participating or a non-pariicipating scale; ihe Assured have leave to 
reside in most paris of the world without extra charge; and c:aims will in future be paid at 
the end of thirty days after proof of Death, instead of three or six months, as is the 
general rule, 

The Directors, therefore, after a period of twenty-seven years of steady and uninterrupted 
Prosperity, are enabies confidently to invite the attention of the Public to the great advan- 
lages offered to As.urers in this -ociety. An uousually amp'e sum has been retained to meet 
fucure claims. A large and permanent Rese: ve Fund has now reached the limit assigned by 
Aci Of Parliament. The expenses of management are small, and do nut exceed 34 per cent on 
the incume. And all persons conversant with the details of Life Assurance wiil at once per- 
ceive the favourable position of the Suciety, and will discern that its prospects are as en- 

Py ful 
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‘Lhe new Prospectus can now be obiained of ary of tho Society's Agents, or of 
GEO H PINCKARD, Secretary. 
99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


. y g ‘ 
\ERMANY.—T> PAKRNTS.—a Clergyman and his Wife 
leaving England ia April for a resid:nce of a year cur more in av ry healtby and 
beautiful part«f Saxony, where first-rate masters can bs hed, wish to take CHARGE of 
ONE or TWO YOUNG LADIiés. ‘They have auweacy 1 sided sme years in Germany, are 
we'l acquainted with the language, und can give introcuetions into the bestsociety. Any 
one entrusted to their care would rec: ive the uimost kinda -s*, and be treated in all respects 
ee = of the family. The highest references given. 4 ddress Kev A M, 59, Brompton-square 

ondon. 








AT HAMPSTEAD.—EDUCATION of a superior character, 


conduc.ed by a LADY, who cun offer every advaniage, ov ihe most modern rystem of 
Jurtruction, from a long residence on the Continent, and much experience in private tuition 
in families of hgh standing. The situation of hor estabiishme.st 18 partioularly salubrious, 
and its proximity to Loudon atfords great tacilities for misters, A Parlour Bearder could be 
accommudated,—For verms, aud references to Clergymen, addr.ss A B, Post-office, Pamras- 
vais, London. 
7 ’ . » * ~ 

AW.—ARTICLED CLEKK WANTED.—A SOLICITOR 

at the West End (member of the Law Institution), in good conveyance ng and general 
praciice, is willing to treat wiih the friends of a gent ly snd well-ed' da YOUTH for 
his artic.«s on advantageous terms. He would be care uliy instructed in the principles and 
practice of the p:ofess.on, and have wousual opportunities of acquiring them, A mi 
ate premium required.—Letters addressed to OMEGA, care of Messrs, WILDY and SONS, 








in's Inn, London, will receive atwention, 
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RIFLE CLUBS, a necessary DEFENCE for ENGLAND in 
her present unprotected 
ENROLMENT and FORMATION of RIFLE BRIGADES throughout the Country. Uniform, | 
Prrciice. Drill, &c. Price One Penny; post free for two stamps.—London: JOHN KINGQ, 120, 
Fleet-street. Mcst liberal terms to the trade. 2 | 
- ta —————~ are y | 
41E LOCK-MANUFACTURERS of WOLVERHAMPTON | 
versus CHUBB —We, the undersignod. lock-manufacturers at Wo'verhampton, who 
have b-e. awarded Prize Medals at the Great Exhib'tion. in conjunction with Messrs. Chubb, 
have seen with considerable surprise the pretensions put forth by them in their advertisements 
in the * Woiverhamp‘on Chronicle” of Oct. 22 and 20, that their locks are the be:t and most 
tesvre before the public, and founding thvir claims to superiority on the ground of having 
sp cial approbation annexed to their award, reby protest against such pretensions, 
and question their right to superiority « ither for principle or workm«nship; we declare our be- 
lief that, as lockmakers, we are equal in every respect to Mesars Chubb; and we are au- 
thorised, on the authority of Dr Lyon Plwyfair, to state that the award of Sp»cial Approbation 
was intenped to indicate that the collection shown by the exhibitors generally merited ap- 
yroval, in addition to the objects erpscially inc'uded in the medal award It was also dis- 
linctiy stated by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, in his speech at the close of the Exhibi- 
tion that the Jurors did not attempt to decide on degrees of merit, but they rewarded all who 
had attained a certain degree of excellence. Now we canoot, and we th’nk the public will 
hve the same difficulty to. discover the grounds for such boasiing (9) wiff rent from the con- | 
duct of Messrs Bramah, who also received special Approbation with their Prize Medal), and 
We think that Messrs Chub» thon!ld have been the last persons to put themselves forward, 
Pee the great humiliation they must have experienced io having their locks picked by Mr 
obbds. 
We he eby chal'enge Messrs Chubb to test their claims to superiority before a corspetent 
tribuna:. as the only mode of arriving at the truth, the judges to be chosen partly by ourrelves 
tu partly by Messrs Chubb, and the locks to be those shown by each of us at the opening of | 


the kxhibition on the Ist of May last. 
HENRY YATES JOSEPH TAYLOR 
BENJAMIN WALTERS CHAKI.ES AUBIN 
JAMES GIBBONS, jun. GEORGE HARLEY. 
WILLIAM and JOHN LEA 
The above has twice appeared in the ** Wolverhampton Chronicle ” without boing replied to 
by Messra Chubb; we therefore leave it to the disceruing public to draw the inference. 











OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 








Noxt SaturDay, FEBRUARY 7, 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
will contain a Series of splendid Engravings of 
THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 


The Victoria Tower, the Roya! Staircase, the Vfctoria Hall, and the New House 
of Commons. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 
WITH 


A SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS; 


Containing a full Report of the Debates in Parliament, &c. | 








WITH THIS WEEK’S “ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 


IS GIVEN A SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS. 


Notice To Sunscrisers.—The back Numbers of the ILLUSTRATED | 
Lonpon News for 1850 and 1851 are now Reprinted, and may be obtained by 
order of all Bookse!lers and News-agents at the published price. The Num- 
bers previous to 1850 can be had only in Parts or Volumes. 





BOOKS, &c., RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 

The Wetr of Ardernan 3 vols ——-The Ark and the Deluge.——Murray's Handbook of 
Church and State ——A Short Account of the late Discoveries of Gold in Australia. By Joha 
E phinston: Erskine, Captain R.N. 

Music —A Hymn from Sawyer puran.—‘ Morceaux de Plaisir.""——“ Olivia."——Vocal 
Fxotics. ——* Mother's Shadow.” ——“* The Sister's Wedding." Ail Hail to the Magyar.” 











THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


| Slopes. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


meet his reward for it. There is a moral grandeur in public opi- 
nion, and in the public sentiment of what is right and generous, 
which no man, however exalted, and however powerful, can brave 
with impunity. Louis Napoleon is, even now, almost isolated ; 
he has no friends except among the needy, the desperate, and the 
profligate ; and what their friendship is worth—if it be not a de- 
secration of the name to apply it to the feelings of such people— 
the records of all human experience abundantly prove. At the first 
symptom of a change for the worse in his fortunes, the whole crew 
will desert him, and those who now eat the crumbs from his table 
will, we may be sure, be the first under such circumstances to con- 
sign him to the swamps where he has sent so many of his country- 
mer, or to expedite a sharper and more fatal catastrophe. That 
a man who for upwards of three years played so prudent a part, 
and who in difficulty and adversity appeared to show heart as well 
as head, should in the days of his prosperity exhibit so lamentable 
a want of both, is the most extraordinary incident of our times. 
The old and trite proverb, “Quem Deus vult perdere, priiis de- 
mentat,” has received a new exemplification; and all Europe re- 
peats it at each new freak of tyranny on the part of the President, 
and expects at no distant day the inevitable consummation. 





COURT AND HAUT TON. 


THE COURT AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


The Queen and the Prince Consort continue in the enjoyment of ex- 
cellent health. The Royal hospitalities have undergone no diminution 
during the past week. 

On Saturday the Baron and Baroness Brunnow and a numerous 
party of the nobility left the Castle. Major-General the Hon. George 
Cathcart, the newly-appointed military Governor of the Cape, arrived in 
the afternoon on a visit to her Majesty. 

On Sunday her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, the 
Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, the ladies and gentlemen of the 
Court, and the domestic household, attended divine service in the pri- 
vate chapel of the Castle. 

On Monday the Queen and the Prince Consort took walking exer- 
cise in the Home Park and Slopes. His Royal Highness afterwards 
went to London, and presided at a meeting of the Surplus Committee 
of the Great Exhibition. 

On Tuesday, at an early hour, his Serene Highness Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg, who had been on a visit to the Queen and Prince during 
the previous fortnight, left the Castle, on his return to the Continent. 

On Wednesday morning the Queen walked in the Home Park and 
The Prince Consort enjoyed the sport of shooting during the 
| morning; and in the afternoon the Earl of Aberdeen and the Earl of 
| Carlisle were added to the circle of Royal guests. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent has been a daily visitor at 
the Castle. 

It is expected the Court will arrive in town for the opening of Par- 
liament on Monday next. 





The Marquis of Lansdowne (Lord President) will give a full-dress 
dinner to a party of Peers on Monday, the 2d of February, at his residence, 
Larsdowne House, Berkeley-square. 

| The Countess Grey has issued cards for an assembly on Monday next, 
at the noble Earl’s mansion on Carlton House-terrace. 
| | The Countess of Ellesmere has issued cards for soirees every Thurs- 
day during Lent, at the family mansion in Belgrave-square. 
Lady John Russell received a select circle of the aristocracy and 
— diplomatique on Wednesday evening, at the residence of the Premier in 
hesh lace. 





LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 31, 1852. 





Never had a man entrusted with high authority so noble a chance | 
as that which was offered to the President of the French Republic on 
the first day of the present year. He had summarily destroyed a Con- 
stitution which had the fatal demerit of being unworkable; he had 
appealed to the people to ratify his violent act, and to grant him 
fresh powers for the government of the country; and the people 


had answered his appeal by a majority, possibly exaggerated, buat | 


mest undoubtedly triumphant and decisive. Up to that period, 
though there was much to condemn in his conduct, there | 
was also much to be said in extenuation, or, at all events, in 
explanation, of it. But his success, probably so much greater 


The Lord Chief Justice entertained a select party of friends at dinner, 
on Saturday evening, at Stratheden House; after which Lady Campbell 
received a small party of friends. 

M. Thiers has left town on a visit to Lord and Lady Ashburton, at 
the Grange. 

EnGuisH Empassy AT PArts.—Lorp NorMANBY.—It is announced 
that the Marquis of Normanby has, since his return to this country, résigned 
his appointment as British Ambassador at Paris ; and that Lord Cowley, Minister 
at Frankfort, will succeed to the post which is become vacant by the resigna- 
tion ofthe Marquis of Normanby. 

MarrisGE 1N Hicu Lire.—On Tuesday the marriage of the Hon. 
Richard Cornwallis Neville, eldest son of Lord Braybrooke, and the Lady 
| Chariotte Graham Toler, sixth daughter of the late Earl of Norbury and the 





| Countess Dowager of Norbury, was solemnised at St. Peter’s Church, Eaton- 
square, in the presence of a large circle of the friends of both families. 


THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 
Preparations on a very extensive scale have been made on the works of the 











than he anticipated, appears to have turned his head; and every 
individual act, and the whole aggregate of his acts, between the 
first day of the year and the period at which we write, has not 
only been a mistake as regards his own position, but a crime 
against his country and against the public and private morality of 
all Europe. History offers no example of such prodigious and 
wanton tyranny as he has exhibited, of such gratuitous cruelty and 
wrong, or of such suicidal and parricidal outrage—suicidal as 
regards his own prospects, and parricidal as regards the in- 
terests and liberties of that generous and unfortunate nation to 
whom he owes everything. The wholesale deportations to 
Cayenne; the banishment of many of the most illustrious of living 
Frenchmen without trial, and without even the allegation of a 
crime or’ an offence; the utter annihilation of all freedom of 
speech, writing, and action ; and the establishment of a grind- 
ing, unconscionable, and bloodthirsty despotism, successively asto- 
nished and alarmed Europe; and for all these acts he found, un- 
fortunately, that the men by whose aid he effected his coup d'état 
were, if not ready and zealous, at all events obedient instruments. 


But there was a point to be reached in his career to 
which not even these men could consent to follow or 
to be dragged after him. M. de Morny, who served 


him so effectually in December, discovered his own conscience 
in January, and, much to his credit, refused to sign the 
decree for the confiscation of the property of the Orleans family. 
Even M. Dupin, whese politics were of the colour of the religion 
of the famous Vicar of Bray, and chiefly consisted in maintaining 
his own position at the Cour de Cassation, whatever might be the 
Government, and whomsoever might be the ruler of France, 
could not reconcile it to his honour, his dignity, or his self- 
respect to hold a judicial office under a tyrant who outraged justice 
and common honesty in so glaring a manner In a remarkable 
and very spirited letter, which the newspapers of Paris have not 
been permitted to publish, but which has been given to the world 
by the journuls of London and Brussels, that eminent functionary 
has administered a rebuke which the French President, callous as 
he appears to be, must acutely feel, and for which it is probable 
that M. Dupin may, some fine morning, find himself an exile in 
Leicester-square, or, worse still, in the pestilential swamps of 
Cayenne. But such breathless races as Louis Napoleon is running 
are of necessity short ones. The moral sense of mankind can never 
be outraged with impunity. It was not so much the mis- 
government of Louis Philippe, or the ungcovernableness of the 
French people, that caused the revolution of February, 1848, 
as the public disgust at the meanness of his conduct towards the 
unhappy Queen of Spain. It was the “Spanish marriages” which 
rendered all hands powerless to preserve his throne, and which de- 

rived him of the courage to strike a blow for the maintenance of 
his authority. The Orleans family would, in all human proba- 
bility, have still been on the throne of France, if it had not been 
for the disgraceful intrigues which transformed the Duc de Mont- 
pensier into a Spanish prince, and gave his children a claim to the 
crown of Spain, Louis Napoleon, in confiscating or endeavouring 
to confiscate the property of the Orleans family, has committed 
an act still meaner than that was, and sooner or later he will 


new Houses of Parliament for the approaching session, which will be opened 
by her Mijesty in person next Tuesday. The old House of Commons and ad- 
jacent buildings in Abingdon-street, and the temporary wooden erections and 
hoarding in Paiace-yard, facing the entrance to Westminster Nall, have been 
pulled down, and the whole space thrown open, affording an uninterrupted.view 
of the end wings of the new palace. The entrance to the House of 
Commons will be through Westminster Hall, a noble flight of steps 
at the western end leading to the main corridor or avenue of the 
| chambers. The hall will be lighted by several gas illuminations of a spiral 
circular form, which will have a most charming effect upon the fine and stately 
proportions of the structure. The entrance of the Victorla Tower wiil be used 
for the first time by her Mujesty on the opening. The state carriage will proceed 
| under the tower, and her Majesty alighting will be conducted along the 

Royal corridor to the House ef Lords. The entire line of quay, er promenade, 
| fronting the Thames, has been lighted by some 40 or 50 gas-lamps, and from 
| the water has a very pleasing effect. 

The Earl of Derby will entertain at dinner a number of the Peers of 
the Country party on Monday next; and on the ensuing Wendesday and Sa- 
turday the noble Earl will give dinner parties to the members of the Lower 
Honse who at present sit at the Opposition side of the Commons. 

MEETING OF THK PROTKCTIONISTS —Several of the leaders of the 
Country perty were entertained at Burghley House, Stamford, during the past 
week, by the Marquis of Exeter, previous to the commencement of the Parlis- 
mentary session. Amongst those present were the Earl of Derby, the Duke of 
Montrose, the Earl of Malmesbury, the Marquis of Salisbury, Lord Burghley, 
Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Herries, Major Beresford, Mr. Newdegate, Captain Vyse, and 
Sir Charles Kuightley. The Countess of Derby and Lady Burghley were 
amongst the visitors at Burghley. The party assembled on Thursday, and sepa- 
rated on Monday.— Morning Herald. 

MinistERIAL Dinners.—The usual official dinners will take place on 
Monday. at which the Royal Speech will be read. 

Mr. Raikes Currie has paired off with Mr. Bagge for the early part 
of the session. 





Present AspPkcT OF PARLIAMENT.—Don’s PARLIAMENTARY 
CoMPANION.—The varied changes which the personne/of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment present from year to year render necessary almost every session a new 
edition of this valuable little work, which has now maintained its position, as 
the sole standard authority on the subject, for twenty years with the public. 
Amongst the more prominent of the new features comprised in the edition for 
1852 are the following; viz.—Notices of twenty-nine members wholly new to 
Parliament, or not included in the previous edition, a corresponding number 
having retired from Parliament, or died: a minute revision of that part of 
the volume entitled ** Constituency,” which now exhibits the number of registered 
electors and £10 householders in the United Kingdom entitled to vote, according 
to the latest Parliamentary returns; the numerous promotiens which have oc- 
curred both amongst Peers and Commoners, in consequence of the last brevet, 
duly registered; notices of four Irish bishops who come into the House of Lords 
this session, and who had no seat in that assembly last year; also of four Peers 
who have this year attained their majority : whilst the several changes, or new 
appointments, amounting to thirteen in number, which have taken place 
amongst the Ministers and officers of state, within the last twelve months, are 
chronicled ; and the respective salaries of Ministers, officers of state, and ambas- 
sadors, have been inserted, in accordance with the regulations which have recently 
taken place. The political epinions and pledges of members also have, as usual, 
been carefully stated on every important question, and altogether Mr. Dod has 
imparted to his “* Parliamentary Companion for 1852” an amount of valuable in- 
formation which renders it indispensable to that large section of the community to 
whom an intimate knowledge of the personal and political constitution of both 
branches of the Legislature is either requisite or a matter of interest. 

Errrcts OF THE ENGINEERS’ StRIKE—The Patrie states that, in 
consequence of the dispute in England between the working engineers and their 


employers, important orders for machines have been received in France from 
various countries. 


Lieutenant Pym arrived at Berlin on the 26th inst., his enterprise 
being for the present abandoned. He was to leave for London on the 26th inst. 








CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, §e. 


CAMBRIDGE, 

Decrees to Mempers or Kino’s Coitece.—The Syndicate appointed 
Nov. 26, 1851, “to consider the steps proper to be taken by the Senate for 
carrying into effect the purposes announced in the communication received by 
the Vice-Chancellor from the Provost and Scholars of King’s College on May 1, 
1851, and to report to the Senate,” and also authorised Dec. 10, 1851, ** to con- 
sider and report upon the grace offered to the Senate on the 29tn of October 
last,” have reported : 

That, having considered the matters referred to them, they recommend to the 
Senate that every undergraduate Fellow of King’s College proceeding to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, wko shall have been admitted Scholar after May 1, 
1851, upon whom, therefore, it will be incumbent to pass the examination 
entitling to admission ad respondendum queestioni, shail be required upon his 
application; for such admission to suomit to the caput the usual certificate of 
terms, duly signed and sealed, and to present the same supplicat, and to pay 
the same fees, as a member of any other college. ‘Ss 

Also, that every such person. upon his application for admission to the degree 
of Master of Arts, shall, in like manner, present the same supplicat, pay the 
same fees, and proceed according to the same forms and rules as a member of 
any other college. t 

The Syndicate further recommend, that any undergraduate Fellow of King’s 
College, admitted Scholar before the Ist of May, 1851, who may, with permis- 
sion of his college, offer himself to be examined at one of the Questionists’ 
examinations, shall be bound, before admission ad respondendum questioni, to 
satisfy the Vice-Chancellor that he has passed ali the examinations entitling 
to such admission. And that to every such person admission shall be granted 
to the degrees of Bachelor of Artsand Master of Arts, upon a grace for allow- 
ing him to enter the Regent-house being shown to the Vice-Chancellor, and 
approved by the regents, as at present; and that no certificate of terms, or 
supplicat, or additional fees, sliall be required of snch person.—RicupD. OKEs, 
Vice-Chancellor; H. Philpott, James Cartmell, Joseph Romilly, R. H. Wilkin- 
son, Geo. F. Reyner, W. F. Witts. 

A grace to confirm the above report will be offered to the Senate at the 
congregation on Wednesday, the i8th of February; at which time the Vice- 
Chancellor will read to the Senate the communication of the Provost and 
Scholars of King’s Co.lege, dated May 1, 1851. 


QvEEN’s CoLLEGE, BrrmatincuamM—The Royal assent has been 
given to tie supplemental charter of the Queen’s College in this town, and the 
great seal attached to it. Amongst other privileges conferred on the town and 
midland district by this act of Royal favour, the supplemental! churter enacts, in 
order to promote the mining and manoufacturing interests, ** That students who 
have completed not less than a three years’ course of instruction in the 
engineering and architectural departments of the suid college, and have passed, 
to the satisfaction of the examiner or examiners to be appointed by the council 
of the said college, three public examinations, shall be entitled to the academic 
renk ef civil engineer in the said college, and receive from the principal a 
diploma uuder the seal of the college.” “ Her Majesty’s further will and 
pleasure is that two members of the institution of mecl:anical engineers and two 
members of the architectural society established in Birmingham, to be elected 
by their respective societies previously to the annual general meeting of the 
governors of the said college, shall be members of the council of the said 
college.” It is also enacted, ** That two members of the Law Society established 
in Birmingham, to be elected by the said society previously to the annual 
general meeting of the governors of the said college, shall be members of the 
council of the said college.” Her Majesiy has likewise been graciously pleased 
to nominate a committee of council of the theological department, with import- 
ant privileges, and powers to act in such a manner as shall appear to them best 
calculated to promote the parposes intended by the said department. 

PREFERMENTS AND APPOINTMENTS. —The following preferments and 
appointments have recently taken place :— Rectories : The Kev. Frederick George 
Blomfield, to St. Alphese, London; the Rev. E. Brailsford, to Fordwich, Kent; 
the Rev. Richard Syndercombe Bryan, to East Worlington, Devon; the Rev. H. 
A. Bowles to Merrow, Surrey ; the Rev. Henry Charles Thoroton Hildyard, to 
Rowley, in the county of York ; the Rev. W. Y. Nutt, to Cold Overton, Leicester- 
shire; the Rev. R. Pugh, to Lianycil, Bala, Merionethshire ; the Rev. R. Surtees, 
to Holtby, Yorkshire; the Rev. J. Parkinson Bayly Younge, to Wilsford, Lin- 
colnshire. Vicarage: The Kev. C. F. Cook, to Diseworth, Leicestershire. The 

tev. Dr. Woolley, to be Principal of University College, and Professor of 
Classical Literature in the University of Sydney. New South Wales. 

TEsTiMoNIALS.—The following clergymen have recently received 
testimonials of esteem and affection :—The Rev. Isaac Urban Ceoke, vicar of 
East Lulworth and vicar of Coombe Keynes with Wool, Dorset, from the in- 
habitants of the new district incumbency of Wool Chapel, on his retiring from 
amongst them; the Rev. Thomas George Postlethwaite, from the parishioners of 
East Stonehouse, Plymouth, on his retirement from the curacy ; the Rev. Dr. 
Mills, on his resigning the mastership of the grammar-school and incambency 
of St. John’s, Exeter, from the parishioners and the pupils; the Rev. R. Paul 
Bent, late curate of St. Matthew, Wolverhampton; the Rev. Walter Farquhar 
Hook, D D., vicar of Leeds, from a few of his attached parishioners; the Rev. 
Francis Humphrey, late curate of Hensingham, Cumberland ; the Rev. H. Hut- 
ton, rector of St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, London; the Rev. John William 
Laughlin, curate of Christ Church, Bermondsey, Surrey; the Rev. Evan 
Lewis, curate of Lianellechid, Carnarvonshire; the Rev. Irwin Lloyd, minister 
of St. Peter’s, De Beauvoir-town, London; the Rev. Henry Lloyd Oswell, late 
perpetual curate of Stoulton, near Worcester; the Rev. A. G. Pemberton, in- 
cumbent of St. John’s, Kensal-green, Middlesex ; Rev. J. M. R. Rawlins, curate 
of Hurstbourn Tarrant, and Vernham Dean, Hampshire; the Rev. Thomas 
Kearsey Thomas, late vicar of Weybread, Suffolk; the Rev. W. M. Schnibben, 
from some of the parishioners of Wigton, Cumberland. 

The Rev. James Brown, who has lately resigned the chaplaincy of 
Norwich Castle (which appointment he held twenty-seven years), has been 
awarded an annuity of £150 per annum, in consideration of his services. 





LAW INTELLIGENCE. 





Miter v. SALOMONS.—THE JEws IN PARLIAMEN?.—In the Court 
of Exchequer, last Monday, at the sittings in Banco, Mr. Serjeant Channell (with 
whom was Mr. M‘Namara) appeared for the plaintiff to argue the special verdict 
as agreed upon at the trial betore Mr. Baron Martin. The action was in form of 
debt for three penalties of £500 each, alleged to have been incurred by the de- 
fendant by reason of his baving sat and voted three times as member for Green- 
wich, without having previously taken the oath of abjuration in the form pre- 
scribed by law. The special verdict found that the name of her present Majesty 
had been substituted in the form of the oath tendered to the defendant, by the 
authority of the House of Commons, in lieu of that of King William, and that 
the defendant had taken that oath, omitting tke words “on the true faith 


of a Christian,” after having taken the oath of allegiance and su- 
premacy on the Old Testament, as the form of oath binding on 
his conscience, and that he had then sat and voted. Mr. Ser- 


jeant Channeli submitted at great length, ina very able argument, that 
the defendant had not, under the above facts, taken the oath of abjuration as 
required by law, and that the plaintiff was, therefore, entitled to judgment. Sir 
F. Kelly (with whom were Mr. Willes and Mr, Goldsmid) argued the case for the 
defendant up to the rising of the court, and on Wednesday concluded his ad- 
dress, relying solely on the acts of Parliament, which he maintained ought to be 
construed so as to givethe greatest possibie amount of liberty of conscience tothe 
subject. Mr. Serjeant Cuannel having replied, the Lord Chief Baron, after 
complimenting both the counsel on the able manner they had argued the case, 
intimated that the judgment of the court would be given speedily. 

On Saturday last, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, Dublin, Mr. 
Brewster, Q.C., was heard on the part of the detendant (Sir William Somerville) 
in showing cause against the conditional order for a new trial being made 
absolute in the case of Birch v. Sir William Somerville. Mr. F. Meagher, Q.C., 
on the part of the plaintiff (Mir. J. Birch, proprietor of the late World 
newspaper), was heard in support of the order for a new trial, on the 
ground that his Excellency the Earl of Clarendon, who had been examined 
as a witness for the plaintiff, had not been sworn in the usual manner. The 
Court did not consider it necessary for the defendant’s counsel to reply, and the 
Lord Chiet Justice pronounced the unanimous judgment of the Court, that the 
cause shown should be allowed, and tne application for a new trial refused, with 
costs. 

Property oF Lunatics.—The Commissioners of Lunacy, in their 
late report, direct attention to the property of lunatics, which they consider a 
subject of great and pressing importance. They point ont the defective state of 
the law, stating “* that to many persons who have appealed to ns from time to 
time for advice and assistance towards the due protection and administration of 
the property and income of insane persons under certificates, we have only been 
able to express our regret that the provisions of the present law were inappli- 
cable or inadequate to their professed object,and to hold out a hope that a legis- 
lative remedy would be shortly provided.” The commissioners refer to the costs 
and expenses of proceedings on commissions by inquisitions being heavy and 
disproportionate to the limited amount of the property or income to be admi- 
nistered. The commissioners add, that it is their anxious desire in every 
case as speedily as possible to restore to liberty and free agency the unfortunate 
persons for whose care and protection they were appointed. They earnestly 
hope the law with respect to the property and income of lunatics will be forth- 
with amended. 

Ropspskies IN THE British MusruM.—A teacher of languages, 
named Charles Pickering, was charged at Bow-street Police-office on Monday, 
by Mr. Antonio Panizzi, keeper of the printed books in the Museum, with rob- 
bing the trustees of a number of plates cut frem valuable works. The prisoner 
was a visitor of the reading-rooms since November, 1849, and had been intro- 
duced trom a most respectable quarter. Mr. John Ollivier, the publisher, had 
asked for Pickering’s aid in a work on genera] costume from the |7th century to 
the end of the reign of George III., and the prisoner offered illustrations for a work 
called ** La Francaise,” affirming that he had cut them from an album. Mr. Ollivier 
went to the Museum last Saturday, to consult Mr. Panizzi, when the latter im- 
mediately identified the prints as having been stolen from the Museum. On 
comparing the volumes of ** La Frangaise,” nearly balf of them corresponded 
with the missing illustrations. A search was made at the lodgings of the pri- 
soner, and various plates from different works were found, which had been cut 
square and made much smaller than they originally were, with the exception of 
one, which tallied exactly with the part of the work from which a plate had 








been cut. The prisoner was remanded. 
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tached to the seams. The right arm was accidentally broken 
off a little below the shoulder when the discovery was eo. 
The left leg still remains embedded in the rubble of the 
wall. On the right foot are the remains of a leather shoe. 
A pastoral staff, probably of cedar, lies diagonally from the 
left shoulder to the outer side of the right foot: the head 
of the staff is carved in an elegant foliage, and the stem 
cusped. The remarkable feature in this discovery con- 
sists in the circumstance of the body t..ving been literally 
built into the peyey A of the wall, without coffin or any 
enclosure, except the linen shroud in which it is wrapped ; 
and by this it would appear to have been there deposited at 
the erection of the edifice; but whether translated to this 
situation or originally so buried, cannot be conjectured. 
The body lies a little obliquely to the line of the walk. 

The accompanying View of the north angle of the east 
nd of the Crypt shows the situation in which the body was 


ound. 

St. Stephen’s Chapel was founded by King Stephen, in the 
seventh year of his reign, and dedicated to the martyr of 
that name. King John granted the custody of the Chapel 
to Baldwin, Clerk of his Exchequer. It was rebuilt by 
Edward III. in 1347, and a dean, twelve secular canons, 
thirteen vicars, four clerks, six choristers, a verger, and a 
keeper were appointed to serve in it. In modern times the 
Crypt was appropriated as a refectory, having been used for 
the Speaker’s dinners. The ornamentation of this edifice ig 
in the best style of the fourteenth century, and the bosses 
are remarkably large and fine, containing representations 
of the martyrdom of saints. They have originally been. 
elaborately enriched with painting and gold. 

A correspondent of the Globe suggests that the body is 
that of William Lyndwoode, Bishop of St. David’s and 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, who founded a chantry in the 
chapel of St. Stephen by deed, and died in 1446, as on re- 
ference to the patent roll of 32 Henry 4, m. 4, there will be 
found an entry of a licence, dated 19th of July, from the 
King to “ Robert Pyke, clerk, and Adrian Grenebough, 
executors of William Lyndwoode, lately Bishop of St. Dae 
vid’s and Keeper of the Privy Seal, for the foundation of a 
perpetual chantry in the under chapel of St. Stephen, within 
the King’s Palace of Westminster, for two perpetual chap- 
lains, or at least for one perpetual chaplain, to celebrate 
Divine service daily in the aforesaid chapel, or one of them 
in the under chapel (St. Mary’s), and the other at the chapel 
of St. Mary de la Perva, sitnated near the King’s said chapel 
of St. Stephen, for the healthful estate of the King and his 
consort Margaret, Queen of England, and their souls when 
they shall die; and also for the soul of the aforesaid Bishop 
whose body lies buried in the said under chapel,” &c. ‘ 
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WATCH OF KING CHARLES I 


In the Exhibition of Medieval Art, held in the rooms 
of the Society of Arts, in 1850, was shown the interest- 
ing relic which forms the subject of our Engraving, 
It is the silver Clock Watch which had been constantly 
used by King Charles I., and given by him to Sir Tho- 
mas Herbert on the morning of his execution, Jau. 30, 
1649. It has descended as an heirloom to its present 
possessor, W. Townley Mitford, Esq., by whose kind- 
ness it was shown at the Society of Arts, 
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THE ROYAL PANOPTICON, LEICESTER-SQUARE. 





minarets which rise on either side to a height of upwards of 100 feet; and 
THE ROYAL PANOPTICON OF SCIENCE AND ART, from which, we understand, it is proposed to exhibit powerful lights. 
LEICESTER-SQUARE. Passing throgh the vestibule or entrance, the spectator will be at once 


Tne building now in course of erection on the eastern side of Leicester-square, ushered into a grand circular hall of a diameter of ninety-seven feet, surrounded 
by the Corporation of the Royal Panopticon of Science and Art, will, it is by three galleries, placed one above the other in the circumference of the 
expected, present a finished specimen of the Saracenic style of architecture,a building; and destined, as well as the centre, for the reception of works of art 
style which has as yet no perfect exemplification in the metropolis; and, while and industry, models of manufactures and scientific apparatus, and thus to 
on the one hand the erection in question will attempt to convey to the spectator afford the most agreeable opportunity to the sight-seer to mingle instruction 
a model of Moorish grandeur, it will, at the same time, be no servile copy of any with amusement. We must not forget, however, to mention that a very consi- 
existing edifice. The splendid remains at Cairo have afforded much that is derable space in the great circular hall will be allotted to an extremely large and 
now reproduced ; and it is from an actual Daguerréotype of one of the mosques powerful organ, to be built for the Corporation by Messrs. Ww. Hill and Co., 
that the model of the dome has been taken, whose intrinsic beauty in this whose success at Birmingham warrants every expectation which the most san- 
inetance affords an ample apology for the strict adhesion of the architect tothe guine can form as to the compass and execution of the instrument entrusted 
magnificent original. The imposing facade which this structure will present to their construction, 


ds Leicester- ill be by no means diminished by the two loft The other portions of the building, though less striking, will nevertheless be ‘ ge F 
Sn eee , . ‘A first-rate of their kind: the lecture-rooms, laboratory, and (7% 7 RBEP? 7 
Offices will be of such dimensions and finish as will well f, MSs Hime & € 
warrant the beauty of the external edifice. Get e 2 yes | 
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The original promoter of the institution is Mr. E. M. 
Clarke, who, having obtained the Royal charter under 
which the institution has been founded, has parted with 
the same to the gentlemen now forming the Council, at 
whose deliberations he, however, assists. 
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REMAINS OF AN ECCLESIASTIC DISCO- 
VERED IN ST. STEPHEN’S CRYPT, WESTMINSTER. 
On the afternoon of Saturday week, the body of an ecclesiastic, 
presumed to have been of some eminence from the position in 
which the corpse was found, was discovered by the workmen em- 
a b Pew cate: Bry p Bip Bae g Rg Gu e oe. The face of the Watch is beautifully engraved, and 
as a chapel to the House of Commons. the back and rim are elaborately engraved and pierced 

The body was found lying with the feet to the east, on the with foliage and scroll-work. From its undoubted au- 
right hand of the altar—a situation appropriated onlytoafounder thenticity, this is probably one of the most interesting 
or other personage of superior dignity. The remains are those relics of King Charles I. now remaining; and from itg 


of a tall man, measuring full six feet. They are closely wrapped being one of his last gifts, it is the more hi 
in linen, sewed longitudinally, and tied round by strings at- iaaaiion, = ew 
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CRYPT OF ST. STEPIIEN’S, WESTMINSTER, REMAINS OF AN ECCLESIASTIC, FOUND AT 8ST, STEPHEN'S, WESTMINSTER. 
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STATE BALL AT THE TUILERIES.—RECEPTION IN THE SALLE DES MARECHAUX.—(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


PARIS FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Tut New Year has been commenced in Paris with a series of cere- 
monies which have been characterised by the most brilliant toilets. The 
inauguration at Notre Dame, the ball at the Hétel de Ville, and the 
representation at the Opera, presented rare dislays; but the grand ball 
at the Tuileries outshone them all. The Notre Dame ceremony brought 
out the walking and morning dresses. The bonnets were of exquisite 





freshness, and were generally trimmed with feathers, flowers, and jet. 
We noticed that the richer Cashmere shawls had been somewhat laid 
aside, and that cloaks entirely of velvet predominated. Jet, lace, em- 
broidery, braids, &c. covered them almost all over. The long shawls 
are found to tbe rather heavy, and to crush the richly-trimmed toilet 
which is now in fashion: the fronts of the bodies, which are trimmed 
with lace, puffs of ribbon, and the slight quillings, cannot bear the 
weight of a shawl. The cloak, which is lighter, is accordingly preferred ; 
and beneath it a guess may be made of the elegance of the waist. The 
materials for dresses are still the same; except that the antique watered 
silks, which were made plain or with large patterns, are to be seen at 
balls and parties striped and coloured, after the well-known Pompa- 
dour taste—a fashion till now applied to lighter fabrics. A few years 
back, ‘ewellery was only worn on the head, and the varure 
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PARIS FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY, 








of other days was composed of the necklace (the most important part), 
the comb, the earrings, and the diadem. This jewellery was afterwards 
laid aside, and bracelets alone were to be eeen, several being worn at 
the same time. In the present day people have gone back to the Gothic 





and Rénaissance ; and in the invention of artistic jewellery it has bee: 
ascertained that the jewels which ornamented the portraits of the great 
ladies of other days, in the pictures by Rubens, Janet, and others, were 
quite equal in value to the comb set with diamonds of our time. 

Jewellery is now more than ever worn, and is allowed even with the 
simplest indoor toilet; we have thus the chatelaine, which carries the 
watch, its key, and a thousand other fancies, called brelogues. The 
waistcoats have introduced buttons; and there are the studs for the 
wristbands, cap pins, shawl pins, rings, and bracelets—all which re- 
mind one of the past, and have brought back the lost fashion of co- 
loured stones, as emeralds, rubies, &c. For evening, however, diamonds 
as head-dress are alone tolerated: the fancies for colours are restrained 
to bracelets and rings,to which have been added, for richness and bril- 
liancy, the lustre and variegated hues of enamel. 

The dresses worn are very pretty and graceful; they threatened last 
year a complete copy of Louis XV., without introducing the changes ne- 
cessary for our time or our habits of life, not to speak of our actual good 
taste, which must be allowed to have made some progress in the past 
centuries, since we draw from them all they possess that is beautiful, rich, 
and graceful, to compose our toilets of the day. Gold is very much in 
fashion ; the head-dresses are covered with it—gold sequins, gold blond, 
gold beads, and gold grapes. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Antique watered silk dress, with runn'ng pattern; body in a point, 
trimmed with a quilling, grandmamma fashion, and fastened in front 
by three ribbons, similar to the quilling, and closed by a round knot; 
sleeves large, also trimmed with a quilling; with under-sleeves of Ma- 
lines Jace; the jichu is open in front, and of the same lace; head-dress 
of ribbons. 

Evening Costumes for Children. —The little girl’s hair raised behind, 
the two plaits forming a crown on the head; dress of grey taffetas, and 
little paletot of the same; body with small skirts. Trousers of cambric 
muslin, trimmed with English embroidery; black satin bottines. 
Boy's Dress.—Velvet dress, trimmed with a braided embroidery, as 
well as the petticoat. White quilted waistcoat, lace collar, and frill; 
trousers of English embroidery, and black velvet gaiters. This dress 
may be worn of any shade of velvet. 

Cap of Malines lace, trimmed with flat bunches of ribbon ; dress quite 
open in front, cambric muslin waistcoat, bu*toned straight down the 
middle, with a row of diamond buttons; lace forming a quilling on 
each side of the middle fold. 

Head-dress of ribbons a la Grecque, with flat bunches ; head-dress of 
feathers on each side, and fulling. 
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GRAND STATE BALL AT THE TUILERIES. 

On Saturday night Lonis Napoleon gave his first grand ball at the Palace of the 
Tuileries. The number of guests was exceedingly great. The first arrivals 
were as early as nine o'clock, and from that hour until nearly twelve the car- 
riages were without intermission engaged in setting down guests. The President 
entered the rooms about half-past nine, accompanied by the new Ministers in 
their official costume, and accompanied by about forty or fifty personages of dis- 
tinction, such as members of the Consultative Commission, generals, and 
others. He gave hisarm to the Marchioness of Douglas, aud appeared in excel- 
lent spirits. He was dressed in the uniform of a general of division of the 
French army, and wore the grand order of the Legion of Honour, with @ mag- 
nificert crachat in diamonds. He walked four times through the rooms in the 
course of the evezing, saluting with marked graciousness such of the guests as 
he haprened te recognise. ‘ ae 

xt President did not dance. Prince Poniatowski, the Tuscan Minister, at 
the request of Louis Napoleon, opened the ball with a waltz, the Marchioness of 
Douglas being his partner. The Princess Mathilde was present, and wore her 
magpificent diamonds, but it was observed that she conversed but little with the 
President. It was remarked also that the President conversed for a length of 
time with his uncle, the ex-King Jerome, who has been for some time on bad 
terms with his daughter, the Princess. 

It was remarked that the principal men of the former Chambers were absent. 
No Legitimist was present, nor, in general, were the ladies of the French aris- 
tocratic circles. On the other hand, foreign ladies of rank were in great num- 
bers, and particularly those from Russia. The Princess Worontzoff, the Countess 
Narischkin, and several pretty Polish ladies were frequently spoken to during 
the evening by the President. 

The number of military men present was very great. There were, however, 
several Prussian and Swedish uniforms, and a considerable sprinkling of English 





nes. 
" Though the rooms were splendidly lit up, and the disp!ay of diamonds magni- 
ficent, the crush was so great as to spoil the general effect, and to destroy at 
once the ladies’ toilettes. Substant'al refreshments of pdtés de foie gras, hams, 
fowls, &c. were provided in the long gallery, facing the gardens. 
A railing ran down the whole centre of the apartment, so as to 
divide it; and along each side buffets were arranged. But the regu'ation 
was that all the ladies were to pass down before one line of tables, and all 
the gentlemen down the other; there by preventing the possibility of all those 
pleasing attentions which ladies have a right to expect from the other sex. 

Our Artist has engraved the reception in the Salie des Marechanx: the walls 
contain in compartments portraits of the marshals of France ; and busts of dis- 
tinguished generals and naval commanders are placed round the room. 





THE THEATRES. 


DRURY-LANE. 

The lessee has commenced his operatic campaign brilliantly. On the 23d 
inst. one of the three grand musical operas of Meyerbeer, and, in the opinion of 
many judges, his finest production, the mystic ‘* Robert le Diabl2,” was per- 
formed with signal success ; and on the 24ch “ Fra Diavolo,” one of the earliest 
and most delightful comic operas of Auber, was executed with an excellent 
ensemble. In these two works the talents of two different companies of singers 
were put in requisition, and the capabilities of orchestra and chorus were fally 
tested. Four débits in one evening, and not one failure, must be assuredly cited 

remarkable fact in lyric history. a 
“| ihe admirable interpretation cf “ Robert le Diable,” and in its enthusiastic 
reception by an English audience, the true lover of art progress must sincerely 
rejoice. It shows how much has been gained in executive skill in this country, 
and it proves that the faculty of just appreciation has also made immense way. 
On no former occasion has ‘* Robert le Diable” ‘ gone off,” according to the 
conventional phrase of theatres, with such animation and evident erjoyinent of 
its superlative beauties. And yet the result did not so much s#rise from the 
genius of any of the principals as from the general closeness and con- 
scientionsness of the rendering. Schira directed the performance with the 
greatest tact—he had mace himrelf mas‘er of the points of the elaborate and 
marvellous score, and he inspired his forces with the spirit and precision to do 
justice to the composer's conceptions. Where the whole was so efficiently given, 
it would be indeed hypercritical to point out the few deficiencies in ths remark- 
able execution. There are some first-rate solcists in the band, and the odligati, 
therefore, of the viol'n, flute. oboe, c!arionet, violoncello, basscon, &c., came out 
forcibly and truthfully : @ little additional strength in the violas and contrabassi, 
and criticism would be dumb. ; 

As regards the new vocalists, that which we have long predicted. as to 
the self-creative character of a national opera, came to pass, curiously enough, 
on the first night, for it produced a new Enghsh prima donna. Miss 
Crichion, on the mornirg of her débiét in the Princess Isabelle, was an 
unknown pupil of the Royal Academy of Music, or rather of the famed 
Manuel Garcia, the master of Jenny Lind and of his sister Viardot, and 
on the morning after her first appearance she awakes ard finds herself famons. 
Without a single dramatic requisite fur the !yric stage, she achieved one of the 
most rilliant trinmphs on record, such was the irresistible sympathy of one of 
the most magnificent yoicesever heard. Scarcely able to move an arm or 
limd from fright and inexperience, provoking an involuntary smile by her most 
awkward action and bashful gestures, yet did the house rise en masse and cheer 
her, as the rising star of the operatic horizon. Much has she to learn and ace 
quire ; but nature has given her such a lovely organ, that study and practice will 
soon set her at ease, and she has already won the public, ever kind and in- 
dulgent for the trembling novice. Her method and execution are of course 
unexceptionable, and her success was the event of the night Mdile. Evelina 
Garcia was the Alice. She was born in Spain, but is no relation to the 
Malibran and Viardot Garcias. She has had considerable stage expe- 
rience, is a clever and intelligent artiste, with a thin soprano, the upper 
notes of which tell in concerted pieces; but her intonation is defective, and the 
deficiency of middle notes is vexations, compelling her in the solos to abandon 
the text of Meyerbeer for divisions which are nvimprovement. M. Fédor isa 
Russian by bith, who has sung in Italy with success. It was a daring act to 
make his déd¢ in such an arduous and ungrateful tenor part as that of Robert, 
in which we have witnessed ihe failures of Duprez, Mario, Fraschini. Gardoni, 
and a host of débéitants, at the Grand Opera in Paris, two of whom broke down 
in the cavern scene, after the duo, ‘Les Chevaliers de ma patrie.” M. Fédor, 
prudently reserving his powers in the declamatory recitatives, reached the trio 
finale without a break of any kind, singing meny portions of the part with 
much skill and effect, and commanding an encore in the celebrated * Sicilienne.” 
There is much charm in the quality of his voice, and he will be, no doubt, A 
valnableacquisit on. Mr. Drayton is a native of Philadelphia, ard was a pupil of 
the Parisian Conservatoire—an incicatior of which was manifested in his Bertram 
being based on the Levas:eur reading of that tremendous bsss part. Although he 


was suffering from severe indispo-ition, which causes, inceec, the repetition of | 


be tponed from Monday last to last night, the ontiine of tue 
seeeck was validlontiy damenice and impressive, and he wiil, doubtlessly, fill it 
out in more elaborate details on a future occask n. He has a powerful voice, 
the upper range of which is the best in quality, and he displayed finesse in the 
use thereof in the subdued passages. The unaccompanied trio in the cavern 
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scene was extremely well sung by Mdlle. Garcia, M. Fédor, and Mr. Drayton, 
and nnanimously encored—the three voices being in good tune to the last. 

The mise en scéne, under Mr. West's judicious direction, was picturesque; the 
groupings were characteristic ; and the orgies of the nuns, at the head of whom 
Miss Anne Payne gracefully distinguished herself, were well executed. 

Auber’s charming opera, ‘‘Fra Diavolo.” was originally produced at the 
Opéra Comique in Paris, in 1829. On the 3d of November, 1831, it was adapted 
to the English stage by Mr. Rophino Lacy, and had a great run: Misses Romer 
and Cawse, Messrs. Braham, G. Penson, Wilson, Morley, G. Stansbury, and 
Reynoldson, were in the original cast. ‘* Fra Diavola” is a very captivating pro- 
duction : it was composed the year after the distinguished composer had brought 
out * La Muette” (** Masaniello”) at the Grand Opera in Paris, and sixteen years 
before he produced * Le Philtre” for the same establishment. From the well- 
knowa lively overture tu the concluding grand scena of the bold brigand, the 
interest of the music is ever gay, melodious, and animated; the weight of the 
admirable soli fa!ling on the tenor part, Fra Diavolo, in whom, in fact, is cen- 
tred the interest of the opera, both musical and dramatic, the characters of the 
two prime donne being but of very inferior importance. At Saturday’s revival, 
for the first appearance this season of Mr. Sims Reeves, who made his début on 
the Drury Lane boards, after his return from Ita'y, in ** Lucia ” under Juilien’s 
short carver as a manager, Fra Diavolo was of course enacted and sung by the 
great English tenor, who has played the part with great success in the provinces. 
Mr. Whitworth also was heard for the first time as Lord Allcash. the Lady being 
allotted to that very clever artiste, Miss P. Horton. Mrs. Sims Reeves aopeared 
as Zerlina, whose lover, Lorenzo, was supported by Mr. Manvers. Tue two 
robbers, Giacomo and Beppo, were assigned to Messrs. Dehaza and Rayman, 
who were very inefficient representatives of the part. Miss P. Horton and Mr. 
Whitworth acted and sang extremely well, developing the points of imbecility 
and eccentricity in their character, without caricature, and keeping up always 
the tone of good society as people of rank. Mr. Manvers, whose Rawnbaut de- 
serves an 6<pecial word of praise, will be a very useful tenor. Mrs. Sims Reeves 
has intelligence and tact, and is a good musician, but has scarcely suflicient 
vocal and dram:tic powers for a large theatre. In a certain range of light 
comic opera charac’ers her abiii'ies may, however, ba available. if not adapred 
for the highest-class parts of the lyric drama. Mr. Sims Reeves, in Fra 
Diavailo, achieved the greatest saccess he has yet accomplished, either on 
English or Italian boards. It is in every res»ect suitadle to his powers. His 
singing of the serenade, ** Agnes,” was perfectly beautiful, and elicited a mest 
rapturous encore, and his delivery of the concluding scena was replete with 
vigour. He well earned the distinctive honour of being called before the cuc- 
tain alone at its fall. 

The prospects of a National Opera are now cheering, if our singers will but 
set aside their caprices and jealousies, put their shoulders to tne wheel, or 
rather not refuse their ** sweet voices” when wanted, and really lock to the pro- 
motion of art. There isevidently a strong dispositiva on the part of the public 
toupold an English opera-hon-e, and it is to be hoped that there will be no 
occasion to enlighten the public as to the real reasons why thers are such 
ditficnities in providing amateurs with musical amusement and recreation. 

“Fra Diavolo” was to have been repeated on Thursday night, and the 
audience assembled in the theatreexpecied the curtain to draw up for the 
opening chorus, when Mr. Buna came on the stage, accompanied by Mrs. Sims 
Reeves, and announced the incapability of Mr. Sims Reeves to sing that 
evening. Mr. Bunn had a medic sl certiticate, and appealed to Mrs. Sims Reeves 
for its truth; but the cry of ‘*Wof!” apoarently in public opinion had been 
raised once too often, «nd the lessee had the greatest difficulty, with all his 
tact, to restore calm for ‘‘ Robert le Diable,” which was substituted, and in 
which the magnificent voice of Miss Crichton had the power of soothing the 
“savage breasts.”” Meyerbeer’s wo:k was given last night, and will be re- 
pea'ed to-night. 

Miss Faucit made her first appearance for the season on Wednesday. The 
character selected for her present débiit was Juliet, Mr. Anderson enacting the 
Romeo of the evening. Never was Miss Faucit more fivished and artistical in 
her delineation of the young and fair Italian. The sottness, delicacy, and in 
tensity of the passion were exempiilied witi the most exqnisite arc. The bal- 
ccny scene was perfectiy delicious ; and in the scene with the nurse, consequent 
on Tybait's death and Romeo's banishment, the aguny and the de- 
spair were depicted with a blending of tenderness and power that reached the 
highest points of the histrionic art. Ina word, Miss Faucit’s acting was throughout 
charming—wonderfally elaborated, but everywhere beautiful. That so captivating 
an actress had not succeeded in attracting a more numerous audience demonstrates 
with unquestionable force, that the attention to scenery, costumes, and other 
stage accessories, now common at sinaller establishments, is as necessary at the 
national theatre as at the Princess’, or Sadler’s Wells. 


HAYMARKET. 

Mr. Howard Glover’s two-act comic opera, ‘‘ Aminta, the Coquette,” the 
author of the drama having prudently concealed his name, produced on 
Monday night, will not immortalise his name as a composer. Making due 
allowance for one of the most ill-concocted and dismal books—we will not say 
poem—ever wedded to music, the composition is of that nondescript class 
which belongs to everybody and nobody. Mr. Howard Glover is a com- 
poser in search of a style: he borrows from every school, and his 
music is therefore neither fish, tlesh, nor fowl. If one listened 
to the unaccompanied quatuor in the first act, so well sung by Miss Louisa 
Pyne, Mrs. Caulfield, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Harrison, there was not the slightest 
difficulty to trace its paternity in the English glee school; and if the hearer’s 
attention was fora moment fixed on the cencerted piece in the last act, in which 
Mr. Harrison, as Fernandez, is condemned to death as a smuggier, because Miss 
Louisa Pyne, as Aminéa, has jilted him, the striking resemblance in the ideas 
and forms to Donize:ti and Verdi was unmistakeable. When Mr. Howard Glover 
essays originality, his music is ugly, as the ungratcful passages written for Miss 
Louisa Pyne’s wondrous tacility frequently proved. Whether it was in irony or 
in earnest, we know not, but a double encore attended the flimsiest and most 
commonplace air in the opera, ‘* What a thing is love!” sung by Mrs. Caulfield. 
Of course, the life of the tender tqnor is spare, as the village alcalde (Weiss), 
who condemns him to death, is proved to be a receiver of contraband goods bim- 
self, and, to save his own life, he pardons Fernandez, who is united to the re- 
mors«fal coquette. The scenery and dresses had been carefuliy attended to; 
bunt we fear “ Aminta” will be a waste of time and energy for all concerned 
therein. 





OLYMPIC. 

Anew piece was proinced on Saturday. It is called “ A Conspirator in 
spite of Himself.” A schoolmaster, Jaigo Jnkhorn (Mr. Farren), ignorant of 
French, is employed to copy treasonable papers relative to the exiled Stuarts. 
One of the leaders of the Jacobite p'ot, Rando/ph Hastings (Mr. W. Farren, 
jun.), falls in love with the schcolmaster's adopted daughier, Bertha Danvers 
(Miss Louisa Howard). Among the papers there happens to be one in English, 
disclosing the full particulars, which Jakhorn lays before the Government. The 
traitors are accordingly arrested, iucluding Hastings. The conflict of feelings 
here brings ont the character of /nkhorn, and certain touches of pathetic 
acting on the part of Mr. Farren. Things, however, are not desperate, after all; 
for /nkhorn recollects that he possesses a letter written by the late King to 
Bertha’s tather, promising to grant any request, in consideration of some im- 
portant servic’s. The requisite request is, of coure, made and granted. Mr. 
Farren was efficiently supported by Miss Louisa Howard. 





SURREY. 

A new piece by Mr. T. J. Searle was produced on Monday. It is entitled 
*“ Annie Tyrrell; or, Attree Copse.” The subject is somewhat out of date— 
poaching being the fauit that leads to the misfortune. Rivers, the hero (Mr. 
Creswick). though re eased trom yaol, yet cannot ed in life t of the 
brand inflicted by his imprisonment, and, consequently, soon becomes again 
guilty, and sutfers for his crime. A’l this is homely enough, and was readered 
touching by the skill of the author and actor. 








CROSBY HALL. 

Oa Monday Mr. Love gave a polyphonic entertainment, which was witnessed 
by a crowded audience. Mr. Love has added to his delineations many character- 
istiz points, and has alxo yielded to the spirit of the age in the getting-up of the 
pieces. He has availed himself to the full of accessories in costume and ventri- 
lognism ; and, in his selection of picces, is careful to supply his audience with 
incident, jest, and great variety of diaiogue. _ His astronomical examination of 
his supposed grandson is an exceedingly humorous scene; while that with old 
Charley the watchman, in indicating vocal d.stances, is perfect in its illusion. 
Mr. Love is, beyond doubt, an artist; and his art, by long and constant practice, 
has ripened into excellence. 





MARIONETTE THEATRE. 

New pieces have been added to the performances here. The “ Bottle Imp,’ 
with a piquant address, by Mr. Shirley Bro-ks, in particular, has been remark- 
ably successful. “ Bombastes Furioso” and * Pauline” continue to be at- 
tractive. The scenic accessories tend much to the popularity of the Marionettes. 





WINDSOR THEATRICALS. 

On Friday week Leigh Hunt's ‘“ Legend of Florence” was performed, the play 
of * King John” being deferred until next Friday. Mr. Phelps acted the cha- 
racter of Agolanti, and Mrs. Kean that of the passive and ill-used wife. This 
lady, it is believed, will take the part of Constance in Shakspeare’s tragedy ; the 
other two principal characters will be per-onated as we have aiready stated. 
We may add, that Mr. Wigan is named for Faulconbridge. In connexion with 
these interesting items, we may mention, to the honour of the prefessiun, as well 
as to that of the distinguished artistes themselves, that Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kean had on Saturday a private audience of her Majesty. 


Sr. JamEs’s THEATRE.—Mrs. Fanny Kemble will commence a series 
of readings of Shakspeare at this theatre on Tuesday next, with ‘* Midsummer 
N ght’s Dream,” accompanied by Mendelssohn’s masic, and an cfficient orchestra 
and chorus. 

Wuittineton Ci n.—Mrs. T. C. Foster delivered on Monday her 
lecture on ‘* Custnme,” accompanied with iliustrations celineating female dress 
from the hooptothe Bloomer. Mrs. Fosteris possessed of a very pleasing elocation, 
and, being also of an interesting person, the lecture was listeued to with a sort of 
charmed attention. The subject was well treated, and as a c-mposition her 
discourse had great literary merit. The room was numerously attended, and the 
applause well merited. 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

On Wednesday night Exeter-hall was crowded, to listen to Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise,” and his music to Racine’s lyrical tragedy of * Athalie.” 
Both works were executed, under Costa’s able direction, most efficiently. The 
overture to the “ Lobgesang,” and that to * Athalie,” with the war march of the 
Levites in the last-mentioned composition, were played to perfection by the 
band. The introduction of the six harps in the “ Athalie” overture had a mag- 
nificent effect, only to be compared with the wondrous use made of those instru- 
ments in the trio finale of Meyerbeer’s ‘* Huguenots,” as it is done in Paris, 
where eight harps are emp'oyed. Mr. Vandenhoff recited the illustrative nar- 
rative with dignified feeling. The principal vocalists were Mrs. Endersohn, 
Miss M. Williams, and Mr. Lockey, in the “ Lobgesang,” with the addition of 
Mixs Dolby in the * Athalie.” 

From the annual report for 1851, submitted to the general meeting last Tues- 
day, we learn that the receipts for the year amounted to £10,357 2s. 4d.. of 
which no less than £9012 10s. 6d. were the proceeds of concerts. After paying 
all expenses, the surplus, £1227 195., has been invested in additional stock. For 
professional aid no less than £5300 had been expended last year. Considerab'e addi- 
tions have been made to the musical library. At eighteen of the conceris during 
the time the Exhibition was open the number of persons present exceeded 2000 
each time, and at seven of them above 2100 persons attended. We published 
the number of pertormances. and the works performed, at the close of last sea- 
son, which was the most brilliant since the tormation of this almirable insti- 
tution. 





MUSICAL WINTER EVENINGS. 

Under the management of Mr. Ella, the director of the Musical Un’on, a 
series Of six concerts of instrumental music commenced on Thursday night, at 
Wiliis’s Reoms. These entertainments are conducted on the same principle as 
the tashionable morning meetings of the Musical Union. The director strives 
to obtain the co-operation of the most eminent executants, and his first scheme 
was in every way calculated to inspire confidence in his tact and judgment, 
both as to the selection of compositions and their censcientions interpretation. 
The opening selection comprised Haydn's quartet in D minor, No. 78; Mendels- 
sohn’s posthumons quartet in E,Op. 81; Spohr’s quartet in E, Op. 83; Beet- 
hoven’s duet in E. Op. 5. for piano and violoncel’o; and Herr Paner’s capric- 
cio, * La Chasse,” Op. 34. The executants were M. Sainton (first viulin), Herr 
Schmidt (second violin), Mr. Hill (viola), Signor Piatti (vivloncello), and 
Herr Pauer (pianoforte). With such a galaxy of executive skill, and with the 
maging of Herr Reichart between the pieces, the * Evenings” have begun bril- 
iantly. 





MUSICAL EVENTS. 

Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah’ was performed last night, at Exeter Hall, 
by the London Sacred Harmonic Society, under Mr. Surman’s direction. Miss 
Birch, Miss Dolby, Miss L, Baxter, Miss Stewart, Messrs. Lockey, Cotterell, 
Frost, Temple. and Phillips, were the vocalists: Mr. H. Blagrove, leader of the 
band ; and Mr. Jolley, organist. 

The English Glee and Madrigal Union gave their second concert, at 
Willis’s Rooms, on Monday evening. 

The fifth and last of the London Thursday Concerts took place on 
the 29th. 

The musical entertainments for next week will be the English Glee 
and Madrigal Union, on Monday; Mr. W. S. Bennett’s soirée on Tuesday ; that 
of Mr. W. Binfield on the same evening; the performance of Mendelssohn's 
“ Elijah,” at Exeter Hall, nnder Costa’s direction, by the Sacred Harinonic 
Society, on Friday; and English opera every night, ether at Drury-!ane or 
the Haymarket Theatre. 

Mr. Aguilar’s second soirée of classical pianoforte music was given on 
Tuesday, at the Queen Anne-street Rooms: he p!ayed the Sonata Pathetique, 
the sonatas Op. 12, No. 2, and Op. 29, No. 1, Harr Jansa being the vivlinist in 
the former ; and the andante ia A and scherzo in C—all works of Beethoven, 
Miss Messent was the vocalist. 

THe Pattyarmonic Sociery.—The concerts of the 46th season are 
fixed for Mondays, March 15 and 29; April 19; May 3,17, and31; Jane t4 and 
28. Mr. Costa is the conduetor. 

New PuHItHArmonic Socrety.—The announcement of a new 
musical society under this title, whose performances will be given in Exeter- 
hall, has created a great sensation. The numes of some eminent Capitalists are 
mentioned as the speculators; and Mr. Beale, formerly director of the Royal 
Italian Opera, is the manager on their behalf. The concerts will take place at 
Exeter-hall, commencing Wednesday, March 24, and to be continned fortnightly 
until the month of June. M. Berlioz, the celebrated composer, comes expressly 
from Paris to be the conductor of the largest and most complete orchestra ever 
yet assembled for the execution of symphonies and overtures of all schools, and 
withont distinction of country as to the composers. The production ef new 
works, native and foreign, is an essential principle of the new society. 

CONCERT FOR THE “ AMAzON,”—Madame Oury, the pianiste, is 
organising @ concert on a large scale, to be given in the Town Hall, Brighton, 
early next month, under distinguished patronage, to aid the Arnazon subscripe 
tion. Mr. Balfe will conduct a large band, with M. Oury as first violin ; and 
Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, Miss Louisa Pyne and Miss Pyne, Signor Piatti, and 
other eminent artistes have offered their gratuitous services. 

At Mr. C. Salaman’s Amateur Choral Society, on Wednesday, Ros- 
sini’s ‘* Guillaume Tell ” was executed. 

The second of the City Wednesday Concerts took place on Wednes- 
day, at Crosby Hali, under M. Billet’s direction: the vocalists and instrumen- 
talists were Mrs. Newton, Miss H. Cundell, Miss Magner, Miss Messent, Messrs, 
Swift, Bodda, Sainton, G. Case, and Billet. 

We are happy to learn that the concert for Mr. Blewitt’s family will 
be attended with better financial results than had been anticipated, thanks to 
the exertions of the honorary treasurer and secretaries. 

Mr. Smyth, the director of the Devon and Cornwall Philharmonic 
Society, is bandmaster of her Majesty’s 19th Regiment, now quartered at Devone 

rt. 

The Birmingham Triennial Musical Festival, which, for more than 
half a century, bas maintained a leading reputation in the musical world, takes 
place this year under the patrenage of the Queen and Prince Albert, and under 
the presidency of the Right Honourable Lord Leigh; the days appointed for its 
celebration being the 7:h,8th, 9th, and 10th of September next. We hear that the 
musical arrangements are in a forward state; and we doubt not but that, under 
the skilful bd¢on of Mr. Costa, who, asonthe last occasion, will preside as con- 
ductor, a great treat is in store for the lovers of that high class of music which 
can only be rendered in perfection at these réunions. 

At the Classical Concerts, next Wednesday, at the Liverpoal hil- 
harmonic Hall, under the direction of Mr. Thomas, the pianist will be Mr. Brin- 
ley Richards. 





FOREIGN MUSICAL NEWS. 

Music IN Parts.—The President of the Republic, on the proposition 
of M. de Morny, the late Minister of the Interior, has cleared off the liabilities of 
M. Roqueplan, the director of the Grand Opera, and prolonged his privilege for 
four years, thus enabling him to continue the enterprise up tothe end of 1861. 
It is anticipated that the President will also aid the Théatre des Italiens with an 
additional grant of morey. The President will have a box in every 
theatre, and an extraordinary subsidy is to be awarded for the benefit 
of those theatres which have no Government grants, to indemnify the 
directors for the losses experienced during the late days of December 
(the coup d’état). Rossini’s “ Guillaume Tell” was revived last Monday with 
great care and splendour at the Grand Opera, with Morelli as William Teil, 
Gueymard as Arnold, and Madame Laborde as Mathilde. Exght hundred new 
dresses have becn made for Halévy’s ** Juit Errant,” which wiil be ready in @ 
few days. At the Italian Opera House, Ferlo:ti, the new baritone, and Mdlle. 
Cruvelli delighted the audience with their performances of Na+ucco and Abigaile. 
Susini, the basso, was effective in the High Priest. * Fidelio” was in active 
rehearsal for Mdlle. Cruvelli, Mdlie. Corbari, Calzolari, and Soldi. M. Dejozet, 
son of the celebrated actress, has produced a one-act opera, the “ Mariage & 
VAir,” atthe Opéra National. The Legion of Honour has been bestowed on 
M Franchomme, the famed violincellist; and M. Perrin, the director of the 
Opéra Comiqne. The last letter of Rossini, dated the 10th inst., from Florence, 
is addressed toa lyric club in Marseilles, thanking the members for electing 
him honorary president, and slyly making some hints at the revolutionary 
changes, rejoicing that the sentiment for art has not been lost, and concluding 
by ceclariug that the composer of “old lumber” accepts with gratitude the 
honours conferred on him. Madlle. Angri, the velebrated contralto, and Madame 
Frezzolini are in Paris. 





Tue Great Exuisition.—His Royal Highness Prince Albert pre- 
sided on Tuesday afternoon at a meeting of the Surplus Committee of the Royal 
Coramission for the Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all Nations in 1851. 
His Royal Highness, attended by Colonel Francis Hugh Seymour, arrived at the 
Palace at Westminster at three o’clock inthe afternoon. The otxer members 
of the committee present were—The Right Hon. Henry Labouchere, Sir William 
Cubitt, Sir Charles L. Eastlake, Sir Charles Lyell, and Mr. Cobden, M.P. Mr, 
Edgar Bowring (secretary) attended. The meeting broke up at five o'clock, 
when Prince Albert, attended by his equerry in waiting, took his departure for 
Windsor Castle. 2 

ARCHAOLOGICAL ResEARcHES AT Romt.—A highly interesting 
archeological prize was brought to light recently in Rome, under the super- 
intendence of the learned Jesuit, Padre Marchi, in the neighbourhood of the 
catacombs beyond the Porta Latina, amongst a mass of old lead thrown up in 
other rubbish. In cleaning and examining the venerable metal, en being an- 
folded, it displayed remnants of a tolerably legible inscription—a sort of invo- 
cation to the god Pluto—and destined to act as a countercharm against the 
incantation of a sorceress, by whose arts a youth named Lentulus, or Lentilius, 
had been cast under a spell. Some victim had probably been immolated to 
propitiate the infernal divinity, and the request of the offerer deposited in the 
immediate vicinity of the altar. The orthography and style of the Latin, which 
is a metrical! compvsition, authorise the supposition that it belongs to the re- 
publican period, and we have an example of the prevalent superstition which 
gave rise to it in Horace’s soventeenth Epode, where the poet introduces a 
suppliant acknowledging the power of the sorceress Canidia, and entreating to 
be freed from her incantations :— 

Jam jam efficac: do manus scientia 
Suppiex vt oro regna per Prowrpine, &c. 
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~ COUNTRY NEWS. 


CONFLAGRATION AT MANCHESTER. 
A most destructive fire took place in this city on Saturday evening last, which 
will have the effect of throwing a large body of operatives (about 300) out of 
employment for some time. The scene of the disaster was the large cotton-mill 
belonging to Messrs. Thomas Ogden and Sons, in Dickenson-strect. The mill 
closed as is usual on Saturdays (three o’clock), and the workmen, having c:eaned 
their frames, got away from the premises by four o’clock in the afternoon. 
There was, however, a shafting in the third story which had worked badly, and 
& mechanic employed at the mill was directed to remain afier the other hands 
had left, to see that this portion of the machinery was got in proper working 
order for Monday. It was expected he would be able to do this before the day 
closed. The man appears to have worked till after five, when, no longer 
able to see, he went into the street and asked a watchman to go and hold his 
lamp for a few minutes to light him whilst he completed his task. The watchman 
did so, but, whilst he was assisting the mechanic to lift the shaft into its place, 
his lamp was strack out of his hand by the hammer of the mechanic acciden- 
tally coming in contact with it. The lamp fe!l amongst the cotton in the creel, 
between two self acting spinning-f.ames of 300 spindles each, and at once the 
cotton in the frames was ignited: the flames ran along rapidly from frame to 
frame, tor it was an immense building, eight stories high, full of frames and 
spindles for spinning fine numbers o' mule yarn, such as are chiefly used in the 
Nottingham lace trade. The men at once raised an alarm, ang tlie fire-engiues, 
being within halt a mile from the mill, were hastily sent for. This was at ten 
minutes to six o’clock, and about ten minutes after six, the whole town of Man- 
chester was lighted up by the immense blaze, which had burst through the 
building in the brief interval. Although not less than thirteen engines were 
speedily brought into operation, neither the masses of water poured forth from 
these, nor the copious deluge which was dropping from the ciouds at the time, 
appeared to check the destructive element for 4 single moment. By hailt- 
past six o’clock the entire mill was on fire, extending 60 yards in length 
by 20 in breadth, and the flames were streaming forth from !60 
windows at each front of the lofty pile, till they met and formed an immense 
single sheet of fire over the roof. The building, though of fine construction for 
the period it was built, was 27 years old, had no fire-proof flvors, but simply 
boarded ones, which would, of course, be saturated with oil, and these materials 
burnt with a fury almost inconceivable. The sight of such a blazing mass 
when the fire was at its height was magnificent, and it lighted up the heavens 
for miles round. The destruction of the mill was accomplished very rapidly. 
Floor after floor gave way in quick succession, each talling through with its 
heavy masses of machinery; and the roof and large portions of the walls were 
also destroyed at the same time. In less than an hour all that was left wasa 
few shattered walls enclosing a huge heap of broken, disjointed, and blackened 
ironwork, mingled with masses of bricks, charred wood, and smouidering 
cotton, the mere débris of an establishment which had been an.ongst the won- 
ders of the age for the collection of mechanism and the results of ingenuity 
and skill brought together within its walls. The machines in- 
cluded the self-actors, so wonderful in their productive power, and when 
at work apparently almost instinct with life and motion, aud requiring but 
litle superintendence from human agency compared with the great quantity of 
work they turn off. Mr. Frost, the managing partner of the imillowners, was 
present at an early period of the fire, and directed steps to be taken tor saving 
some cotton in an outhouse. The crowds of people who gathered round tne 
premises gave willing aid at the engines, but the police were compelled to act 
with some vigour to keep back the masses so as to enabie the firemen to operate 
with freedom. 

The only portion of the mill saved was the engine-house, with a valuable new 
ninety-horse engine and boilers at the south end. The books were Also saved. 
The property was insured inthe Koyal (Liverpool office), for £3250; in the 
Royal Exchange, for £6500; in the Pneenix, for £6500; ani inthe Liverpool 
and London, for £10,000: total, £26,250. The loss is estimated at from £40,010 
to £50,000. The safe has been dug out, and the conients are not in the sligutest 
degree injured. 





Emigrants’ Homes IN Liverroot —The “Liverpool Dock Com- 
mittee are at present deliberating wha: protection they can iegitimately afford 
to emigrants in transi(u, these poor pe ple at present baing greatly imposed 
upon by the lowe. class of lodging-house keepers. It has been recommended 
to the committee to erect an emigrants’ home upon one of the jock quays, but 
this scheme is warmly opposed by a large number of owners of property at the 
norta end of the town, who deem that the committve by taking such a course 
would interfere with the trade of the decent and well-conducted l.dging-house 
keepers, who are chiefly tenants of such property, and with the operations also 
of other parties concerned in the emigration trade. A petition has been pre- 
sented .o the dock committee to this effect, sigued by about 880 owners of pro- 
perty and ratepayers. The petition has been referrzd to a sub-committee of ,the 
geteral dock committee for consideration. 

Sr. AusBAny’s Brisery CoMMission.—Monday was the day ap- 
pointed by the c issi 8 for r ing the examination of witnesses at St. 
Aiban’s respecting the bribery and corruption practised in the borough, but no 
proceedings took place, an inumation having been forwaided to the Mayor by 
the commissioners that it is not their intention to resume the inqury, ic being 
now closed in so faras the examination is concerned. 

FLoGGine YounG CuLprits.—According to the Glasgow Herald, the 
Home Secretary and Lord Advocate have approved of certain regulations neces- 
sary to the working of the recent Prisons Amendment Act, by which magistrates 
will now be enabled to inflict flogging as a punishment upon young culprits. A 
pair of taws is to be provided to the satisfaction of the sheriff, and the punish- 
ment is not to exceed thirty-six lashes. The flogging is to take place in the 
prison in sight of the surgeon ; and the age at whicn ) oung culprits, and those 
only of the male sex, may be whipped is limited to fourteen. 

FATAL CoLLisry Expvosion.—A colliery explosion occurred on 
Monday morning at Ringley, near Manchester, iu the Cannel mine, belonging 
to Messrs. Knowles and Stott, which resulted in the immediate death of three 
colhers, and in 14 others being more or less burnt, of whom two are at the point 
of death, and three others in a dangerous state. The shaft is from 130 to 140 
yards deep, and the workings extend about 200 yards from the shaft, whica 
was generally very badly ventilated. On Monday morning the workmen, 30 to 
40 in number, descended soon after six o'clock, and had scarcely got to their 
workings when the explosion occurred, a vivid flame rushing through all the 
workings from the direction of the shaft, accompanied with arush of air and a 
noise like low thunder, which lasted several minutes. It kuocked down many 
of the colliers, and threw about the tubs and wacgons with such force that they 
were broken to pieces. It is believed that a collier named Henry Page had fired 
the gas. He had last been seen witha naked candie, going to an uld working 
only eight or nine yards from the bottom of the shaft, and where there was likely 
tu be a quantity of gas collected, to look for a piece of clay with which he might 
make a socket for his candle. After the expiosion, all the colliers made directiy 
for the shaft, some of them wrapping their flannel jackets round them for pro- 
tection, and ranning on hands and feet to escape as much as possible the sutfo- 
cating effects of the sniphur. Page was found within a few yards ef the shait, 
qgnite dead; and Thomas Lindley and George Grundy, two other men, were 
taken out quitedead. Page and Grundy have each leit widows and five or six 
chitdren, 





NATIONAL SPORTS. 


If the turf and steeple-chase fraternity are satisfied with one meeting next 
week, viz. the Lincoln Spring, on Tuesday and Wednesday, coursers will have 
their hands talf. Thew engagemenis stand thus:—Tuesday : Malton, Baron 
Hill (Beaumaris), Eccleston (Cheshire), North Berwick, and Dirletou Park (each 
one Gay), aud Spelthorne (two days). Wednesday: Red Diai (Cumberiand), aud 
Horsley (Northumberiand), the latter two days. The racing and speculative 
Classes are on the qué vive fur the acceptances for the great handicaps, which 
C.ore at twelve o'cluck on Monday night. They are expected to be fuily up to 
the average. _— 
TATTERSALL’S. 

MonpaY.—A liberal outlay on Hobbie Noble, Claverhouse, Orelio, Filius, and 
Homevrewed, who were suverally on the rise, was the characteristic of the 
betting this afternoon ; in other respec:s business was dull aud unimportant. 

CHESTER CUP. 





25 to | ag.t Nancy | 10 to | agst Cockcrow 100 to L agst Urban’ te (t) 
33 to 1 —— Arios.o 66 to | —— Ducau Vhurras (t) | 100 to | —— 8 -rprise (\) 
34 10 | —— Kingleader (t) 65 to | —— Newnan (1) 100 to 1 —— The Mouse (1) 
40 to | —. BCarecrow (i) 

DERBY 
8 to Lagst Hobbie Noble (1) 16 to 1 agst Urelio (°) 25 to | agst Filius (t) 
}-to | ~— Augur 17 to | —— Kington (t) 30 to | --— Llomebrewed 
li two | —— Claverhouse 25 to | —— Lupidist (.) 





Tuvrspay.—A tolerably brisk afternoon near the close, and some rather 
heavy tivestmen:s ou Nancy, Augur, Lapidist, and Momebrewed, tie quota- 
tivas, however, showing little change : — 

LINCOLN TRIAL STAKES. 
3 to 1 agst Lady Agnes 
4tol —— High Soe iif 
LINCOLN HURDLE RACK 
2 to 1 agst View Halloo | 3 to | agst Melford 
LIVERPOOL STREPLE CHASR, 
12 to 1 agst La Gazza Ladra | 20 to | agst Hardwick 
CHESTER CUP. 


4to 1 agst Ianthe 
6 to | —— Maid of Lincoln 





2h to l agst Nancy 40 to 1 aget Cockeiow 1000 to 10 agat H Homburg (t) 
a3 t+ 1 —— Ariosto 40 to | —— Noihorpe 1000 to 10 Wiyneck (t) 
33 to | —— Scarecrow 66 (0 1 Duc-an-Dbu rasdam e| 1000 to 10 —— Burndale () 





1000 to 10 agat Galvanism (t) 
DERBY. 
8 to 1 agst Hobbie Noble |= to} aget Kingston 25 to l agst Filius 
a 30 to 1 —— Homebrowed (t) 
30 to 1 —— Chive. B. Nicholson 


zto 1 —— Augur 20 to | —— Aifred the Great 
l4 to | —— Oreliv (t) 25 to 1 ——. Lapidist (t) 











RunyrnG Marcu ror tut CHAmrpron’s Bait.—A clever view of 
this exciting race in Copennagen-fields bas been painted by A. F. Prades; and 
is announced tor publication by Moore, corner of West-street, St. Martin’s-lane, 


Tus Strrroscor“.—The maker of the cheap and portable stereo- 
scope alludea to in our article of last week is Mr, Holmes, 15, Alfredestreet 
Bedford. square. 








CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


KIESERIT2KY, Paris—Will M K be good enough to forward the December number for 1850, 

as before requested? 

TYRO MopgEsTUs is a very inappropriate designation for the person who could believe such 
an “ offering” deserving publicity. Pray spare us the infliction of any further attempts 
until @ few years’ study and practice have given you some insight into by wane 4 
W—Better than the lust; but, as you must be aware, it is on'y a rifuciamento of the 
famous Indian Problem. ‘ 

H—The article on ‘ Chinese Chess” was duly received. and shall be examined 

ST FPMUND, JUDY—In the Enigma No. 710, place the White Kt at K At 24, = naan 

< 2d 


MAJOR J, Wareaw—The last communications crossed each other. We are impatiently await- 
ing tho collection of games played by Mr Petroff. We know of none others 80 likely to 

create an interest here 

JC and T M, Calcutia—The packet required was sent by the last overland mai! but one 

URGENT—You should write earlier in the week. One half of the communications sent do not 

reach us until too late for notice 

HONORARY SECRETARY, Preston—The game played by correspondence between Preston and 

Lancaster is very creditable to those two youngelubs. The latter portion forms so in- 

structive an end-game, that we shall endeavour to find room for the moves shortly 

W WB; EG, of Birmiogham; aad others—All Problems s.nt this week shall be reported in 

our next 

AEGENT—The anniversary dinner of the Liverpool Chess Club takes place on tke Iith of 

February. Adu:ess the treasurer, Morton Sparke, Esq, Liverpool 

IRACUNDUS—You labour under a@ great error. A collection of Chess Games cannot be got 

through the press with anything like the celerity of ordinary letterpress. ‘Io say nothing 

of the hs acgtee revision of every page of the former by the author to ensure correctness, the 

fact of the greater part being in capital letters is an unavoidable source of de'ay. The 

capital letters in a printing-offics bear but a small proportion to the others, #0 that a few 

games only can be put in type at a time. and these must be printed, to release the type, be- 

fore any progress can be made with the next batch, and so on to the last 

JaN—The distingui hiog marks on the King’s pieces ia tha ** Staunton Chess-men” render 
them so vastly superior to all others in p aying games over from bouk, or in recording them, 
that po person desirous of impr» ing should be without these men 

A COLLECTOR—The Games and Pivb'ems of the ILLUSTKATED LONDON NEWS can enly be 
obtained by purchasing the back Numbers 

BUBSCKIBER TO THE TOURNAMENT—See the netics to “ Iracundus.” We have no doubt 

the deiny is quite unavoidable 

SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM 417 by R M, Beppo, 88; T A, of Hamiiton; R E 8, Dublin; 


E KR, Carlo 
SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM 418 by Mons, St Edmund, Philo-Chess, TW, P TN, M P, Mitre, 
Sigismund 
SOLUTIUNS OF ENIGMAS by Judy, St Edmund, P T N, St George, Veda, are correct. All 
others are wrong. 





SoLvurion oF Prospiem No. 418. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
4.Kttakes Q (ch) Kttases Kt 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1,.K RtoK B(ch) K takes QB (best) 
| 5. Q Kt mates at Q B 4th 


2. Kt to K B 4th K Kt P takes P 
3. QRtoQ kK 4th Q takes Q P (ch) 
PROBLEM No. 419. 

This capital little stratagem, as ingenious as it is difficult, is the composition 
of Mr. W. Mircupson. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in five moves. 





CHESS IN THE METROPOLIS. 

Fine game, in which Mr. Anderssen gives the odds of Q Kt to Mr. Craske. 
(Evans Gambit.) 

(Remove Black's Q Kt from the board ) 

wHits (Mr. C.) BLACK (Mr. A.) 


BLACK (Mr. A.) waite (Mr. C.) 


1, P to K 4th P to K 4th 24.PtoK R 4th K Bto Qi7th 

2. Ktto K B 3d Ktto QB 3d 25. QR to Q sq Q Kt takes K P 
3. Bb toQ B4th Bto Q B 4th (c) 
4.PtoQKt4ih B takes Kt P 26. R takes K B Q Kt to K B 6th 
5. P to Q B3d BtoQR 4th 27.Q Rto Qrq Q Kt takes K KR 
6. Castles Kt to K B 34 28.Q Rtakes QKt Kt takes Q R P 
7. Q to her B 2d Castles d) 

8. P to Q 4th P takes P 29. P to K R Sth PtoQB 4th 

9. P tok 5th P toQ 4th 30. P to K B 5th P tog B 5th 

10. Q B P takes P Kt to K 5th 31. K B to hissq K R to K 4th 

lt. BtoQ R 3d K BtoQ Kt 5th | 32. Bto K R 3d Q Rto K sq 

12. B to Q Kt 2d QBto K Kt 5th | 33. K to R 2d P toQ B 6th 

13. P to Q KR 3d B tases K Kt 34. R to Ke 2d Pto Q Bith 

14. K Kt PtakesB  K Kt to Q 7th (a) | 35. QB to his sq Kt to Q BSth 
15. K Bto K 2d K Bto Qk 4th 36.K RPtakesP KR to K 8th 
16. K R to Q sq Qto K Kt 4th (ch) | 37. P takes R P (dble K takes P 
17. KtoR s Q to K B 5th check) 
18. Q to her 3d 


K KttoQBsth | 38. Pto K B 6th R takes QB 
19. Q B to his sq Qto KR 5th 39. RtoK Kt 7th(ch) K 

20.K RtoK Ktsq Q takes QP 40. Bto K B 5th 
21.QBtoK R6ih PtoK Kt 3d 4l. K takes K Pbecomesa Q(ch) 
22. P to K B 4th (0) Q takes Q 42. K to Kt 2d Q to K Kt 4th (ch) 
23. B takes Q K R to K sq And Black surrendered. 


tok 
R to K R8th(ch) 








(a) This is all extremely wel! played by White. 

(}) Wit a« pisce and two Pawns minus, Black fears to exchange even a Bishop fer a Rook. 

(c) Mr C gives up @ piece, but wih ample assurance of more than indemuifying hiuself 
presency, 

(d@) Having gaiacd four Pawas and “ the exchange" for his lost Knight. 


CHESS ENIGMAS. 

No. 712.—La Régence. 
White: K at K 7th, Q at K B sq, B at K R 5th, Kt at QB 4th, Psat K 2d and 
3d 


Black: K at 4th, Qat QR sq, Rs at K Kt 4thand K Kt 8t>, Bsat K R 
5th and Q Kt 2d, Ps at K Kt 6th and K B 5th. 
White to play, and mate in five moves. 


713.—By the Same. 
Whife: Kat QBsq,Q atK R31, KtatK B3d, Pat KR4‘h 
Blak: Kat QU 8th,Q at K R sq, K at K sq, B at QKt sq, Kt at K B 2d, Psat 
K R2dand QB 3d. 
White mates in four moves. 


ELECTRO-BIOLOGY. 
(To the Editor of the ILLtustRaTED Lonpon News.) 


Last Wednesday, at the Music-hall, Store-street, Mr. Fiske, in his intro- 
ductory remarks on Electro-Biclogy, stated, on the autbority of Sir David 
Brewster, that Sir Benjamin Brodie was a believer in that science. As I 
donbted that assertion, £ wrote to Sir Benjamin Brodie, stating that his name 
and high reputation had been made use of in order to induce peeple to believe 
What they otherwise wou'd not. As Mr. Fiske would not allow the letters that 
liad been received to be read withvat great opposition and wandering from the 
point, and as he endeavoured to cast a slur on the character of a gentleman 
whose only object was to elicit truta, I should be much obliged by your making 
public what Mr. Fiske would rather keep concealed; namely, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie’s letter. lremain, &c., 

57, Burton-crescent, January 28, 1852. SaMUEL COOPER, 

The following is Sir B. Brodie’s letter :— 

‘**Sir,—Mr. Fiske must have been misinformed. I am confident that Sir 
David Brewster never said that I was a believer in the so-cal’ed science of 
kiectro- Biology. I can suy nothing of what are called electro-biological experi- 
ments from my own observation, baving never been present when exhibited. I 
have, however, received accovnts of them from others; and it certainly seems 
to me, that the facts, as I have heard them stated, were all easily to be explained 
on well-known principles, by attributing them to the influence of the imagina- 
tion in persons of weak intellect, andeven seusitive nervous systems. 











“ I remain, Sir, yours, &c., 
“14, Saville-row, Jan. 22, 1852.” “B.C. Baopig, 








—— 





| EPITOME OF NEWS=—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


The Duke and Duchess of Bordeaux arrived at Vienna on the 
16th, from Frohsdorf, en route for Venice. bin a 

The masonic body of Cheshire have commissioned the rising sculptor, 
Mr. J. A. P. MacBride, of Liverpool, to execute in marble a life-size bust of their 
Grand Master, the venerated and ga)lant General Lord Viscount Combermere. 

Captain Penny has again volunteered his energetic and indefatigable 
services in the new Arctic searching expedition; but the Admiralty do not seem 
inclined to avail themselves of the services or experience of any bat « ffi- 
cers belonging to the Royal navy. It is said Captain Penny will have an expe- 
dition fitted out fer him by private subscription, : 

It appears from the report of the Commissioners in Lunacy that the 
total pumber of pauper lunatics in asylums, registered hospitals, and licensed 
honses on the Ist of January last was 12,059; 5492 maie and 6567 female. 
From the annual report it appears that on the Ist of January, 1851, there were 
16,456 insane persons confined in asylums, hospitals, and licensed houses in 
England and Waies, of which 7843 were male and 8613 temale. 

A Spanish journal gives the following singular names as those of two 
employes in the Finance department at Madrid :—Don Epifanio Mirurzururdun- 
dua y Zengotita, and Don Juan Nepomuceno de Burionag torecag cha. 
The journal, in quoting the name of the latter of these hon. gentlemen, would 
have done well to have given some directions as to the pronunciation. It is 
Basque, and signifies *‘ of the good head and very smoky river-side house.” 

The Commissioners in Lunacy, in their report just printed, call at- 
tention to the important fact that criminal lunatics are sent to ordinary asylums. 
There are strong objections against their confinement and association with the 
ordinary inmates. The Commissioners add, ‘The subject is well deserving the 
early attention of the Legislature, which has already made special provisions 
for this class of patients in Ireland.” ; pak 

On the 12th inst. the Roskild-Korsoer Railway Bill was carried in 

the Copenhagen Folk-thing by an immense majority. ‘Thus is the Danish rail- 
way net commenced, and the country may look iorward to a rapid develop- 
ment. 
The non-liability to house tax of working-class model dwellings has 
been decided by the judges against the assessment made by the commissioners of 
the assessed taxes on the model houses built by the Soc ety for improving the 
Condition of the Working-classes, in Streatham-street. Bloomsbury. 

The differences between the London and North-Western and Great 
Western Railways, as to all p-ints where they came into competition with each 
other, were amicably settled by Mr. Gladstone, last week, at Oxford, to whom 
the matters in dispute were referred. 

Mr. Clark, engineer, of Pesth (whose name will ever be connected 
with the gigantic bridge across the Danube, uniting the two cities of Buda and 
Pesth), is in Vienna, occupied with a design for an iron bridge over the Wien 
river—all previous attempts, with one exception, having tai.ed to resist the torce 
of the current when that vile and pestiferous brook swells into wide dimensions 
and overflows its banks—an event of annual occurrence, 

The intolerance of the Swedish Church laws, by which Lutheran- 
ism is pinned to the earth a helpless slave in the hands of civil power, whiie the 
laity sink into the serfs of the police-church, has, during the last ten years, 
caused the emigration of thousands of the “ pietist’”” peasantry of the northern 
provinces—a severe loss to a country like Sweden. This movement is extend- 
ing to the south of Sweden, and a large emigration to America will commence 
next summer from Skane. Meanwhile the Swedish Cuurch is being rapialy 
undermined by heathenism and democracy, King Oscar having taken no step 
hitherto for freedom of conscience. 

The costume of the French senator, states a Paris paper, will be 
magnificently embroidered, at least if we may believe the designs which an artist 
has been ordered to draw. It isnot yet known whether tle coat will be in cloth 
or in velvet; the cut of it will be quite French, but more elegant than any that 
has yet been seen. In bringing embroidery into use for functionaries, it is 
wished to give a tresh impulse to that branch of industry, which has long been 
suffering severely both in Paris and at Nancy. 

The plan proposed some time since by the Society of Arts for the 
establishment of elementary drawing schools jor artisans is rapidly gaining 
ground in the manufacturing, and especially in the woollen, districts of the West 
Riding. Various meetings of the town councils have been held upon the sub- 
ject, at which resolutions approving of the plan have been agreed to. 

The sittings of the St. Alban’s commission, by a strange blunder, 
were adjourned to tue 25th of January, being a Sanday; a circumstance 
which, as it might possibly invalidate all subsequent prucceaings, induced the 
comm issi¢ners, by their secretary, to acdress a letter to the Mayor of St. Alban’s, 
staiing that it was not their intention to resume the inguiry on the day 
fix 








ed. 

The King of Prussia having appointed the Rev. Mr. Valentiner as 
pastor of the Germans resident in Jerusalem, it has been erroneously announcea 
that he was the successor of Bishop Gubat in the bishopric at Jerusalem. 

‘The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have given directions, 
as @ precautionary measure against accidents from fire on board steain-vessels, 
that the felt and wood used tor the clothing of boiiers are to be burnetized, 
and that the engineers are in future to make spccial reference in their final re- 
pert on the machinery of vessels—either when first fitted or after a general 
repair—as to the clothing, and its security or otherwise from ignition. 

The operation of adapting a new nasal organ to the human face, by 
covering the cartilages and forming a pair of nostrils with skin taken from the 
forehead and upper lip, was skilfully and successfully performed by Mr. Eiick- 
son, at the University College Hospital, last week. The patient was a labourer , 
of Barnet, aged 22. ; 

On Satarday advices were received by the West India mail of the 
destruction by tire of the British ship Cussandra, frem London, bound to San 
Francisco. The event occurred at sea, sume distance from Lima, on the 8th of 
December last. She had several passengers on board, who, with thecrew, saved 
themselves by taking to the boats,and were picked up and taken into Lima. The 
cause of the fire is not explained. The ship was but partially insured. 

Maria Lopez, the actress, who had been arrested shortly after the 
late coup d’état in Paris, has been set at liberty, owing, it is believed, to the in- 
ter‘erence of the Princess Mathilde. 

The new French Minister of Police will have under his direction six 
prefects of police, who will reside at Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, Strasbourg, Bor- 
deaux, and Lilie. 

During the gale of Saturday night a gasometer recently erected at 
the gas-works in Southampton, which contains 50,000 cubic feet of gas, was 
blown down. The escape of the gas caused serious annoyance in the neighbour- 
hood of the factory. 

A girl, fourteen years of age, was enticed away recently from her 
parents at Leeds by a gang of thicves, and when di-covered was in ihe midst of 
a course of lessons on the art of picking pockets. 

Mr. Somes, the ship-builder, has just imported in the Coromandel 
from Mouimein, the largest mast ever brought ino this country. It is of teak, 
72 feet long, and 27 inches in diameter. 

The Free Gazette of Saxony states that Lord Granville’s note, in 
answer tothe demands of Austra, Russia, apd the Germanic Confederation, 
respecting the pretended democratic propaganda in Loudon, is dated Jan. 13 
and contains the most tranquiilising assurances. " 

A letter dated St. Petersburg, Jan. 11, in the Hamburg Borsenhalle 
of Jan. 23, says :—** By an liaperial ukase, the exportation of corn from every 
port of the empire is prohibited until further orders.” 

Mr. G. E. Dering has devised a plan by which private communica- 
tions may be transmitied trom one to any other station on a line without a pos- 
sibility of their being read at the intermediate stations. 

There is now living in the parish of Pitminster, near Exeter, a 
woman aged 104,named Betty Vaten, the ages of whose living progeny are 80, 
78, 65, 63, 61, 54, 53—in all 505! She has also 40 grandchildren and 200 grente 
grandchildren now living, and several desceudants of the fi:th generation! She 
iy supported partly by parish pay, and partly by the benevolence of the ladies 
and genclemen in the neighbuuraovd who Know her extreme old age. She has 
always subsisted on the most simple diet. 

Mr. White, an engineer, is on his way to Belgrade, to treat in the 
name of an English company with the Servian Government tor the construction 
of a railroad trom Alexinac (probabiy Alexinitza, near Nissa, on the Buiganan 
frontier) to Semendria. It is expected that the Servian Government wili con- 
tinue the railroad irom Seimendria to Belgrade at iis own expenss. 

The plasterers of Edinburgh and the curriers of Arbroath have 
struck wurk tor an advance of Wages. 

As some workmen were felling timber near Herne Bay, they dis- 
covered in the centre of one of the trees a cavity, in which were the reniains of 
acat. The skeleton was entire, and some hair, of a sandy coluur, yet remained 
on the skin, itis conjectured that the animal, having entered a hollow part cf 
the tree, was unab’e tu extricate itself, and the wood in process of yeurs had 
grown round it. We understand that the skeleton of the cat will be sent to the 
Canterbury Museum. 

Un Wednesday a Parliamentary paper was printed, from which it 
appears th.t the colonial expend txre of Great Britain m the year 1847-48 was 
£3 804138 14s. 7d., and in 1848. 49 it amounted to £3 480,315 8s. 8d. 

On Wednesday, at a session of the Court of Inland Revenue, Samuel 
Lindsey, grocer, of the Lower Marsh, Lambeth, was fined £50 (on a second 
conviction) for having sold adulterated pepper; aud barneit Barnett, or Middles 
sex-street, Whitechayel, was fined £25 for a similar offence. 

At a meeting at the Trafalgar Hotel in Greenwich, on Wednesday 
. it was resvived to raise subscriptions to present a testimonial to Admiral 

andas. 

‘The national debt of Prussia at this moment amounts to 158,598,519 
dollars, ot which the sum of 5,749,371 dvilurs is required annua.ly tor the current 
expenditure ef the state. In 1851 the capital was reduced by 3,168,011 dollars. 
The dedt without interest amount: to 30,000,000 dollars. 

‘The Independance of Brussels states that Prince Demidoft has just 
purebase. tor 15,000 francs the magnificent reduced copy in bronze of tue duors 
of the Baptistery of Florence, whicn was in the Great Exhibition at London. 

A large number of provincial post-oflice clerks have memorialised 
the Postunaster-General to be allowed to subscribe to the superannuation fund, 
in order that they may share in its benefits the same as the officials of St. Mare 
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THE UNION OF THE PACIFIC AND THE ATLANTIC. 


From the beginning of history, and long, probably, before history was written, 
the attention of Europe was directed to the rich and golden East, the land 
whence spices, myrrh, and frankincense were brought to the earliest known 
progenitors of the European races. With even more than attention, with a fond 
lingering desire, did the early people of Europe turn towards the East and en- 
deavour to get a share of its wealth and its learning, as if India were, as has 
been said, the original home of mankind, and that all the children of men were 
entitled to look on it as a common heritage. Certain itis, that at least as early, ig 
not earlier than ancient Egypt, India was civilised ; and its great wealth, the result 
of art and skill, made it an object of attraction to all who had strength 
to plunder it, or means to acquire by trade a portion of its treasure. Alex- 
ander the Great and Columbus were alike induced to undertake the enterprises 
that have rendered both immortal, by the splendour that from time imme- 
morial enveloped in the mind of man the gorgeous East. From seeking a 
short and easy passage to India, Columbus became thediscoverer of America ; 
and though that wonderful event, and its consequences, made men [forget for a 
time the desire that led to it, yet was a short cnt to India, even after the voy- 
age round the Cape of Good Hope was made, and all its treasures had be- 
come easily accessible to the Western World, never wholly lost sight of. 

The broad expanse of the continent of North America, and the vast extent to 
which the other end projected into the southern hemisphere, barred an ocean 
path to India by the west; but the Pacific Ocean was scarcely reached by the 
earliest adventnrers from Spain, and the narrowness of the neck of land that con- 
nects the two parts of the new continent ascertained, before the idea germinated 
of finding there a means of realising the long-cherished desire of reaching India 
by a short westerly route. Ever since the Darien expedition, in 1699 (wrote 
a correspondent of the Atheneum from Panama in May last), has the project 
of connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans been urged on the world, 
and especially on England: even long before that, as early at least as 
1551, when Gomara wrote, according to Mr. Squiers,* was this an object of 
speculation. The land was surveyed ; but neither the speculations of 
the early adventurers in that part of America, nor the enterprise 
of even our own countrymen in 1699, nor any of the subsequent attempts, 
though the subject appears never to have been long allowed to sleep in oblivion 





* Niearagua: its People, Scenery, Monuments, and the proposed Inter-Oceanic Canal. With 
numerous original Maps and Illustraticns. By E.G. Squiers, late Chargé d’Affaires of the 
United States to the Republics of Central America. 2 vols. Longman and Co., 1852. 
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PORTOBELLO. 


went beyond schemes and speculation. The time had not come till our own 
age—till the mines of California were discovered, and the population of Eu- 
rope and of the western coast of America hastened to the eastern coast, 
impelled by the same desire as drove their ancestors three centuries before 
in crowds to America: till then the time had not come for realising an 
idea that has long haunted the mind of man, and for establishing, by 
continuing the perpetual progress to the West, a short road to 
the East. For upwards of three hundred years have some vague 
projects been entertained by Spaniards, English, French, or Ameri- 
cans of making a canal across the Isthmus, but it is only now, and enly in con- 
sequence of many modern discoveries and improvements, that such a project 
has become at all feasible. The old notion has been, in fact, for some time 
vividly revived, and a shurt practicable communication between the two oceans, 
though not in the best manner, has been actually carried out. 

Steam-vessels now go regularly both from the United States and from England 
to Chagres, at the mouth of a river of that name, not far from the old town of 
Portobello, on the Atlantic ; thence passengers ascend the river in canoes for 
about twenty miles; and from that point, designated in our sections, they go to 
Panama, on the Pacific, by mules. At present the passage can be made in this 
manner from sea to sea in seventeen hours, but it more usually requires thirty. 
A railway, however, is constructing to connect the termination of the river navi- 
gation with Panama, which in a short time is expected to be completed. Asan 
American has expressed it, you will then light a cigar on the Atlantic,and before 
you can smoke it out you will be on the Pacific. Steam-boatsalready ply regularly 
from Panama to Valpariso on the south, and to California on the north. Between 
California and India a regular trade is established, and ships continually pass 
to and fro. It is not unlikely that before long screw steamers will be egaged in 
the trade, and will ply as regularly asthe packets between Liverpool and New 
York. By means of these the inhabitants of the latter place expect to commu- 
nicate with Calcutta in as short a time as we communicate with India by the 
Isthmus of Suez. We reach Calcutta in a month, but that is three times as long 
as will by and by be required when the railroad projected across 
Mesopotamia shall be carried into effect. Already many chinese fiock to 
California, and are some of the best Jabourers of that new community, 
and already, therefore, is there a continuous and a short communication between 
the newest comraunity of the Far West and the oldest community of the Far East. 
Two diverging families of mankind have now spread over the globe, and the 
newest civilisation of the West and the oldest civilisation of the East, after many 
ages, meet and mingle, coming from opposite directions,’at the original point of 
departure. The desire so long cherished is realised, thongh in a manner dif- 
ferent from the conceptiens of Alexander and Columbus. The mysterious East 
is fully and freely opened to all the children of the West. Man’s emotions or 
desires—instincts we may perhaps call them—are truer and more permanent 
than his ideas, and guide him in the end to achieve wonders of which his intel- 
lect forms no conception till they are about to be accomplished. 
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The union of the two oceans of the East and the West, the wish of so many ge- 

nerations, bringing ancient Japan into contiguity with the youngest of England’s 
swarms—the humbled millions of the Old World with the energetic millions of 
the New—will give a fresh impulse to commerce, and will give it a new direction. 
There will be everywhere increasing wants to be supplied, and everywhere increas- 
ing means of supplying them. The contiguity will tend to unite into one all the 
different nations of the earth, and enrich all by the common exertions. The 
geographical position of the United States, the energy of their people, the vast 
extent and diversity of their territory, and the rapid manner in which they 
multiply, will ensure them a large share of the new development; but Mr. 
Squiers takes a narrow view of the great phenomena when he looks only at 
them as conducing to the political and commercial supremacy of the United 
States. In fact, a reference to the ordinary trade lists from the different ports 
of the Isthmus shows that all the nations of the earth, and particularly England, 
are sharing in the growing traffic across the Isthmus, as well as the States. 
Only the humblest red-tape philosophy, which has never got beyond the do- 
cuments it has bound up, can supp that jal supremacy is due to 
policy, or that the possession of Gibraltar (as Mr. Squiers says) makes the 
cottons of England favourites with the people of Africa and Asia, from the 
Pillars of Hercules to the Persian Gulf. All commerce resolves itself into an 
exchange of equivalents, and a nation only obtains commercial supremacy by 
being in all respects a better customer. It must do more for others, or it must 
give them more than its competitors. But, discarding Mr. Squiers’ politics, 
which rather deface than adorn his otherwise valuable work, we will cull from 
it some of the information it eontains of the various routes by which it has been 
proposed to form either railroads or canals between the two oceans. 

_ There is the route by Chagres and Panama, already referred to, and marked 
No. 3 in the Sketch which accompanies this article. The route at present in use 
by the river, and muddy ravines, and stony paths, runs through a country full of 
picturesque beauty not to be surpassed by the most celebrated mountain scenery 
in Europe. Latterly the frequent passage of gold dustin large quantities has 
gathered about it a rather questionable population ; but, before that, the mixed 
races of Indians and negroes, and the descendants of Europeans, were harmless, 
if indolent, simple, but rude, and lived in the enjoyment of existence at a small 
expense of manual Jabour. Throughont the whole of Central America the plan- 
tain and maize supply the people, who have few wants, with the chief part ot 
their food, and the plantain and maize are everywhere abundant. _Beef, too, is 
plentiful, and costs about 1d. per pound. For half a crown aman may get a mule- 
load of plantains. Labour has been purchased for 8s. or 10s. a week. There is 
on the spot both food and labour ; and nothing is required but skill to construct 
a perfect means of transit. Portobello (of which we give an Engraving), no 
longer so celebrated as formerly, is still a place of note, and is the nearest 
town to the starting-point from the Atlantic. 

Panama (of which we also give a Sketch), at the other end, is situated n 
rocky headland jutting out towards the islands which form there a beautiful and 
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PROPOSED ROUTES ACROSS THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA, 


No. 1. Nicaragua Section.—No. 2. Choco Section.—No. 3, Gorgono Section.—No. 4. Chorrera Section.— No. 5. Chorrera Section.—No. 6. Bayane Section, 
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secure harbour. The town is picturesque : the houses are high stone buildings ; 
the streets are narrow. Like all the towns of Spanish America, it has a splendid 
cathedral. The bay is open to vessels at all times, and its trade is rapidly in- 
creasing. The completion of the railroad will give a fresh impetus te its 
progress, and it seems likely to become one ef the most considerable towns on 
the coast of the Pacific. In it will centre all the intercourse between the islands 
of that ocean and most of the other ports on its borders with Europe and the 
United States, and it will become in time probably on that distant and q:«t 
ocean what Liverpool or New York is on the Atlantic. 

The cuttings across the Isthmus of Darien, which appear in our Sketch and 
section as No. 2, are not at present engaging much attention, on account of the 
difficulty of the country on the Pacific, all the increasing traffic now going by 
Chagres to Panama, or by San Juan and Lake Nicaragua. We may dismiss, too, 
with a single sentence the proposed railway across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
marked at the extreme north of our plan, which will, by and by, probably be- 
come @ very important route, being the shortest between the northern parts of 
America, but with which no progress has yet been made. 

The most interesting, perhaps, of all the schemes proposed is that of a ship 
canal, proceeding from Port San Juan de Nicaragua in a line with the river 
San Juan, or’by that river to Lake Nicaragua, and from the lake by various 
routes to the Pacific. Mr. Squiers, who discusses and describes all these plans 
at considerable length, states very positively that the river San Juan cannot be 
made navigable, and therefore it is proposed to make alateral canal. If he be 
correct—but, as his measurements are mostly quess-work, we do not place 
implicit reliance on his statements—this is a formidable obstacle, for the coun- 
try adjoining the river is swampy, covered with forests, and very unhealthy 
By no other route from the Atlantic than the river or a lateral canal can the 
lake apparently be reached, but from the lake to the Pacifia several means 0 
junction have bean proposed. 

Proceeding from the south, our Sketch No.1 shows a line from the upper 
navigable part ofthe San Juan to the Gulf of Nicoya; but the intervening moun- 
tains make that route, it is supposed, whelly impracticable. 

The lake itself is navigable: it is, in truth, a large inland sea. Next, then, it 
is proposed to cut a canal from the south-western part of the lake to the Bay of 
Salinas, the distance to the Pacifie at this point being only 134 miles; but here 
again fhe intervening mountains that run close to the Pacific (the lowest part 
of which is 258 feet above the sea) are considered by many to be an insur- 
mountable obstacle. A canal in this direction has only lately been suggested. 

Afew leagues further to the north is the port of San Juan del Sur, and it has 
long ago been proposed to connect the lake with the Pacific at this point, 
distance 16 miles, Most of the surveys have been made with a view to this 
line; but between the lake and the ocean a high unbrokeu ridge of land inter- 
venes, which precludes the idea at present of constructing a canal in that 
direction. A railway might answer, but that would not serve the object of send- 

ing loaded ships from one ocean to the other. 

4 f rther plan, is to traverse the lake to its northern part, to pass from there 
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by ashort cana which might be easily made, into Lake Managua, and from this 
latter to construct a canal to Tamarinda, on the Pacific, only 16 miles. The 
country is supposed to be practicable: the obstacle is the shallowness 0° the 
water of the Managua at the proposed point ofexit. A canal must be cut in the 
lake. The harbour at Tamarinda is said by Mr. Squiers to be small, and not to 
afford a proper termination for a canal. 

Further north, in the republic of Nicaragua, is the port of Realejo, 1 B in 
our Sketch, which offers, according to the author, very great advantages. The 
harbour is good, the mountains interrupted, and the canal to Lake Managua, 
though forty-five miles long, supposed to be practicable. The intervening 
country is peopled, healthy, and well supplied with provisions, and can be culti- 
vated to any extent. 

There is still another project which has been suggested. Far north is the 
Gulf of Fonseca, into which flows the Rio Estero. This river is navigable for a 
considerable length, and @ canal could be made from its navigable part to 











































Lake Managua. Of all the projects mentioned, Mr. Squiers prefers this, 
He says:—“‘It may be safely asserted that a passage from the Lake o 
Managua to the sea is entirely feasible, and it only remains to determine which 
of the routes here indicated offers the advantages. In case the canal is 
ever made, I am convinced this will be the route. My own o 

made from the volcano of Las Pelas, overlooking the Llano del Conejo, as well 
asthe concurrent reports of the natives, has satisfied me that the plain is lower 
than that of Leon, and that the excavations on this line will be less than that of the 
Realejo.” The following is a summary of the distances on these several routes 

rom the port of San Juan to the Pacific :— 
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Mr. Squiers observes that it is useless to enter into calculations as to the 
cost of the work, but, whenever the practi is demonstrated, that 
must be the main consideration. It has (he says) been variously estimated, 
. from 6,000,000 dols. (say £1,200,000) to 25,000,000 
dols. (£5,000,000), but it may cost 100,000,000 dols., or 

These calculations, however, are mere 





po! 
both on the Pacific and the Atlantic, at which assorted 
goods could be better selected for either Europe or Asia 
than in London or Canton; it may be doubted whether 
a ship canal will be attempted, and still more whether 
it would pay. The great lake will prove a most useful 
auxiliary to transit, but connected with the two oceans by 
rail rather than by canals. Stretching far to the north, 
and affording a much shorter route from California to 
the States or the Atlantic than the route by Panama and 
Chagres, it isfavourable to a quicker transit. With the 
imperfect conveyances now employed, the shortest jour- 
ney yet made from California to New York, twenty-six. 
days, of which we have intelligence only by the last 
mail, was performed by the port of Realejo, Lake Nica- 
ragua, and the river, embarking at San Juan for New 
York. All the steamers on this line are now crowded, 
and one intended to ply between Ireland and New York 
has been diverted to San Juan, and, by the latest ac- 
counts, was about to start full of passengers proceeding 
to California by Lake Nicaragua. Tempted by gold 
which seems to have as much influence over the desti- 
nies of mankind, dispersing them over the earth, as 
the course of rivers, or the trade-winds, the crowded 
people of Europe are now hastening to the untenanted 
borders and islands of the Pacific, and are connecting 
the furthermost South with the extreme North, and the 
West with the East. Now only do men begin to know the 
globe, and now only can they say that they are spread, 
however sparsely in navy places, over its whole surface 
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METROPOLITAN NEWS, 


’ 

Cantnet Councits.—A Cabinet Council was held on Saturday at 
the Foreign Office, Downing-street. The Ministers present were, Lord John 
Rus-ell, the Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Minto, Sir George Grey, Earl Gran- 
ville, Earl Grey, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Francis Baring, the Earl 
of Carlisle, the Right Hon. Henry Labouchere, the Right Hen. Fox Manle, and 
Lord Seymour. The ceuncil sat two hours and a half. The absent Ministers 
were the Marquis of Clanricarde, the Marqnis of Lansdowne, and Lord Brough- 
ton. Oa Tuesday afternoon another Cabinet Council was held, which was at- 
tended by all the Ministers, except Lord Broughton and the Earl of Minto. The 
council sat two hours and a half. A third Cabinet Council was held on Wed- 
nesday at the Foreign-office, which sat for four hours and ahalf. Every mem- 
ber ot the Ministry was present on the oecasion. 

INTERNATIONAL PostaGE.—The first deputation received by the 
mew Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs was ou the 23d inst., from the asso- 
ciativn to obtain postal communication between all nations by means of the 
lowest practicable nniform charge for ship transit of letters and printed papers, 
formed during the Great Exhibition. Sir J. Boileau, Sir John Burgoyne, Mr. 
Moffatt, M.P., Mr. M. Gibsen, Mr. Cole, and Mr. Dilke baving pointed ont to 
Earl Graaville the aivantace and importance of securing the consent of foreign 
Governments to join in a Postage Congress ; having shown that, as regards our 
colonies, the Minister might induce the Colonial secretary, Earl Grey, to take 
some steps ; and having proved that, financially, there would be no loss in the 
extenston of the penny postage system, Earl Granville replied that, as vice- 
president of the Royal Commission of the Great Exhibition, he concurred in the 
views of the deputation, und that the present was a very happy time for the 
promotion of their object. He had considered the results of the Exhibition, and 
believed that they were calculated to strengthen the interests of peace, order, 
and industry throughont the world. Such objects could be greatly assisted by 
our foreign policy, if marked by justice and moderation, and if every encourage- 
ment that Government could give was afforded, in order to facilitate the inter- 
course of the inhabitants ef other countries with us, sO that we might visit each 
other, and that the mutual communication of knowledge and ideas might be 
promoted. There was nothing that tended more effectually towards such ob- 
jects than facilities in the transmission of letters; and he complete y went a'ong 
with the deputation in the principle which they aivecated. There were prac- 
tical details which must be considered in other cepartments—in those of the 
Postmaster-General and of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He believed that 
both were considering the subject, and doing a great deal to remove the most 
glaring anomalies that at preseut existed in Post-oflice communication. It was 
& question whether the objects of an international postage should be negotiated 
at once with all other countries, or in detail with individual Governments. He 
would communicate to his colleagues what had been stated to him on that occa- 
sion, and do everything in his pewer to assist the views of the deputation. He 
concluded by expressing his sense of the attention and labour which were re- 
quired as a substitute for the great ability and talent of the remarkable man 
whom he had succeeded in office. 

Society or Arts.—On Wednesday evening the eighth of the series 
ef lectures on subjects connected with the Great Exhibition was de‘ivered by 
the Rey. Professor Wiilis, F.R.S., the matter treated being, “* Machines and 
Tools for working in Metal, Wood, and other Materials.” Mr. Isambert Brunel, 
C.E., was in the chair, The professor remarked on the imperfect exhibition of 
the machinery of manufactures of this and foreign countries: it was almost 
impossible to exhibit all the processes carried forward by mechanical contri- 
wances—neise, dust, chips, an unequal temperature, and a variety of similar 
causes, interfering with a general exhibition of engineering processes. He 
urged the necessity of workmen making themselves acquainted with the me- 
chanieal operations of other avocations Lesides those in which they were en- 
gaged, and of a more intimate connexion between scientific and working men. 
Referring to prodigies of art achieved by illiterate and uneducated persons with 
insufficient tools, and to specimens of good carving with a common penknife, he 
abserved what a fool the man must have been to have done so when he might 
have used a better implement, the “chisel,” the recognised instrument 
for such works of art. On the other band, it was qnite likely that the mathema- 
tician would be unacquainted with the practical operation of machines 
with the geometrical laws on which he (the mathematician) is so well ac- 
qQuainied. The lecturer showcd how machines constructed for the most fri- 
volous purposes, such as the mouse-trap aud jack-in-the-box, may combine some 
ef the most complex and elementary principles which rule the most elaborate 
and complex pieces of mechanism. He dwelt on the importance of adaptation of 
parts te a specific purpose ; as a motion might be excelient, but, from excess of 
friction, or cther cause, may prove a fai‘ure. The action of the planing-machine, 
the origin of the lathe, the divid'ng-machine, the fusee-engine (the iavention of 
which he ascribed to an Englishman), Mr. Bramah’s lock, the block-muaking 
rnachine (invented by the chairman’s father), came necessarily under notice, 
but, without the ingenious models, diagrams, and drawings of the learned pro- 
fessor, it is impossible to follow his developments. Lord Monteagle moved, and 
Dr. Lyon Playtair seconded, a vote of thanks to the lecturer, who, in acknow- 

sdging the compliment, stated that his models for illustrating various mecha- 
nical actions were quite simple, portable, and inexpensive, so that they might 
be introduced into the humbiest schools. 

Royau Issi1evt1on.—Professor Faraday on the 23d inst. delivered 
a lecture on a method of measuring the force of magnetic powers wiih the 
greatest precision and certainty. He showed, by experiment, tne common phe- 
nomena of attraction and repu sion, as evinced by the action of a magnet ona 
horizontal needle, and cited the cenera! law that the magnetic action is inversely 
as the square of ths disiance, which is only troe for certain distances, and nut 
for very small ones. He explained the theory of lines of maguetic power. By 
passing a norizontal needle «bout a magnet from one poie to another, he showed 
that at every point it formed a tangent to the curve, or, what was the same 
thing, each small particle of iron formed itself a tangent. If iron filings or nails 
be strewed about a common rectilineal or cylndr:cal magnet, they will assume 
the form of curved lines abu.ting on the magnet at each end, and having their 
greatest distance from it in the production of a line through the equatorial axis. 
If a metallic wire be laid along in the direction of these lines there will be no 
electrical action ; but if it is laid across these curves, either perpeudiculariy or 
obliqzely, a current of electricity will pass, which may be measured wiih the 
greatest accuracy by the galvanometer. In various interesting experiments the 
professor showei the exactness of measuring magnetic forces. By the mere re- 
volution of a parallelogram of metallic wire, he produced successive movements 
of the needle of the galvanometer; and, by moving it the contrary way, and 
cutting their invisible lines in the opposite direction, caused the needle to move 
also the other way. He considered the earth as one great source of magnetism, 
and assumed that the magnetic lines of 62° enter her and make a complete cir- 
cuit, the direction of them being shown by the vertical dip of the needie; and 
argued that, if this were the case, by intersecting these lines an electrical cur- 
rent ought to be formed, as he had already shown, with smaller magnets. This, 
in his concluding experiments, he most successfully demonstrated, as we have 
8tated above. 

GEOGRAPHICAL Socrery.—At Monday’s meeting—Sir R. Murchison 
in the chairr—Captain Synge, R.E., read the second part of his paper on com- 
munication between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, vid British North America, 
by taking advantage of the St. Lawrence and the great Canadian lakes. West- 
ward of Lake Superior there exist nnmerous lakes and rivers, the waters of 
which, though separuted, it would be easy to connect, and to reach the Pacific 
by the Lake of the Woods and the rivers Assinoboya and Sashatchewan. Sir R. 
Marchison approved of the proposal, comparing it in importauce to the connect- 
ing the Black Sea with the Baltic, achieved by Peter the Great of Russia. Major 
Ca-michaei Smyth was in its favour, as he disliked the monopoly of the Hud- 
son’s Bzy Company. Captain Synge, in answer to some objections from Mr. 
Crawford, eyplained thet he wished to see an electric-telegrapled rai.way 
established, though his views were directed in the first place to water communi- 
cation. Sir R. Murchison announced, before the society adjourned, that the 
subscriptions in sii ot Captain Beatson’s expedition in search of Sir John 
Franklin were proceeding tavourably, and the Kussian authorities had promised 
to render every facility and assistance. 

InstITUTION oF Cryit ENGinerrs.—-At Tuesday’s meeting—Mr. 
J.M. Rendal, president, in the chuir—the ciscussion was renewed * On tue Allu- 
vial Formations and the Local Changes of the South-Eastern Coast of England,” 
by Mr. J. B. Redman, M. Inst. C. E, and many of the views stated by the 
author in the paper were still furtnerargued. The paper read was a‘ Descrip- 
tion of a Cast-iron Viaduct erected at Manchester, forming part of the Joint 
Station of the London and North-Western, and Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
cuinshire Railways,” by Mr. A. S. Jee, M. inst. C. E. The object of this struc- 
ture was to obtain increased accommodation for the goods station of the two 
companies, which was formed on brick arches, at a Jevel of about 30 feet above 
the adjacent streets, the arches themselves being used as goods warehouses, and 
the communication between the two levels being effected by means of hoists. 
‘Lhis extension was 700 feet long and 36 feet wide. Messrs. Robinson and Kus- 
seli wera the contractors, and they had most satisfactorily performed the work, 
the tetal cost of which, including 21 turu-tables, was under £14,000, or about 
£20 per iineal foot. 

ELEMENTARY DrawinG anp MopgEL ScHoots FoR ARTISANS.— 
A meeting of ihe committee—the Ear] of Carlisle in the chair—was held on Wed- 
nesday, at the honse of the Society of Arts, for the purpose of making arrange- 
ments for a deputation to visit Bradford and the West Riding generally, on Mun- 
day next. The cemmittee were unanimous, that, in order to provide means for 
establishing these schoo)s on a permanent fovting, it is desirable that the power 
of raising iccal rates at present enjoyed by museums and oiber institutiozs 
should be extended to schools of design. 

Lonpon OgpHan AsyLumM.—On Monday the annual meeting took 
Pp ace at the London Tavern; Mr. James Capel in the chair. Thereport stated 
tnat at the present time, with the thirty elected on Monday, the entire 
pumber under the protection of the iastitution would be 419, making the total 
nomber who have received the benefit of the charity 1972. ‘The legacies re- 
ceivea were as foliow:—£50 from Mrs. Susanna Shepherd, £100 from Mrs. 
Cnarlotte Kayner,and £200 from John Thackeray, Esq. The examiners bad 
borne testimony to the sacisfactory state of the schools, and it appeared that 
many of the girls who had entered educational establisbmei.ts had shown con- 
siderable talent. ‘The number of children admitted every year amounted to 
sixty by election, and the entire number in the institution was nearly 400. The 
asylum was now becoming inconveniently full, and the only satisfactory mode of 
meeting the difficulty would be by an enlargement of the building. The annual 
subscriptions haa increased to the amount of £400 over those ot the preccuing 
year. The accounts showed that the reerpts were £9491 16s. 1d., and the ex- 
penditare £9311 17s, 74., leaving a balance of £189 18s. 6d, 
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Roya Dispensary For DiskAses OF THE Ear, DEAN-sTREET,| BANQuEts AT THE Manston House.— On Wednesday evening the 


Sono-squane.— The half-yearly meeting of this most useful institution was held 
on Wednesday; Mr. Richard John Cole in the chair. The secretary read the 
report and the amount of subscriptions received during the last six months, 
from-which it appeared that the institution had benefited by additional dona- 
tions and subscriptions. The able report of Mr. Harvey, surgeon to the insti- 
tution, showed that the numbers admitted of the various diseases of the ear, and 
some complicated affections of the head, during the last six months, amounted 
to 506 ; cured 196, remaining in weekly attendance upwards of 300. The well- 
known ability and success of Mr. Harvey in treating difficult cases in aural sur- 
gery renders this institution one of the most popular of the charities of the 
metropolis, and accounts for the continued imprevement in its resources. 

Roya Free Housrrrar.—On Tuesday the twenty-fourth annual 
general meeting was held in the board-room ef the hospital, Gray’s-inn-road ; 
W. Pritchard, Esq., High Bailitf of Southwark, in the chair, Tue report stated 
that there had been a decided improvement in the resources ot the charity. The 
committee had received several large legacies, which had enabled them to pay 
oi £2000 of the mortgage. The annual sutscriptions had increased, but the 
donat ons had fallea short of the amount received during the previous year. The 
receipts were, by legacies, donations, and annual subscriptions, £7185 16s, 
4d.; the expenditure showed that £2000 of the mortgage, as well as £1941 17s. 
10d. of old debts, had been paid off. The remainder was paid for current expenses ; 
there, however, still remained an encumbrance of arrears, owing to the great 
demand upon the hospital, occasioned by nearly 3000 patients more during the 
past than in the previous year. Thenambers were 30,930 out-patients, and 889 
in-patients, making a total of 30,929 relieved during the year 1851. The com- 
mittee expressed an earnest hope ot being able very shortly to reopen a ward 
cortaining forty additional beds. 

Roya Orxtraer«pic Hosrirat, BLoomspuryY-SQUARE.—The Earl 
of Shaftesbury, president of the above charity, has intimated his willingness to 
preside over the ensuing anniversary of the hospital, at the Albion Tavern. 
Duriog the yearjust ended the peculiar and valuable benedts of this charity have 
been di pensed to an increased number of patients. The funds have also in- 
creased, although greitly disproporti»nate to the claims of the «fflicted, and 
confident hopes are enter!ained that the eftorts of the committee under the pre- 
sent favourable auspices will greatly advance the beaevolent cause. 

DisPENSARY FOR CuNSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST.— 
The annual meeting was held ou Monday, at the dispensary, Margaret-street, 
Cavendish-square ; Dr. Hastings inthe chair. From the report it appeared that 
332 new cases had been registered since the last meeting, making a total from 
the commencement of 3139 patients, and 344 patients were then attending the 
dispensary. The income amounted during the past year to £394 7s. 7d, and 
the disbursements to £349 10s. 44; and the liabilities unpaid amounted to 
£368 17s. 1d. Th-mas Stevenson, Esq., moved a resolution that the meeting 
adjourn to the Ist of March, in order that the committee may in the meanwhile 
concert measures for raising further funds to pay off the debt, or, in case of 
failure, to close the charity. 

Tue Roya JENNKRIAN AND Lonpon VACCINE INSTITUTION.— 
The annual meeting was held on Friday week, at the Freemasons’ Tavern; Mr. 
W..H. Ashurst in the chair. The report stated, that during the past year 7800 
persons had been vaccinated by the officers of the institution, which was an 
increase of 400 over the preceding year, making a total of 241,614 persons who 
had been vaccinated since the foundation of the institution. The expenses of the 
last year were £310, to which the public had only contributed £286. The total 
receipts for the year were £327. 

Royat GENERAL AnNuity Society.—At the annual meeting, last 
Monday—Mr. Pownall in the chair—it was stated in the report that during the 
past year thirteen additional persons had been elected on the funds of the 
society. Out of alist of 123 candidates, six more were elected at the meeting. 
During the past year five of the annuitants had died, two of whom were 87, 
and the youngest 72. The amount paid to the pensioners in 1851 was £1188 10s., 
the largest for nineteen years; but the subscriptions and donations had fallen 
off. Mr. B. B. Cabbell,M P., will preside at the anniversary festival on the 
lith of February. A great reduction had taken place in the expenditure. The 
society relieves decayed merchants, bankers, professional men, master manu- 
facturers, tradesmen, clerks, their widows, and single females, the daughters 
of these classes, who have seen better days. 

Buitpsrs’ BeNevouent Institution.—On Tuesday a meeting was 
held at the offices of the institution, New Oxford-street. From the report it ap- 
peared that the society was founded in the year 1847, for granting pension: and 
giving relief to the decayed members of the various branches of the building 
profession, and that they had now on the funds eight males and three females. 
Owing to the great success which attended the bail of last year, the committee 
had determined tohold another at Willis’s Rooms, on the 19th proximo, under 
the patronage of the president, Thomas Cubitt, M.P., Sir B. Hall, M.P., Lord 
Dudley Stuart, and other members of the nobility and gentry. The amount re- 
ceived from all sources for the past year was £1278 7s. 2d. A resolution was 
moved empowering the directors to elect committees for the various county 
districts; as also one appointing, owing to the large number of applicants, an 
election of annuitants in May next. 

RELIANCE Muruat Lire Assurance Society.—On Tuesday the 
half-yearly meeting took place at the offices in King William-street, City ; Mr. H. 
T. Prinsepin the chair. The secretary read the report of the directors, which 
Stated that ‘‘ the accounts of the society exhibited results highly satisfactory, 
and afforded continued evidence of the prndential course observed in the ma- 
nagement. Tne directors, under the existing state of Continental affairs, had 
deemed it advisable rather to press for the extension of home business than to 
seek addition to their Continental risks, and tney trusted that members would 
heartily co-operate with them in developing the principles of the society.” 

Rent GuarantTEE Socrety.—On Saturday the proprietors dined at 
the Londoa Tavern; C. W. Johnson, Esq, in the chair. Tne chairman and 
other gentlemen delivered addresses, in the course of which they afforded expla- 
nations respecting the cbjects sought to be carried out by the company, and the 
mode in which they~are accomplished. All the speakers concurred in repre- 
senting the progress of the institution up to the present period as being most 
satisfactory. 

NEWSVENDERS’ BENEVOLENT AND PROVIDENT INSTITUTION.— 
The second public dinner in aid of this institution, established in 1839, 1or grant- 
ing temporary relief and permanent assistance to masters and servants engaged 
as venders of newspapers, who, trom age, infirmity, or distress, may require the 
aid of the benevolent, took place at the Albion, on Tuesday; Mr. 
John Forster in the chair, supported by Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. 
John Leech, Mr. Charles Knight, Mr. Peter Cunningham, Mr. Whiting, 
Mr. Harmer, Mr. Mark Lemon, Mr. Bradbury, Mr. Evans, &c. The 
fnanded capital of tie society is £1250, and there ars two pen- 
sioners, one a female and the other a male, receiving respectively £10 and £16 
each. Mr. Terry, one of the managers, Mr. Charles Dickeos, Mr. Whiting, Mr. 
per Mr. Knight, &c., addressed the company. The subscriptions amounted 
tor £160. 

INCORPORATION OF Finspury.—A meeting of the members of the 
Finsbury Incorporation Association was held on Wednesday night, at 17, South- 
ampton-buildings; William Sandland, Esq., of Hatton-garden, in the chair. 
It was resolved that the committee appointed to prepare a statement of the con- 
stitution and functions of the municipal cooporations as laid down in the several 
Municipal Corporation Acts, together with a statement of the expense which 
would be incurred in obtaining a charter, be requested to report at the next 
meeting. 

Tur EnGrIneess’ Strike.—A very numerous meeting of the work- 
men in the various branches of the iron trade was held in St. Martin’s Hall, last 
Monday ; Mr. Musto in the chair. Lord Goderich, Messrs. Vansittart, Hughes, 
and M. Chevallier were on the platform. Mr, Usher moved, and Mr. Brown se- 
conded, the following resolution:—** The employers of operative engineers 
having enunciated their right to do what they like with their own, and denied 
the operative the right to do what he likes in employing his own wages, and 
devoting his spare time as he will, and having demanded an uscondilivnal sub- 
mi<sion, this meeting declares that such a submission would be at once both im- 
politic and disgracetul.” Mr. Hosking moved, Mr. Braddon seconded, and Mr. 
Bali supported, the annexed resolution:—*t The employers of operative eagi- 
neers having closed their establishments, and refused all mediation in the 
settlement of the dispute between them and their workmen, and having further 
asserted their determination to treat with men individually only, and not as a 
society, this meeting is of opinion that all trades are interested in the issue of 
the contest, and that all should support it to the best of their ability.” Mr. 
Newton addressed the meeting at great length, and, in reply to the threats of 
the masters to procure workmen from abroad, menaced them with the expatria- 
tion of the most skilled artisans. Despotism and tyranny, he stated, wouid 
produce discontent, the loss of cherished institutions, anarchy, and 
spoliation. As Englishmen they did not wish this; but, if the em- 
ployers did continue to oppress and tyrannize over them, there was 
no doubt but that discontent would be the consequence, and there was no 
answering for the result. On Wednesday night there was an aggregute meeting 
of labourers at the National Hall, Holburn, at which resolutions were passed 
calling fur the support of the benevolent public, as they had been, and still in- 
tended to continue, neutral upon the sabject of the strike, although they had 
been entirely deprived of the means of support by it, and suggesting that a 
petition should be presented to the Employers’ Association, showing the posi- 
tion and prospects of the labourers, and asking for any sum the association 
may think fit to advance. To prevent mistake, it is requested that any sub- 
scriptiun may be stated to be for the ** Labourers’ List.” Mr. Gooch, the super- 
intendent of the locomo.ive department of the Eastern Counties Railway, gave 
notice on the part of the directors to the engineering workmen at Stratford, last 
Wednesday, thatevery man contributing aday’s pay per week towards the Amal- 
gamated Society would be in future discharged. Itappears that thesociety men 
have been paid an additional allowance of 5s. per man, and the non-society men 
that of 3s. per man, making up respectively, for the past week, 15s. and 10s., 
as voted by the executive council last Monday, in q' of 
the receipt of large remittances. The labourers, of whom about 1000 
are out of work, are very badly off; the council awarded Is. 6d. to each labourer 
this week, which, with 3s. given last week, makes a total of 4s. 6d. for the 
sole means of support on which themsjority had to rely. When they were in 
work they were unable, like the skilled artisans, to save, their earnings being so 
much lower. About 800 of the society men in London received 15s., and about 
170, 10s. The council gave £17 towards the support of the discharged builer- 
makers. In Manchester and Oldham the number of men receiving relief 
amounted to 1963, 








| Court of Aldermen, the Recorder, the Sheriffs, and their ladies, were enter- 
| tained at tre Mansion Heuse. Covers were laid in the Long Parlour for sevetty ; 
but, owing to indisposition, the Lady Mayoress was unable to be present. Yes~ 
terday the Lord Mayor, according to ancient custom, received at dinner tue 
Master, Wardens, and Court of Assistants of the Fruiierers’ Company, together 
with the Deputy aud Common Counci: of Coleman-street (his Lordship’s) ward. 

Court or Common Councit.—In the course of the election of 
officers annually appointed by thecourt, last Tuesday, a strong disposition was 
evinced to effect a retorm in the sale of offices under the corpuration, and to Go 
away with the exactions of officials in the shifting or metege of corn and 
fruit. The reportof the Improvement Committee was presented. The claims have 
amounted to £113,090 10s., whic have been settled tor £85 538 10s. Amongst 
many improvements in the streets and public ways, mention is made of the 
disposal of £42,469. 33. for improved dwellings and lodging-houses for the poor. 
The Lord Mayor acknowledged the receipt fiom the Royai Commissioners of the 
Exhibition medal for the corporation. Votes of 100 guineas each,in aid of 
the life-boat fund of the Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariaers’ Royal Benevo- 
lent Society, and the Guardian Society Female Penitentiary, were passed. 

Lonpon AND GREENWICH Raitway.—The half-yearly meeting 
of this company was held on Tuesday at the effices in Culemanue-street. W. Shaa- 
bolt, Esq., took the chair. The accounts were read, and from them it appeared 
that the amount availiable for a diviceud was £9242 143. 10d. The diviugend of 
4s. 3d. per share was agreed to. se 

CoNSOLIDATED CorrER-MINES OF CopRE.—The half-yearly meeting 
was held on Tuesday, at the offices, Austin-triars, City ; Mr. Russell kilice in the 
chair. The report stated that owing to the very heavy rains and other causes 
there had been a deficiency in the quantity of produce since their last meeting. 
The state of their affairs enabled the directors to pay a dividend of £2 per shars. 

Arrarrs oF France.—At a meeting on Tuesday, at the large hall, 
Cowper-st: cet, City-road, strong resolutions were passed against the system of 
* lawless despoti m now reigning supreme throughout Europe,” and expressing 
sympathy for the cause of liberty abroad. General Haug, who it was stated 
had fought for freedom at Vienna and Rome, was one of the speakers. pit 

ExPepirion Tu CENTRAL AFrica.—The friends of this expedition 
will be glad to learn that supplies have been sent out to enable the travellers tu 
undertuke the important part of the journey from Bornou to the shores ot the 
Indian Ocean. Lord Palmerston had liberally granted a further sum of £800 
for the mission, after having received the interesting accounts of Dr. Barth’s 
journey t> Ad:mowa, and of Dr. Overweg’s exploration of Lake ‘sad and the 
Bidcuma Islands. Instructions have been forwarded, too, by the Foreign-offies 
to Captain Homerton, the British agent in Zanzibar, to supply ail the wants o. 
the travellers as soon as they shall make their appearance on the coast. Fur- 
thermore, a request of Dr. Overweg for a supply of certain English goods has 
been complied with, and a sum of £65 assigned for that purpose by the Foreign- 
office. The goods have already been carefully purchased, in accordance with 
the specific lists sent home by Dr. Overweg, and are now on their way to Afnica 

Tue Warten Quesrion.—On Tuesday the standing orders were 
declared to be complied with in the case of the several bills of the New River, 
the East London, the Chelsea, the Grand Juuction, the Southwark and Vaux- 
hall, the Lea River, the London and Watford, and the Wandie Companies. The 
objects of these bills are those of obtaining increased powers, so a8 to make the 
water supply to the metropolis more efficient. 

Earry Devivexy or Le1texs.—The Postmaster-General has made 
arrangements for an early delivery of general post letters at Biackheath, 
Deptford, Greenwich, Hammersmith, Highgate, Lewisham, Peckham, and Stoke 
Newington. In a few days the morning delivery of general post letters at these 
places will, we are informed, be from an hourto two hours earlier than here- 
tofore; and the deliveries will be earlier also, by about haif an hour, at 
Woolwich. 

Fires.—On Tuesday morning, about eight o’clock, a fire broke out 
in the workshops ot Mr. Foletti, picture-frame manufacturer, Banner- street, St. 
Luke’s, which extended itself with so much rapidity, that the inmates only 
escaped by leaping from the windows. Mr. Foleiti escaped with trifling injury, 
but his wite was terribly bruised, and, it is feared, her skull fractured. The aa- 
joining houses were dameged. ‘Iwo other dwellings were burnt down the same 
morning—one in Smithfield, and the other at Holioway. Tue-day atternoon, 
shortly betore four o’clock, the wi eof Mr. E. Sut ie, aged 80, living in Everard- 
street, Whitechapel, was found enveloped in fiames. After extinguishing tho 
flames a medical gentleman was sent for, but she died in the course of a few 
minutes after the acciaent occurerd. A spark from the fire grate, it is pre- 
sumed, was the cause. No fewer than six fires occurred on Tuesday; but, 
although serious to the sufferers, were of no great extent. On Wednesday night 
an extensive fire happened on the premises of Messrs. Kay and Whiting, book- 
binders, which communicated to the Oxford Arms public-house, in Warwick~ 
lane. Every exertion was used to save Messrs. Kay and Co.’s property, but in 
two hours’ time the entire contents of the premises were destroyed. With the 
utmost difficulty the firemen saved the greater portion of the Oxford Arms 
tavern ; but the loss and damage to the premises must be considerable. Among 
the property destroyed is a great quantity belonging to the Keligious Tract 
Society. The cause is unknown; bus insurances are effected against loss to 
e ther party in the Imperial, National, and West of England offices. A fire, 
which resulted in the death of oue person, and the narrow escape of two others, 
took place on Thursday night, in a house in Welbeck-street, occupied by a Mr. 
Herndley, a house painter. 

BKixtHs AND Deatus.—Up to the 24th inst. the weekly returns of 
births were 788 boys and 810 girls, in all 1598 children, the average number in 
seven corresponding weeks of 1845-51 being 1403. The deaths were—males, 
528, females, 533: total, 1061. In the two previous weeks the numbers were 
successively L111 and 1096; the last returns, theretore, show a continuous de- 
cline, though not to any considerable extent. On the corrected average of the 
increase ot population, the average number of deaths in the ten corresponding 
weeks of 1342-51 shows a decrease of mortality in last week of 137. Epidemic 
diseases, taken collectively, exhibit an increase in the number of deaths; but in 
those of the respiratory organs there is a continued decline. Typhus nuinbeis 
41, smalipox 39, and scarlatina 37, about the same as last week, with a dispusi- 
tion to increase in sma:lpox, as the number of deaths is double the average. 
Hooping-cough carried off 49 ehildren, measles only 5—a marked decline ou 
the average; influenza, 3; croup, 5; thrush, 6; erysipelas, 6; and diarrhea, 
18, of whom 13 were cuildren. From bronchitis 102 bave died, and 59 frum 
inflammation of the lungs—the latter a very low average. Lambeth-square 
has produced much mortality. On an investigation by the bBuard of 
Health the drainage was found bad, and ali the houses over-popu- 
lated, 434 persons living in thirty-five houses, of eight rooms each. 

QuaRTERLY RETURN OF THE MARRIAGKS, BiKTHS, AND DEATHS 
IN ENGLAND.—The marriages and births exceed the average number, and the 
deatus are also slightly above the average of the corresponding quarters. For 
the whole of the year 151 the births have greatly excecued the numbers in any 
previous year, and the mortality has been lower than it was in any of the ten 
years 1841-50, except 1843, 1845, and 1850. The births, deaths, aud marriages 
show a balance of bicths and deaths, and an increase of families, which are only 
observed in a state of prosperity. The marriages im the quarter ending Sept.. 
30 were 74,310 persons. ‘The rapid increase exhibited in the returns of 1851 
over 1841 is ascribed to the increased popalatiox and increased disposition to 
marriage. The number is less than the June quarter, which is usually the case, 
and slightly less than that of 1850. In London the marriages in the quarter 
were 7345, or 583 more than in 1850 quarter. In the last quarter 149,155 births 
were registered, and 616,251 in the year 1851 ; this is an excess of five per cent. 
equally distributed throughout the country. Emigration stiil continues: 59,200 
people lJe‘t their homes and the ports of tue United Kingdem in the last 92 days 
of the old year. 52,292 sailed from English ports, namely, 42,650 from Liver- 
pool, 6252 from London, and 3360 from Piymouth; 1524 persons sailed from 
Glasgow and Greenock ; 5384 from Irish ports. A great proportion of these 
emigrants from Liverpool were of Irish birth. The mortality of the kingdom is 
above the average. In London 14,355 deaths were registeied in the quarter, 
whiie only 12,956 were registered in the quarter of 1850. 

METEOROLOGICAL UBSERVATIONS.—At the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, the mean daily height of the barometer was 30.213 in. on Sunday ; 
the mean of the week was 29.688in. The mesn daily temperature was above 
the average of the corresponding days in ten years on every day of the wevk ; 
it was hizhest on Tuesday, when it rose to 456 deg., or 81 deg. above the 
average ; on the two following days it was about 43 deg., or 6 deg. above the 
average. ‘lhe mean temperature of the week was 41°8 ceg., whicn is 4°2 deg. 
above the average. The wind biew generally from the south-west. 


SALE or Rare Books.—Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson have con- 
cluded a sale of some valuable books, among which may be enumerated— 
**L’Orloge de Sapience,” an interesting ascetical romance, beautifully printed 
upon vellum, by Verard, and said to be unique, from the circumstance of its 
having sixteen miniatures, the five other known copies possessing only thirteen ; 
it produced £45 10s. Blake's ** Book of Urtzen,” containing twenty-seven of 
his singnlar designs in the manner of Fuseli, £8 15s. A Jarge-paper copy of 
Ashmole’s ** Order of the Garter,” £11 lls. A fine copy of the * Biblia roly- 
glotta Waltoni,” with Caste!’s Lexicon, and having the rare dedication to 
Coarles Il., £33. Dugdale’s *“* Monasticon Anglicanum,” by Caley, Ellis, and 
Bandine), with Vid St Paul’s, £44. Gough’s ** Sepulchral Monuments,” a very 
choice copy, and remarkably free from the usual stains, £67 10s. The series of 
“Lodge's Poitraits,” on large paper, with brilliant proots of the plates, £42. 
Nichuis’s ** Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica,” wanting seme supplemental 
leaves, £33 10s. Montfaugon’s “ Antiquité Expiiquéa,” on large paper. £55, 
*- Il Vaticano ¢ Campisoiio,” containing a profusion of interesting plates, £30 10s, 

Tue Evecrric Porice.—* An electric shock was sent through the 
whole of the * suspected’ population ot Kerlin on tue night of tne 20th,” writes 
the correspondent of the /imes on the 23d inst., **by way of experiment; and 
the telegraph in the hands of the police is likely to become its most active 
agent. All persons who have been, by legal sentence, placed under survei lance 
as part of their punisiment, are bound to sleep at home every night, and are 
liable to be visited at any tim» by order of the police, tu discover wuether tuey 
are not abroad for professional purposes. On the above night an order sudden sy 
shot from the central police-office to all the reviers of the city at once to meke an 
instant Visitation of every ‘suspected’ person in each district. It was dcne 
forthwith, and all those not found at their respective addresses, according to the 
regulations, were arrested next day, and sent to the Ilouse of Correction. Tie 
dread of this visitation must continually hang over this portion of the popuia- 
tion. As the district police themselves do not know of the order till the moment 
it ts to be executed, the objects of the visit cannot possibly get notice of it, whch, 





it is said, sometimes used to occur.” 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Tur Karrir War.—General Cathcart, accompanied by his staff, 
will take his passage for the Cape from Portsmouth in a few days in her Ma- 
jesty's steam sloop of war Hydra, Commander Belgrave, which is about to pro- 
ceed to the colony and to remain on that station. The new Minié¢ rifles ordered 
for the Cape are not to be confined to the 43d Regiment, as stated, tut will be 
distritiiced amongst the best marksmen of the different regiments engaged. 
¥irst Lieutenant Arthur Charles Greville, of the 60th Rifles, serving at tlie Cape, 
is appointed Second Aide-de-Camp to the Governor, General Cathcart. Three 
wagons loaded with ball cartridge, with 1 mounted sergeant, 1 trampeter, 6 
gunners and drivers, with 12 horses, and one non-commissioned officer, and 10 
disn-ounted gunners as e-cort, left the Royal Arsenal on Saturday last, under 
the dof Lieut t Barry, of the B Field-battery, for the Bricklayers’ 
Arms railway terminus, for conveyance by special train to Portsmouth, where 
they will be shipped 01 board the Hydra steam-sloop for the Cape of Good Hope. 
Major-General the Hon. George Cathcart arrived in town on Tuesday morning 
from Windsor Castle. The General had an interview with Earl Grey in the 
afternoon, at the Colonial-office. 

Tae Derences or THE Country.—Several gentlemen of the 
Stock Exchange have agreed to form a rifle club, to meet for practice at Wooi- 
wich, where the authorities have placed at their disposal proper space for firing. 
The subscription of members will be £2 23. per annum, of which £1 1s. is to be 
appropriated to prizes f r the best shots, and £1 ls. for general expenses. Each 
member is to provide himself with a r.fle, and to pay for such ammuuition as he 
may use. The committee will engage an eminent rifle-maker to supply efficient 
rifles at a moderate cost, and competent instructors in rifie-shooting will be on 
the ground when required. None bunt members or subscribers will be allowed 
to be present at the ordinary practice, but meetings will be fised when mem- 
bers’ frien is may attend. The club to be managed by a committee selected by 
the members. 

AUGMENTATION OF THE ArMy.—It is now certain that an aug- 
™Mentation of the army will take place. We understand that within the last tew 
days orders have been issued to raise recruits in anticipation of this augmenta- 
tion. This increase, it is now settled, will be in the infantry, and will, we hear, 
be effected by raising all regiments at home from 750 to 1000 rank and file each. 
Some other changes are to be made, but we understand trat the entire aug- 
mentation will be about 10,000 men: no officers are, it is said, to be added. The 
messure in detail will be shortly published —Dai/y News. 

Tue EnGuise FLeet.—Orders are said to have been sent out re- 
calling to Eogland three of the principal ships composing the squadron now 
lying in the Tagus; and as many of the vessels which contribute 1o form our 
flee. in the Mediterranean —Daily News. 

A commission, consisting of Major-General Carden, of the Royal 
Engineers; Colonel Colquhoun, of the Royal Artillery; and Sir E. Belcher, 
RN., has been appointed to examine and report on the state of the defences in 
the Channei Islands. 

Rumourep ARMING oF THE RuRAL Porice.—A rumour has ob- 

tained currency amongst the rural constabulary, within the last few days, that 
the Government have it in contemplation to arm the various bodies of the 
county police in this kingdom with guns and bayonets, after the manner of the 
Urish constabulary, and that the constables wiil in future be enlisted for a period 
ot seven years.— Manchester Courier. 
_ Tae Fresca Army.—The United Service Gazette has the follow- 
ing :—“ It is rumoured in well-informed quarters, that, in the budget to be pre- 
sented to the French Legislature upon its assembling, a proposal will be made, 
emanating from the highest authority in the Republic, for the reduction of the 
French army. This, taken in connexion with the pacific tone of the circular 
te “ne European powers, ought to disarm apprehension.” 

THE “ PRESERVED” Mrat.—The Heclu, arrived on Friday week at 
Portsmouth from the coast of Africa, has brought home 2377 lb. of Goldner’s 
“* preserved meats” to return—529 1b. from Ascension, and 1848 lv. from Sierra 
Leone. The character given this stuff by those who have been “ condemned” to 
partake of it, is worse than any yet ascribed to it. 

NAVAL ARCHITECTURE.—THE Screw.—The Admiralty have or- 
dered the Windsor Castle, of 124 guns, now building at Pembroke, to be cut in 
two amidships, in order to introduce about 23 feet of midship body, and also 
to bs lengthened abaft to receive the screw and engines ef 780-horse power, 
made by Mr. Robert Napier, of Glasgow, eriginally for the Simoom. The Royal 
Alvert, 120, building at Woolwich, it is said, is also to be adapted for the screw, 
to be propelled by the engines of 620-horse power made by Seaward for the 
Euphrates, thus bringing into use some of the engines of large power now 
lying on hand. 











THE LOSS OF THE “ AMAZON.” 


On Monday an official investigation was commenced at the Privy Council- 
office by the naval department of the Board of Trade, Captains Beechey, Walker, 
and Henderson, under the act 14th and 15th Vict., cap. 79, which came into 
force only a few days before the destruction of the Amazon. The act provides 
that, when it is apprehended that a vessel is lost, the owners are to give notice 
to the board, under a penalty of £50. Inspectors may be appointed to investi- 
gate the nature of accidents; and the 23 section enacts that an inspector, or 
any person being a member of the naval department of the board, in all cases of 
scci ent or damage, may make such inquiries, and require answers or returns 
tiereto, as to the nature, circumstance, and causes of the same, as he shall think 
necessary, and by summonsto require the attendance and exemine upon oath 
ail parties. Beyond ten miles, persons are to be first paid their expenses. The 
present investigation will inciude the seaworthiness of the vesse! and the machi- 
nery. Captain Boechey having explained the motive of the inquiry, Capt. Corry, 
the Admiralty Superintendent of Packets at Southampton, gave evidence as to 
the duties of inspection. He had to see to the mustering of the 
crew. From the Admiralty he had received the report that the boilers 
and machinery were in good order, and from the captain a paper as 
to the ship’s equipment. [Me went over the Amazon, but did not muster the 
crew, as he was unable to attend on the 31st of December, and had sent another 
inspector. The Amazon seemed to him to have a very good crew, and quite suf- 
cient in ncmbers. He had merely examined the fitness of the ship to go to sea, 
and had not inquired into the means provided on board for extinguishing fire 
Toe state of the boilers and the buikheads did not fall within his duty, nor could 
he say whether the painting of the woodwork had been finished wken the ship 
1:f¢ Southampton, or whether she had the proper complement of boats. Her 
dranght of water was, he delieved, 21 feet. He gave an unfavourable opinion of 
the kes] cranes used, as, in such an emergency, the disc pline of the naval ser- 
vice could alone prevent disastrous consequences resulting trom the employ ment 
ot them. Those who were in the boa's were naturally afraid that others would 
t ke their places if they got out in orver to clear them from these keel cranes. 
Captaia Corry concluded by st wing that he was unable to say whether there was 
any qviantity ot coal on deck when the Amazon left. He had never heard any 
evidence of a public impression at Southampton that the ship was unfit for sea 
when sue started. During the remainder of the sitting, Captain Beechey and 
Captain Walker examined closely Angus M Innes, engineer’s storekeeper; Isaac 
Roberts, the boiler-maker; William Nutman. Thomas Allwood, Lieutenant 
Grylis, Mr. Neilson ,and Mr. William Angus. They all adhered substantially to 
their previousiy pudiished statements, the only ;oint worth mentioning being 
that the origin of the flames between the starbcard fore beiler and the bulk- 
head was more positively asserted than fermerly, and that the causes which 
conid haye led to a fire there are involved in greater mystery than ever. The 
witness Allwood modified his previous evidence, so as to render it reconcilable 
with that of M‘Ianes, Roberts, and Anzus. He now says that he first saw the 
flames ceming from the store room, but that they might have originated between 
the boiler and bulkhead beneath. 

On Tuesday the inquiry was resumed. Charles Long, T. Dunford, J. Shear- 
ing, W. Stears, G. Deal, A. Long, G. Tapscott, and Mr. Vincent, were examined, 
but no new facts were disclosed. Mr. Vincent was clossiy examined by the 
board as to his leaving the ship, as to the efforts he had used to save others 
when in the life-boat, and, lastly, as to the steps he had taken when he had 
reached Plymouth. His replies were, that the Captain had ordered the boats to 
be lowered, ay there was no hoye of saving the ship ; that it was only when the 
life-boat was tn peril that he gave up the attempt to near the ship; and that he 
Conceived it to be his duty to leave Plymouth as quickly as possible, to report the 
Joss of the steamer, leaving Messrs. Fox to look after the survivors, although his 
ae es and that of those saved with him, was that they alone had been 

On Wednesday the witnesses examined were Mr. Glennia, a passenger, Webb, 
Berryman, Paxnore, Brown, and Rogers, seamen; Jacob Alton, who had charge 
ot the engines; and Fox, Stone, and Lammona, employed in the engine-room. 
Nothing new was elicited; but it appeared that a foreboding existed in nearly 
eve y wind, that some calamity would occur. The inquiry was adjourned till 
next Tuesday, 





STORMS ON 1HE COAST.—SHIPWRECKS. 


Daring the whole of Saturday and the succeeding night, and again on Monday 
and Tuesday, the Channel, and also the Yorkshire and Lancashire coasts, were 
swept by tempests which sometimes approached the violence of a hurricane, 
and were attonded with fatal results both to life and property. 

The gale of Saturday night was especially violent in the Channel. The now 
West India steamer Orinoco, on its passage from London to Southampton, expe- 
rienced its fullfury. The gale came on just as the Orinoco passed Dover. The 
sea washed over her funnels, and for three hours, althungh her engines were 
going at full speed, she was enabled to make but little way ahead. She tuok 
eight hours in running the twenty miles from the Foreland to Dangeness. Not 
& person on board ventured to retire to rest during the whole night. She 
proved a splendid sea boat, or she could not have lived out the gale. She came 
up Southampten Water on Sunday afternoon after her fierce encounter with 
the hurricane of the preceding night in splendid style. (We shall en- 
grave this fine vessel next week) At Southampton it biew with tre- 
mendous fury the whole of Saturday night, so much so that the French 
mail-boat from that port was unable to put to sea nntil the next morn- 
ing. Serious disasters are reported as having occurred during the storm 
at different points of the coast. Between Cromer and Yarmonth, a fine brig, 
called the Guide, Mr. Russell master, belonging to Stockton, on a voyage to the 
Thames from Hartlepool, encountered ths tormidable gale, She sprang a leak; 
and the most vigorous working of the crew at the pumps failed in reducing the 
water, Trem :ndous seas kept breaking over Ler, sweeping the decks, aud cars 


rying away everything moveable. As the evening advanced she lost her 
steerage, and, catching a heavy blast of wind, went over on her beam-ends, and 
instantly foundered in some eight or ten fathoms of water. The crew had not 
the least means of preserving themselves, and, with the exception of the master, 
every soul on board perished. Mr. Russell contrived to make his way up the 
rigging as the vessel was going down. Lle secured himself in the crosstrees, and 
after beiny in that position upwards of twelve hours, he was taken ot by the 
Inconstant, of B'yth, and landed near Yarmouth. When rescued he was in @ 
most exhausted condition. Early on the morning of Saturday another deplo- 
rable catastrophe occurred on the same coast. Tue Elizabeth, Mr. Negus master, 
which was on a voyage from the Tyne to London, came in collision with a bark 
in ba‘last, and the bark within five minutes afterwards foundered in deep water 
with every soul on board. The Elizabeth took shelter in Whitby. The Kentish 
Knock, a tormidable shoal some thirty miles from the entrance of the Thames, 
was the scene of a deplorable wreck. A schooner, named the Anne and Eliza- 
beth, from Mogador to London, in beating up the Channel, was driven on the 
Knock, and the violent weather which was prevailing destroyed all chance of 
getting her off. She specdily became a wreck, and a passenger and the master 
were lost. The remainder of the crew and a second passenger wera preserved 
by the Alpha, of Barking, which stood for Harwich, and landed them. During 
the gale the crew of the £arl of Errol, bound to Boulogne, which had sprung & 
leak and had foundered, sought refuge on the Kentish Knock light-vessel, and 
were subsequently conveyed to Deal. In the upper part of the Swin several 
no wrecks have been observed, but the fate of the crews has not truns- 
pired. 

The accounts from the Welsh coast speak of the gale having been very destruc- 
tive. The Leeds Dublin steam-ship was abandoned on Saturday, between Liver- 
pool and Dublin, waterlogged, the crew and passengers having been taken off 
and brought to Liverpool by an American ship. She was sighted on Sunday 
morning about 25 miles N. by W. from the light-ship, not having then foundered. 

The gale of Monday and Tuesday spent its fury chiefly on the Yorkshire 
coast, where there was a lamentable loss of va uable life al-o. At teno’clock on | 
Tuesday morning, a boat, manned by six beaclimen, put off from Scarborough 
to the as-istance of a ship in distre-s in the offing, and had scarcely passed tne 
pier-head when she was capsized, and the whole of the crew perished. They 
have ail leit wives and families to deplore their loss. Not far from 
the same port, the Joseph Fenton, of Whitby, went down dur:ng the 
gile, but the crew succeeded in getting away in their boat, and were 
picked up several hours afterwards by a brig. In the ne‘ghbourhood 
of Orfordness a brig was lost; fate of the crew uncertain. Betweea the Ness 
and Aldborough, on the same morning, about two o’c ock, the crew of the 
Friendsbury, Mr. Smith, bound to Loncon from Javerkeithing, was with diffi- 
culty saved from the wreck. On Monday night, the Frederick, bonnd to Bou- 
logne, took the ground near fhorp Ness, and became a wreck. Tae crew 
contrived to preserve themselves. Higher up, towards the northern 
coast, the Grove, from Sunderland, encountered the full fury of the storm 
som3 thirty or forty miles from Fiamborougn Head, and the crew 
had scarcely got away from the vessel in the boat ere she went down. 
Many other casualties are reported to have occurred in the vicinity of the 
northern ports. 

Notwithstanding the protection from the weather usually found in the Downs, 
the gales seemed to have caused much damage to the shipping riding in that 
anchorage. Several large-sized vessels, foreign bound, slipped their anchors 
and chains, and, coming in contact with each other, sustained considerable 
damage. The ship Ramilies, for tue Cape of Good Hope, was obliged to run back 
from the Dungeness Roads. Lower down the Channel the gale appears to have 
continued with uninterrupted severity. A large fleet took refuge in the Port- 
land Roads, windbound. 


ORIGINAL RECORD OF THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 
BY COLUMBUS, FOUND AT SEA. 

The following statement, quoted in the Zimes of Thursday week, 
from a Savanna (United States) journal, has called forth the interesting 
corroborative testimony as to the genuineness of the relic which is ap- 
pended to the statement itself, as given by the Savanna paper :— 

Captain D’Anberville, of the bark Chieftain, of Boston, writes to the editor of 
the Louisville Varieties, that he put into Gibraltar on the 27th of August last to 
repair some damages his vesse] had sustained, and, while waiting, himself and 
two of his passengers crossed the straits to Mount Abylas, on the African coast, to 
shoot, and pick up geological specimens. Before returning the breeze had 
freshened so much as to render ii necessary to put more ballast into the boat, 
and one of the crew lifted what he supposed to be a piece of rock, but from its 
extreme lightness and singular shape was induced to call the attention of the 
captain to it, who first took it for a piece of pumicestone, but so completely 


tion. On further examination he found it to be acedar keg. On opening it 
he found a cocoanut, enveloped in a kind of gum or resinous substance; 
this he also opened, and found a parchment covered with Gothic | 
characters, nearly illegible, and which neither he nor any one on board | 
was able to decipher. He, however, found on shore an Armenian book-merchant, | 
who was said to be the most learned man in Spain, to whom he took it, who, 
after learning the circumstances of its discovery, offered 300 dollars for it, which 
offer Captain D'Auberville declined. He then, says the letter, read word for 
word, and translated it into French as he read each sentence: it was a short 
but concise account of the discovery of Cathay, or further India, addressed to 
Ferdinaad and Isabella of Castile and Aragon, saying the ships could not pos- 
sibly survive the tempest another day; that they were between the Western 
Isles and Spain ; that two like narratives were written and thrown into the sea, 
in case the caraval should go to the bottom, that some mariner might pick up 
one or the other of them. The strange document was signed by Christopher | 
Columbus in a bold and dashing hand. It also bore the date of 1493, and con- | 
sequently had been floating over the Atlantic 358 years. The letter closes with | 
an assurance from the writer that he would guard his treasure safe uatil his re- 
turn to the United States, which would be in April or May next. 
| 


(To the Editor of the Timss.) | 

Sir,—In your paper of Thursday a paragraph was inserted, extracted from a 
Savanna (United States) journal, stating that an Ameriean captain had picked | 
up on the African coast, near Mount Abylus, a singular relic—it being 10 less 
than a cedar keg, containing a parchment, upon which was found to be # sort 
but concise account of the discovery of Cathay, or further India, writteu and 
signed by Chr:stopher Columbus, and addressed to Ferdinand and Isabelia. In 
un old volume of voyages in my possession | tind the fuilowing passage, which 
distinctly aliudes to the fact of the great geographical discoverer having pre- | 
pared such a dcecument, and, after depositing it in a cask, turowing it overboard, 
with a view of an account of his success reaching the knowledge of hts Sove- 
reign, had his vessels, as he anticapated, failed to survive the tempest they then 
encouniered. Appended is an extract detailing the circumstances, which, if 
you think it worthy of a niche in your columns, is quite at your service. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Lombard-street, Saturday evening. D. Monies Evans. 


“The admiral, being more skilful in reckoning, found their run 150 leagues 
less than the others. Tuesday, the 12th February, 1493, the sea began to swell 
with great and dangerous storms, and he drove most of the night withoat 
any sail; afterwards he set a lutie sail. The waves broke and the ship 
laboured. he next morning the wind slackened, but on Wednesday night 
it rose again with dreadful waves, which hindered the ships’ way so that he 
conld not work them. ‘The admiral kept under a miaintopsail reefed, 
only to keep the ship to the waves ; but, perceiving how great the danger was, 
he let it run before the wind, there being no other remedy. Tuen the caraval | 
Pinta began to run, and disappeared, though the admiral kept his light aboard | 
the who!le night, aud the Pinta answered. Thursday, the 14th February, atter 
sun rising, the wind blew fiercer, and they were more fearful of pcrishing, 
with the trouble of believing that the caraval Pinia was already lust. The | 
admiral finding himself near death, to the end that some knowledge might come | 

| 





to their Catholic Majesties of what he had done in their service, he wrote as 
much as he could of what he had discovered on a skin of parchment, and having 
wrapped it upin a piece of cerecloth he put it into a wooden cask and cast it 
into the sea, al! the men imaining it had been some piece of devotion, and pre- 
sently the wind slackened. Friday, the l5th of February, they saw land ahead, | 
bearing from them east-north-west. Some said it was theisland Madeira, others | 
that at was the rock of Cintra, near Lisdon; but the aduural always said they | 
were the islands Azores. They plied to and fro with much labour, but could | 
not come up with the island of St. Mary. The admuirai’s legs being very uneasy 
becanse he had been exposed to ali the rain and cold, he slept a little, and on 
the 18th came to ananchor on the north side of the island, which they found to 
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‘FOR THE WEEK. | 


TRANSACTIONS 
(From our City Correspondent.) { 

Heaviness again prevailed on Monday iv the English Market; Consols, how- 
ever, alternating during the day between 96 and 96}, closing at the last quota- 
tion, and consequently { in advance of the last price of the preceding week, 
Opening at the same rate on Tuesday, a demand for stock improved quotations 
to 96} §, and no unfavourable news transpired to check this rise, which was not 
ouly insintained on Wednesday, but a further improvement to 96g was quoted, 
the closing Agures being 96§ 4 for Money. On Thursday the market opened 
firmly, at 96$ for Money; but tue news of the Marquis of Normanby having 
resigned his cilice of Ambassador to the French nauion caused a reaction, Consols 
gradually receding to 96} for Money. This teeling of heaviness has since per- | 
vaded tie market, checking business, Exchequer Bilis retain their former | 
vaiuo, of 583. to Gls, prem.; and Bank Stock is firm, at 217 to 216; India Bonds | 
are also firm, at 69s. to 72s. ; Keduced cicse at 979; and Three-and-a-Quarter | 
per Cents, 98§ 4; Consols for Account, 10ch Feb , 96} J. 

Mexican was vetter on Monday, a communication having been :eceived from 
M. Fa’connet that he had succeeded in arranging for the payment of the 
January dividend. The stock rose from 29§§ to 30}. Kcuador also improved | 
3. Sardivian was 884. The Spanish Comittee Certificates ere now dealt in 
(need it be said, speculatively 2) at 1) percent. Heaviness, and an inactive mar- | 
ket, damped prices on Tnesday ; Mexican declined to 293 30. Spenish New De- 
ferred quoted 17} }, bat on Wednesday more activiry prevailed, Mexican again 
improving to 30§ § fur Meney; Ecuador, 3}. On Thursday there were transactions 
only in Mexie.n, at 303 31; bouador, 3}; Grenada Deferred, 45; +d Dutch Twoe | 
aud-a-Half per Cents, 58}. The nomanal price of Brazilian at the c.08e of the week | 
was 98; Portuguese Four per Cents, 333; Kussian Four-atd-a-Half per Cents, 











Tks 
124; York and North Midland, 


since become heavy, at 964 to 4, for money. 
97, and the New Three-and-a-Quarter per Cents 984to}. Bank Stock, 216}; 
India Bonds are 68s. to 71s., sud Exchequer Bilis, 57s. to 61s. pm. 


covered with barnacles and other marine animalcules as to deny that supposi- | 


1004; Spanish Five per Cents, 234; Three per Cents, 40}; New Deferred, 173 j ; 
Dutch Four per Cents, 90} 


Railway stock has been tolerably well supported, and the arrangement for 


Cale- 


the Account passed off with facility, tending rather to improve prices. 


ORDINARY SHARES AND Stocks.—(Fer Account).—Aberdeen, 11}; 


donian, 15}; Chester ind Holyhead, 19g; East Anglian (£25 paid), 3}; Eastern 
Counties, 7; Great Western, 85%; Lancaster and Carlisle, Thirds, 8 pm; Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, 61g; London and Brighton, 9835 London and South- 
Western, 86}; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoinshire, 3135, Midland, 55} ; 
Newpsrt, Abergavenny, aud Hereford, 3}; North Staffordshire, 83; South- 
Eastern, 203; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 17%; Ditto Extension, 12}; York 
and North Midiand, 214. 


PREFERENCE SHARES.—Eastern Counties (No. 2), $}pm.; Great Northern, 
d bl ; Mauch Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, New £10 Shares, 
H and S Purchase, 8. 

Forrign.—Dutch Rhenish, 34; Northern of France, 18}; Paris and Rouen, 


R + 





26, Rouen and Havre, 10}. 


An active busines* continues to be carried on in the gold-mine shares, although 


without any great fluctuation in prices, Agua Fria b-ing done at 23 p.; Anglo- 
Californian, } p.; Ave Maria, par; Golden Mountain, 4 p.; Noaveau Mivide, 
§ p.; Australian Frecholds, 4 p.; British Australian, the settlement for which 
is fixed for Monday next, par to § p.; Port Phillip, % p.; and Colonial Gold, 4 p 


Faipay AFTERNOON.—Consols opened to-day at 964 3, but the market has 
Tne rhree yer Cents Reduced are 


Foieign 


Bonds dull. Dutch Two-and-a-Half-per Cents, 584; Mexican, 30¢; Peruvian, 


94 to 914; Russian Five per Cents, 113; Spanish Three per Cents, 40$; and 
Spanish Five per Cents, 23. 


In Railway Shares very little nas been doing. 





CorN EXCHANGE (Friday).—The total supply of English wheat received up to ou 
marke: this week, coastwise, has been confined to 1240 quarters, chiefly from Exsex and 
Kent, and in very middling condition. The receipts fresh up to-day by land carrage were 
trifling; hence, the show of samypies of bo:h red and white was very small. Uwing to the 
prevai ing heavy rains, the milisrs parchused with extreme caution; nevertheless, the trade 
tor home-grown «heats was firm at fully Mondsy’s advance in the quotatiwwns. For forward 
delivery there was more inquiry. Only 400 quarters of oreign wheat have come to hand sine 
Saturday. We were very scantily supplied with fiue dry parcels, the valae of whica was the 
turn in favour of the murchaats. Low and middling kiads ruled steady, at tuil pricer. 
Foating cargoes were in improved request. The arcivals off Falmouth are small. The 
sup-ly of barley was limited. For ali kinds we had a good demand, and both grinding and 
distiliing sor 8 were heli for more mon:y. No change !o.x« piace in malt, the supp!y of which 
was but moderate. ‘he oat trad i steady, ana ury parcels realised td advance. Beans 
and peas were quite as dear. Indi«m corn and flour producd fully the law improvement. 
The top pr.ce o: Euglish flour was 43s per 2°0 Ib. a 

ARRIVALS.—English: wheat, 1240; bari y, '999; malt, 2770; oats, 829; flour, 2289. Irish : 
oats, 5590. Foreign: wheat, 400; oats, 910; flour, 200 sacks, } 2 barrels. 

English.—Wheat, Essex and Kent, red, 40s to 45s; ditto, white, 428 to 628; Norfolk and 6uf- 
folk, red, 403 to 443; ditto, white, 42s to 47s: rye, 26s to 28s; grinding barley, 248 te 26s; distil- 
ling di:to, 24s to 276; malting ditto, 268 to 363; Lineoln and Norfolk malt, 53s to 558; brown 
ditto, 49s to 545; Ki 4 Ware, 553 to 578; Chevalier, 58s to 60s; Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire feed oats, 19s to 223; potato ditto, 21s to 268; Youghal and Cork, black, 18s to 21s; ditto, 
white, 19s to 228; tick beans, new, 253 to 28s; ditto, old, 268 to 30s; grey peas, 28s to 31s; maple, 
29s to 328; white, 32s to 33s; boilers, 33s to 35s per quarter. Town-made flour, 38a to 438; Suf- 
folk, 328 to 368; Stockton and Yorkshire, 328 to 36s per 280ib. Foreign: American flour, 

to 248 per barrel; French, 30s to 36s per 280 1b. 

The Seed Market.—Cavary seed is in somewhat improved request, at a slight advance in 
the quoiations. Linseed and rapeseed, as well as cakes, are quite as dear as iast weck. ln 
Oihber articles very little is doing. 

L , E % , Us to 65s; Baltic, crushing, 448 to 47s; Mediterranean and 
Odessa, 448 to 50s; hempseed, 32s te 37s per quarter. Coriander, 9s to lis percwt. Brown 
mustard-seed, 78 to 88; white ditto, 6s 0d to 780d. Tares, 3s 6d to 48 6d per bushel. English 
rapeseed, new, £21 to £23 per last of ten quarters. inseed cakes, English, £8 10s to £10; 
ditto, foreign, £6 0s to £8 5s per 1000; Rape cakes, £4 2s to £4 48 per ton., Canary, 378 





to 39s per quarter. 7 

Bread.—tThe prices of wheaten bread In the metropolis are from 64d to 74; of household 
ditto, 5d to 6d per 4 Ib loaf. 

Duties.—Wheat, Is; barley, 1s; oats, 1s; rye. 


Tye. Is: beans. Is; peas, In. 
‘ Imperial wme | Average.—W heat, 39s 34; barley, 27s 10d ; oats, 18e 2d; rye, 27s 10d; beans, 
3 3a; peas, 23s td. 

The Six Weeks’ Average.—Wheat, 378 10d; barley, 268 91; oats, 188 1d; rye, 27a 11d; 
Denus, 235 9d; pene, 28s 9d. 

Quantities of Grain sold last Week.—Wheat, 105,430; barley, 101,386; oats, 31,673; 
Tye 95; beans, 0908; peas, 2289 qrs. 

Tea.—Althcugh rather a large business is doing in most kinds of black tea, prices, owing to 
the immense stock in warehouse, have a downward tindency. Common su congou is 
off-ring freely at 8d per ib. 

Sugar.—Our market has ruled somewhat firm this week, and late rat:s have been well! sup- 
ported. ood yeliow St. Lucia has realised 30s to 31s; fine yellow Barbadoes, 39s to 41s td; 
fine greyish Lemerara, 408 to 40: 6d ; fair yellow Mauriius, 32s to 3is 6d; fine white Be- 
nares, 34s to 374; and grainy yellow Maras, 39s to 3ts 6d per cwt. Neflued goods are in fair 
request, at 43s 6d to 4¥s for low to fine grocery. 

Coffec.—A few parcels of good ordinary native Ceylon have sold at 394 per cwt. Mos 
plantation kinds are in fair request. 

Xice.—Our market is firm, aud the quotations have an upward tendency. 

/’rovisiens.— For Irish butter we have a fair inquiry at fail prices. Carlow, Clonmel, and 
Kilkenny, 74s to 808; Waterford, 64s to 748; Cork, 763 to 788; Limerick, 66810 70s per cwt. 
Both Engiish and foreign qual:tics are quite as dear as last week. In bacon very iittie is 
doing, yet the late improvement in value is well supported. Waterford sizeable, 49s 10 408; 
heavy. 438; L sizeable, 423; heavy. 40s. Fine Irish bladdered lard is quoted at 54s to 
56s; middling ditto, 59s to 51s; fine Irish kegs, 480 to 503; and, Hambro’, 46s 10 60s per cwt. 
Beef and pork are in iaic request, and late rates are well maintained. 

Tallow.—Although the dem ind is tol-rab'y firm, late rates are not jperted. New P YC, 
on the -put, is selling at 36s to 36s 3d; and old, 35; 6d to 35s 94 per cwt. Town tal.ow, 36s 6d 
to 36s 94 per cwt, net cash. 

é Vids Fee oil has declined to 25s 6d percwt. In other respects the trade is in a very 
eproneed slate. 

Spirits —Leeward Island rum moves off slowly, at 1s 4d to 1s 5d; avd East India, Is 3d to 
1s 39d per gallon. proof. In brandy very little is doing, yet holders refuse to accept jower 
rates. No change iu corn spirits. 

Hops (¥riday).—Most kinds of new hops, the show of which is limited, and in steady re- 
quest at full prices. Yea:/ivgs are quite as dear. 

Sussex pockets, £5128 to £668; Weald of Kent, ditto, £6 6s to £7; Mid and East Kent, 
ditto, £7 w £12 10s per cwt. 

Coals (Friday) —Kden Main, 16s 6d; Be'l, 168 94; Lumley, 16333; Hetton, 17s 6d; Stew= 
art's, 17. 6d; Thornley. 16s 9d; Seymour Tees, 15s 6d; Cowpen Hartley, 13- 6d per von. 

Smithjield (Friday ).—To day’s market was but moderately supplied with beasts, both as 
to number and quality; never.neless, owing to the extreme dampacss o: the weather, and the 
large arrivals oO: courntry-killed meat up to Newgate and Leadenhall, the beef trade ruled 
heavy, at barely Monday's pr.ces. rime Down Sheep were scarce. and held «t full cur- 
rencies. In alt other Ainds next to nothing was doing, at late rates. We bad a very slow sale 
for calves, and, in some instances, the quo‘auons were a shade Jower. The pork trade rund 
cull, Mileh cows were selling at from 214 to £18 5s each, including their smuail calf. 

Per 31b to sink the offals:—Coarse and inferior beasts, %s 6d to 28 8d; secund quality ditto, 
2s 10d to 38 2d; prime large oxen, 3s 4¢ to 38 6d; prime Scots, &c., 3s Sd to 3s 101; coarse and 
inferior sheep, 2s 10d to 3s Od; second quality ditt», 3s 2d to 3s 84; prime coarse-woolled ditto, 
3s 10d to 48 Od; prime South Downs, 4s sd to 4s 4d; large coarse calves, 3s 0d to 3s td; prime 
small ditto, 3s sd to 10d; large hogs, 2s 6d to 33 6d; neat small porkers, 3s 8d to 3s 10d; 
suckiing calves, 18s to 21s; and quarter old store pigs, 16s to 19seach. ‘Total supplies: 
Beasts, 704; cows, 115; sheep, 3000; calves, 194; pigs, 300. Foreign: beasts, 190; sheep, 404 
calves 91. 

Newgate and Leadenhall (Friday).—Thete markets were extensively supplied with each 
kind et meat, for which the demand ruled heavy, «8 fullows:— 

Per 8 ib by the carcase:—Interior beef, 2s 2d w 28 4d; middling ditto, 2s 6d to 2s 8d; prime 
Jarge ditto, 2s 10d to 3s 0d; prime smail ditte, 3s 2d to 3s 4d; large pork, 2s 61 to 3s 6d; in- 
ferior mutton, 2s 6d to 2s 10d; middling ditte, 3s Od to 3s 6d; prime ditto, 3s 8d to 3s 10d; veal, 
2s 10d te 3s 10d; small pork, 3s 8d to 3s 10d. ROBERT HERBERT. 


THE LONDON GAZETTE, 


Faipay, Jan. 23. 
BANKRUPTS. 
W D PRITCHARDand D PRITCHARD. High-strect, Marylebone, coachsmiths. JG MARSH 
(and not G Marsh, as before sdver.ised), Courch street, Minories, carpsnter. ‘I’ HARRIS and 
J BURLS, Humpstead-road, brewers. G POTIER, Pimlico, and burnhsm, Kent, bme-barner. 








G FLINT, Lombara-street, hosier. E LONG, Vere-street, Oxford-sireet, iace importer. T 
| FOOIMAN, Wolverhampton, huckster. J HUSLEY, Birmingham, iinendrayer. RS JAMES, 
Leeds, wholesale iropmenger. W BELSHAW, Ancvats, Manchester, builder. J H Gi 


Liverpool, commission merchant. ° 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

A BRITON, Cumnock, Ayrshire, auctioneer. K CUTHBERT, junior, Greenock, merchant. 
R HARPER, Glasgow, victualer. W CUOK, Glasgow, hotel keeper. G ELDER, Inverness, 
merchant. J KUS», Sutherlandshire, merchant. 


TUESDAY, JAN. 27. 
BANKRUPTS. 

C BACON, Walton, Som rsetchire, tailor. 5 BICKERTON, Liverpool, butcher. J BOXALL, 
Brighton, Sussex, concomaker. W A COUGAR, New gaie-stiect, City, and Quadrant, Kegeni- 
street, boot and shoe dealer. J COPLAND, barnstapie, tea-cealer. W J FOULKES, Birken- 
head, Cheshire, dri ggist. H GLADWIN, Nottingham, draper 
Olid Brvad-strect, Cty, Russia brokers, G HUPKLNSON, Liverp 


per. 
uK, Margate, Kent, tadoc. 


J M-INTOSH, Dundee, 
CEMPLETON. Duich Mils, 
J WHITBHEAD, 


BIRTHS. 

At No 1, Caithness-strect, Thurso, Scotland, on the 15ih inst, Mrs MoAdie, of a eon ——On 
the 25:h ins: the wite of J 8 Bura, Esq, Greville-place, Kilbucu Priory, of @ son -——-Un the 
22.4 mst, we wife of Captain Congdon, Royal Marines, of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 

Jan 22, at Upton-on-Severn, by the Kev. Goufrey Goodman, ccusin of the bride. assisted by 
the Rey i 1 Tayler, the hey Thomas Wood Lleywerd, MA,t» Emma Maury, only chud of 
Gabriel Goodman, E+q.—~On the 22d inst, the Rev A Lowy, misister of the West Loudon 
Synagogue of British Jews, to Gertrude, daughter of the Rev J L L:ndentbal, secretary to ibe 
New Synagogue, Crosby-square.——Un the 22d inst,tbe Rev. Kdward Ridgway, of Jescs 
College, Cambridge, te S'anche, second daughter o: Sir Joseph Paxton, of Chawworth.——On 
the 2uth ist, tae Rev Robert Hake. of New College, to Octavia frances, youngest dauchter 
of W tf Butler, Esq of Oxiord.——On the 22.i inst, the Rev A G Woodward, to Fanny, sccoud 
daughter of the late WC Davison, of Brixton Surrey. 


DEATHS, 
On the 8th December, at Scbastopol, in the Crimea, Colonel Upton, of the Imperial Russian 
Enginvers, aged 67 years, deoply lamented by his numerous family and an extensivecircle of 
fri —— Un the s2d inst, K Billington Comins, en y sun of the Rev Jonas Comins, of St 








| Peter’s Cathedral, kxeter.———On the 171b inst, Mary Isabel, eldes: daughter of uke Kev John 


Hammond.——On the 2s. inst, they Hon Aun, widow of James Strange, Esq, HE IC 3, and 


second daughter of Meury, first Viscouut Melville, in her $5th year.——On une 23d inst, Jona 
James Alien, Esq, Captain, Roya: Navy ——Un the 2irh inst, the Rev leary Derry tiernera, 


late Archdeaeon of Builoik, in be S3d year of his age.—-—Um the 2ith moi, in ber > am year, 


Evelyn Marcolla, fourth daughter of Sir Lhomas aud Lavy Giads.ovs ——Vn ibe dita inst, 
Louiea Mary, a 
inst, Mr 
and severe iliness, in ta, S3th year of his age. 


es of pie Pyers and the tioa Lady Mostyn, aged oue yoar ——Ou the 27th 
Thomas Pucdic. ave, of 24, ridge House place, Newington-cawseway, after a loug 
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NEW BOOKS, fe 


Will be read the Magazines for Fe 
EMOI RS of EXTRAORDINARY 
POPULAR DELUSIONS, By CHARLES MACKAY, LL D. 
With Ilustrations from scarce prints other aut sources; 
orming two vols of the National Illustrated labeary. 
NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 227, Strand. 
is published, 2mo, pri 


caus and INSANITY ; their Causes, Con- 





and How Distinguished and how 
juman Legislati ByCM BURNETT, MD, Aathor ef 
ne ~ Homey 74 of Spirits in n Relation to Matter,” ** Insanity 
by Science,” 
sf London: 8 HIGHLEY, 32, Fl Fleet-street 
LEBAHN’S GERMAN IN ONE VOLUME 
Just published. Fourth Sterextype Edition. OLUME 8s; with Key, 106d, 
ERMAN in ONE VOLUME, containing a 
Grammar, Exercises; Undine, a Tale, by *Pouqué; with Notes 
and a Vocabulary of 4500 Words synonymous in an and English. 


R. FALCK LEBAHN. 
= London: SIMPKIN, ‘MARSHALL, _and Co. 


crown 8vo, price 5s, with six Engravings and nume- 
ee rous Woldonte, elegantly bound. 
EMORIALS ‘BENRHYDDING 
Sag hema he the PLACE—ITS PEOPLE—ITS CURES. 
and d volume ever laid 
Besides much that is entertaining, it gives 








BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY, 
YE SMITH’S GEOLOGY and SCRIP- 
TURE; or, the Relation between the Holy Scriptures and some 
rts of Geological Science. Fi Edition, with a Sketch of the 
Lite terary Life of the Author. By J. H. DAVIES,B.A. Post 8vo, 


cloth. 5s. 
HENRY G Bouy, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 
LATO, Vol. V., containing the LAWS. 
Translated by G. BURGESS,M A. Post 8vo, cloth. 5s. 
HENRY G Boun, 4, 5. and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 
LLEN’S BATTLES of the BRITISH 
NAVY. New Edition, revised and enlarged by the Author; 
om aes fine Portraits engravod on steel. 2 vols, post 8vo. 58 per 
volum 








TiENRY G Bou, 4. 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 

IR THOMAS BROWNE’S WORKS, edited 
by 8 WILKIN, F LS. Vol 2. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
__HenrrG Bows, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY 

> 

AIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS LITERARY 
kK.) WORKS, with Memoir of the Author. By H. WILLIAM 
REECHEY. In two volumes. Vol I, containing DISCOURSES on 
PAINTING, &c. Portrait. 3s 6 

HENRY G BOHN, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOMN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 
In the Press, 


K Catzes HISTORICAL MANUAL of 
SCULPTURE, PAINTING, and ARCHITECTURE, Ancient 
and Modern, with numereus Illustrations. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
HENRY G BOHN, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
THE LATE J. M. W. TURNER, ESQ., H.A. 


, xTHESCH. of 67, Fatemoster-ro%, Lon- 














jixth a = oem 
LASS READIN G-BOOK. " By GEORGE 
LUDLOW, Master in Christ’s Hospital School. A Series of 
Papers in Prose and Verse, i jon for Young 
People on various subjects. — later editions have been enlarged by 
‘a Dictionary of Scientific Term: 
London: ae w. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
h and Cheaper Edition, 5s, of 
ISTORY® of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
from the Ascension of Jesus Christ to the Conversion of Con- 
stantine. By the late Professor BURTON, of Oxford. 
London: JOHN = bei and Son, West Strand. 











E TELLIER'S FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
one of Pro Freoch Mas — fi Ring's College Be School, in. _ a 


tion, 28 
COLLOQUIAL EXERCISES on the MOST FAMILIAR 
IDIOMS of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By J F WATTEZ. 
Lendon: JoHN W PARKER and SON, West Strand. 


INCH CLASSICS: abridged in an en- 

gt form; and permitted th A her ged to 

icant a bacniosh Wea te be on of the Royal 

eae of Ragland. By By MARIN DE LA VOTE,’ ate Freneh Master 

at Addiscom 

TELEMAQUE. 2s 6d. PIERRE le GRAND. 2s. 

VOYAGES de CYRUS. 2s. CHARLES XII. 2s. 
BELISAIRE. 1s 6d. GIL BLAS. 4s. 

London aaa W PARKER and es West 8 


nd Edition, Rev 
RACTICAL EXERCISES on FRENCH 
PHRASEOLOGY; with a Lexicon of Idiomatic Verbs. By 
beng BRASSEUR, Professor of the French ee Lite- 
rature in King’s College, London, and the 
xo JonN W ee ER < pal West i 








NEW BOOKS. 


aiane “~y Bee nt hg OF GREECE. 


ISTORY of of GREECE, From the Barliest 


Period 4 to the Accession of Philipof Macedon. B.C, 403- 
359. By GEORGE G GROTE, ae Vols I to 
*®#* Vols IX and X are just ready. 
on pec ee 


ISTORY of EN GLAND, ‘fom the PEACE 
of UTRECHT. By Lord MAHON. Vols V and VI. The 
First Years of the American War: 17 
_ MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


y, wih Portraits, 3 vols, 8 


IVES" “oft the FRIENDS and. ‘CONTEM- 
PORARIKS ef LORD CHANCELLOR CLARENDON. Iilus- 
Sao Gubsctions and a Desartpiive Gatoiegus of ae Ficus ty 
i ie Ol ic! 
LADY THERESA LEWIS. J 
OHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


w ready, 2 vols, 8vo, 32 
rus GRENVILLE PAPERS : from the 
Archives at Stowe; being the Private Correspondence of 
eed ae Earl tem le, and get Grenville, their Friends 
Taries, uding Mr Grenville’s Political Diary. 
Edited b by WILLIAM "JAM Es SMITH, formerly Librarian at Stowe. 
(To be completed oe Four Volumes.) 
OHN MURRAY, Albemarile-street. 
sseauae. a pte a Be oa MUSEUM. 
y ts, post Svo, 7s 6d, 
HE" "ANT hiQUITIES in the BRITISH 
MUSEUM. Being a Description of the Remains of Greek, 
Assyrian. Egyptian, and Etruscan Art preserved there. By W .8. W. 
bn FSA, Assistant in the Department of Antiquities, British 
useum. 











JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle -street. 


SIR CHARLES LY oak 8 WORKS. 
This day, Fourth — a oe camer Chapter, and 


MANUAL ne 





“of ELEMEN TARY GEO- 
LOGY; or, the Ancient toate of the ei and its Inhabi- 
d by its y Sir CHARLES 


*,° The Additional Nemgad may be paps eons price 61. 
published, by the 
hy ~~~ vot f SEOLOGY. . Eighth. ‘Edition. Wood- 


cuts, 8vo, | 
TRAVELS in seg ing AMERICA, 1841-42, Map and 
Plates. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
SECOND VISIT to ‘the UNITED STATES, 1845-46. Se- 
cond Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo, 18s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


MURRAY’S MODERN COOKERY. 
Now ready, wage “es a — — type, bag de pares Worc- 
3, Strongly 


} ODERN’ “DOMESTIC “COOKERY, 
Founded upon principles of Economy and Practical Kaow- 
ledge, and adapted for Private Families. 

“*No Housekeeper ought to be without this book, which is adapted 
to every grade of op ia rich, the middle classes, and the poor.” 
—Durham Advertise 

2 ' The aa of * Murray's ae Domestic Cookery’ consists in its 

P . ‘Ihe experimental and impracticabe 
h of f the fashionab'e noguen cookery books had led us to fear 
that a great deal too much of the national time would be wasted in 
culinary trifling. For the honour of British cooks, and for the com- 
fort of British digestion, Mr. Murray comes forward to the rescue.” — 
Literary Gazette. 

** One of the most eer useful books we have seen on the sub- 

ject.”—British C; 














7 omar MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 


MURRAY'S ee oy lah 

Now ready, wit! 1 Borders, Initial Letters, and 
E from the Old trermny one volume, crown 8vo, 2is in 
HE cloth 


HE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, and 

t and other Rites and Cere- 

monies ‘aa Church. Baited, with Notes and bergen by the 

Rev THOMAS JAMES, M A, Vicar of Sibbertoft and Theddingworth, 
and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

** Not surpassed the i of 

those good old transcribers in aaetsoed cells of the oat Tee Morn- 


‘ost. 
ee hly of the ex: beauty of this 
hig! ceeding y 














work. eo 
**% : May also be had in an ee ee 
HN MURRAY, Albemarie- reet. 
Fourth Edition, post oi, 
ISITS =" "the MON "ASTERIES of the 
LEVANT. By the Hon. ROBERT CURZON, jun. With 
numerous Illustrations. 

** This work is a most weleome addition to the stock of ‘ Travels in 
the East,’ and chiefly because it differs essentially from any which have 
ever before fallen under our notice, whether the subject-matter or the 

Istreats of thoroughly coer: 
the - 


‘and scenes, detailing 
Tims tn bis rasbles tm the Race in uest of ancient 








on Poi 
book, a bright and lively emanmation frem a ha and a cheerful 
mind.”—Times. val 
JOHN MURRAY, Albernarie-street. 
Now ready, gt —_ the insertion 


HE BOOK of the Sacer % the late 
BOBERT SOUTHEY, LL D. 
“Contains a grey etn Keteh of'a subject which, to the gene- 
rality of readers, unknown; cannot fail to be 
from the beauty of is execution, wil cn have the effect 
of the attention of many persons w! ve hitherto been in- 
different to such matters, through Rew dy to > the nature of the 
dangers which this eountry has escaped, of various 
kinds which have been secured to it, a ood National Charch 
hbish to Aut 





Howl 





SEFUL “ARTS ['S EMPLOYED in ‘the PRO- 
DUCTION ef FOOD. 
USEFUL ARTS EMPLOYED in the PRODUCTION of 
LOTHIN 
USEFUL ARTS EMPLOYED in the CONSTRUCTION 


of DWELLING-HOU SES. 
London: JOHN W ee and Son, West Strand. 








RENCH POETRY : "elected, with Notes. 
By the late L T VENTOUILLAC, Professor of French in King’s 


LIVRE de CLASSE? with th ‘English Notes. Second 


Edit 5s. 

RUDIMEN TS of the FRENCH LANGUAGE 5 

First French Reading Book. Second Edition, Revised. 3s. 6d 
London: con W PARKER and ~~ West Strand. 
Third and Cheaper Edi'ion, with | 


ATURAL PHIL OSOPHY -_"s 


GINN) 
Third Edition, with {numerous Woodcuts, 38, of 
EASY LESSONS in MECHANICS. 
London: Joun W. PARKER and SON, West Strand. 
With many Woodcuts, 1s 6d each 
Bm of ANIMALS. Ninth Edition, 
BOOK of BIRDS. Sixth Edition. 
BOOK of FISHES. Fifth Edition. 
BOOK of REPTILES. Fourth Edition. 
BOOK of SHELLS. Fourth Edition. 
London: JoHn W. PARKER and SON, wee Strand. 
Third Edition, strongly bound, 
CHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND, abridged 
from carer a “ Family ——- bom me 3” with copious 
, List of and Questions for Ex- 
amination. 
“ The best of the numerous class especially written for instruction.” 
—Quarterly Review. 
London: JoHN W PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


tary Chapter, 10s 6d, 


or, 





BE- 











'P el 





h Edition. with a new 8u 


TUDENTS MANUAL of MODERN 


HISTORY. rAd =< ote Dry LL.D. 
same A 
eee MANUAL of “ANCIENT HISTORY. Fifth 


10 
"HISTORY of MOHAMMEDANISM. Cheaper Edition. 4s. 
HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY. 6s 6d. 
London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
BOOKS VOR SCHOOLS AND rene West RX AMIBRATION 
TIONS ON EACH C 


UTLINES ‘of HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


OUTLINES of HISTORY of IRELAND, 1 
|, QUILINES of HISTORY of FRANCE. Second Edition, 


* OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. Eleventh Edition, 


10d. 
OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. Tenth Edition, ts. 
OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY. Cheaper Edition, 


2s 64 
* OUTLINES of HISTORY of BRITISH CHURCH. Fourth 
Edition, 1s 64. 

OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. Twenty-fourth Edition, 


10d. 
OUTLINES of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 104. 
OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. Thirteenth pees, 10d. 
Lendon: JouN W. PARKER and SON, West Bir 








JoMN MURRAY, Al le-sti eet. 
NEW WORK BY THR AUTHOR OF “ BERTHA’S JOURNAL.” 
Now ready, 2 vols, 12mo, 18s. 

HEIRESS in her MINORITY . a Work 
for Young Persons; or, the Progress of Character. By tho 
Author of “ Bertha’s Journal during a Visit to her Uncie in England.” 
“* In this work there is a due admixture of religious instruction of a 
higher class—more practical, and evincing a greater degree of learn- 
ing than in most werks of the os stamp. On the whole, the book 








of the 
same povtoby are eee Then take up these pocepoctr vo- 
lumes, ye restless imps, and sit down in the broad bow-window to 
revel in the beauties of the insects, and the birds, and the glorious 
flowers, which the ‘ Heiress ’ brings before ye. BP a Chronicle. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


NEW BOOKS, &c. 
MURRAY'S LaF FOR THE RAIL. 


Die LAYARD'S own NARRATIVE ot his 
DISCOVERIES at NINEVEH. Arranged by Himself for 
Per Ths various atten that have been mage dg de- 
scriptions of Mr out | gerbpttpes and his 
isher the aie 0! placing an acoount of om psp 
vent before the public. Woll has he executed the task, and has 
begs brought the work before the public.”"—Economist. 
was induced to und 


Morning He 
JoHN MuRRAY, Albemarle-street. 


ar Se, pe 


FAGGOT T ‘oF FRENCH “STICKS. By 
the Author of ** Bubbles —_- the Bruanen of Nassau.’ 

“ Sir Francis |» eschew! ities and invitations, neglected 
his friends, suffered his letters ee introduction to rest in his port- 
manteau, and passed his three weeks of May in visiting the eo 
buildi cleations, charities, museums—in short, everyihier the: 

seeing in the ~~ Lay and its faubourgs. To see > 





spirit and inguished, and, en 
his return to England, cast his notes and reminiscences into volumes, 
summoning to his aid the easy, cheerful style and sly humour which 
have long since caused his name to sound harmoniously in the ears of 
all lovers of a genial and amusing book We rejoice that this book is 
one we can honestly aes '—{( iterary Gazette. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


LORD BYRON’s LIFE AND WORKS. 
With Portrait and Vignette, royal 8vo, 12s, 


E COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of 
LORD wo with Notes and Iustrations, in One Volume. 


the following Editions 
LIFE and LETTERS. One volume. Royal 8vo. 12s, 
18s, 


So 6 vols. fcap 8vo. 
POETICAL WORKS. 10 vols. feap 8vo. 30s. 
2is. 





CHILDE HAROLD. 24mo. 2864. 
—— ILLUSTRATED. 8vo. 
TALES and POEMS. 2 vols.24mo. 5s. 
DRAMAS. 2 vols. 24mo,. 5s. 
MISCELLANIES. 3 vols. 24mo. 
DON JUAN. 2 -vols.24mo. 5s. 
* ee As Mr Murray is the, sole Proprietor of the Copyright of 
Lord Byron’s Works, no Edition is complete except it be published 
by him. The porer are, therefore, cautiened against the spurious 
Copies exposed for sale. 
JouN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR Nid oY onl tun DOUGLAS.” 
Just published, in 2 vol: 
E TWO FAMILIES: ‘an "Episode in the 
a of Chape'ton. By th» Authorof * Rose Douglas.” 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 
Just pu bli ished, 


ICTURES of LIFE in MEXICO. 
H. MASON, Esq. 


cloth. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 


[HE XO YOUNG CHYMIST ; or, Scientific Re- 


creations for Youth. Containing several hundred attractive 
and {nteresting Experiments in various branches of Science, all of 
which may be performed with perfect safety in the Parlour or Draw- 
ingroom. Is; free by post, 1s 6d.—W S JOHNSON, 60, St Martin's- 
lane (where can be had the ** Home oe a and all Booksellers. 


published, in 


CuEMICAL, “EXPERIMEN? TS; Iilustrating 


the Theory, Practice, and Application "of the Science of 


cation, a Analysis of ali Inorganic Substan: 
oe of ieee. &c. By G. FRANCIS, F. an 
LLEN, 20, Warwick-lane, P: 


E PULPIT, Vol. LX, Ni , Sermons, 
7s 6d. 151 Sermons, by the Rev "HENRY MELVILL, 3 j 4 
29s. “The Crystal Palace of the Great King,” last Christmas Serm 
to Children, by Dr. FLETCHER, Id, or 6s per hundred. 
Pulpit Office, Glasshouse-yard. 
PRIZE ALG on fA. DOULOUREUX.—8vo, eloth, 10s 6d, 
EURALGIA ; its Various Forms, Patho- 
logy being the J: Prize Essay of the 
Royal Oohage of Surgeons on that subject. With numerous Cases. 
By, c.T. DOWNING, M.D. 
“We ow of no work which ean be compared to this on the sub- 
ject to ‘which it is devoted.” —Athenss 
CHURCHILL, Publisher, ee et, obo: and of all Booksellers. 


Lately published by Will: price Is 6d, bound. 
PRIN CIPLES < of f ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR, with @ sufficient number of Exercises in Parsing and 


Syntax. This is not a mere outline, but a complete 
used in all the Principal B i A i 


7a. 6d. 








By R. 


Two volumes, post 8vo, with Etchings, 2is 


























NEW BOOKS, ge. 


low ready, ory 1 
EMOIRS of the LATE EMPEROR of 
cara and the COURT of PEKIN. By the late Rev. Dr. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 


HE STUDENT “in RCHITECTURE. 
By JB nosanrs. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, 12mo, cloth, 
HE BOOK of FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS; 
being a Collection of Po © Extracts and Aphorisms, 
WHITTAKER and Co, ave Maria-lane. 
NOW READY, MR. DOD’S PEERAGE, &c. 
New ao bt Birth ple revised Ra a additions, 


aces, Knigh: 
EERAGE, ‘BARONETAGE KNIGHTAGE, 
&c., for 1852 (Twelfth Year). By — R. DOD, Eaq., 
Author of ‘the ** Parliamentary Companion,” 

At a very considerable cost, an attempt has ‘ee made to ascertain 
and record the BIRTH-PLACE of every person who is the possessor, or 
the next heir, of any title of honour. These statements are perfectly 
new and original, acquired from the highest sources in each each indivi. 
mor gee and wholly in the p 














The Widows of Baronets, whose titles are extinct, or the Widows 
of Knights, never found a place in any volume except Mr. Dod’s Peer- 
py en gg Lg number of 180, ag now been included. 
somely bound, in foolscap 8vo. 7 it, and sold. 
Booksellers in town and country. Price 10s # a 
WHITTAKER and Co. Ave jiarte-tene, 


THE NEW Ae 
at all the L 
R WARBUR Tre s” 
ens ne yy Prince. 
ust publi 
RAVENSCLIFFE. “BY the ‘Author of "a wai,” 
EMILY HOWARD. By Mrs. DUNLOP. 
JACOB BENDIXEN, the JEW. By MARY HOWITT, 
FALKENBERG. By the Author of “ Mildred Vernon.” 
THE LIVINGSTONES: a Story of Real Life. 
THE HEIR of ARDENNAN: a Story of Domestic Life 
in Scotland, By the Author of ** Anno I 
— and Co, Publishers, 13, Great eit 
w ready at all the Booksellers, V 
IVES. of the QUEENS of “ENC GLAND. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
New, revised, and cneaper edition, with Portraits of every Queen. 
To be a van in 8 vols, price 12s 
The Fifth Volume contains the Lives and Portraits of Anne of Den- 
mark, Consort of James I.; Henrietta Maria, Consort of Ckarles I,; 
and Cathe rine of Braganza, Consort of Charles II. 
Cou BU RN and Co., _ Publishers, 13, Great ee nrees 
NTERESTING WOR 
OLBURN and Co’s NEW PUBLICATION 8. 


To be had of = Booksellers. 


LORD GEORGE BE NTINCK. A Political Biography. 
By B DISRAELI, MP. Third ws Rate revised. 1 vol, 15s. 


DARIEN; or, The Merchant Prince. By ELIOT WAR- 
BURTON, Eaq. 3 vols. I. 
HUMOUR. Edited by the 





62K RIEN; % 





lL 
TRAITS of AMERICAN 
Author of “ Sam Slick.” 3v. 


ARCTIC MISCELLANIES. * A Souvenir of the late Polar 
Search. By the Officers and Seamen of the Expedition. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 


v. 
CAPTAIN SPENCER’S TRAVELS . Re ee 
TURKEY, AUSTRIA, and HUNGARY, &c, in 2 vols, wii 
valuable Map and Illustrations. Ba 


KHARTOUM and the NiLies, By GEORGE MELLY, 
Esq. 2 vols, with es 


SPAIN AS 7 ms. By G. ‘A. HOSKINS, Esq. 2 vols, 
= Illustratiens, 

EIGHT YEARS. in PALESTINE, SYRIA, and ASIA 

MINOR (ised te 1850). By FA NEALE, Esq. 2 vols, with Illus- 


RULE ‘na MISRULE of the ENGLISH in AMERICA. 
By the Author of “Sam Slick.” 2 vee. 2ls. 


es from SCRIPTURE. By the Rey. G. CROLY, 
Goaseam end On, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


BEST GUIDE to AUTHORS and 
Others abeut to publish A the AUTHOR’S ASSISTANT, of 
which « Seventh Edition has just appeared, price 2s 6d; er post 


3s 
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VoL. Xx. | 
| favoured by Destiny, since, looking to certain Consular Bills of | former of these villages ; while within the town of Smyrna itself, 
Mortality, the Angel of Death seems at the time in question to | in its wide-spread network of narrow streets, almost every Euro- 




















DESTINY: 

OR, THE DREAM OF DEATH. 
BY MAHMOUZ EFFENDI. 

e<—o 


“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in thy philosophy.”—Hamurr. 


“Dreams are toys; yet for this once, yea 
Superstitiously, I will be squared by this.’—Witnter’s TALE, 


“ How now ? even so quickly may One catch the plague.” 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 


| have passed in a rather more merciful mood over the meandering | pean merchant donned for his daily rounds an anti-contagious 
banks of the Meles than along the Nile in the south, or the | oilskin overcoat; and bore also in his hand a trusty and persua- 
Golden Horn in the north. Yet, as we have already declared, | sive iron-shod bludgeon, to “fend off” .therewith not only the 
Smyrna suffered much, very much. | dangerous approach of the reckless loose-robed Sons of the 
The wild and extensive flat, and low open ground—situate to | Turban, but, by St. George, to keep even the tight Sons of the 
the eastward of Windmill Point—and scarcely indeed above the | Hat, even the dearest kinsmen and friends and acquaintance, at 
level of the waters of the little bay which here, in military | the very respectful distance of arm’s length. “Touch me not” 
phrase, “turns the flank” of the north and extreme end of the | was the charitable order of the day ; and “the plague is conta- 
sea-front of the city, became very soon after the first outburst of | gious,” a phrase in all Christian mouths, except, perhaps, the 
medicos, who were of course most widely divided in their profes- 


a SE EEE “La Peste” studded with the tattered and unhappy tents of the 
Axout fifteen years ago the plague raged intensely in the Levant. | “compromised ;” and, moreover, the city hospitals, especially | sional opinions on the subject. Dr. Bulard, a gallant Frenchman, 
Among other places, the city of Smyrna suffered much from this | carried the doctrine of non-contagion to such an extent as bravely 
scourge, which is known to the natives of Anadoli by the name 


of the Youmourjak. But heavy as the visitation undoubtedly 
was, Smyrna may still be considered as, perhaps, somewhat 

aoe to Nes 
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that of St. Roque, rapidly filled to overflowing. 
The Franks, ever strict believers, as a body, in the efficacy of | to immure himself altogether with the patients in one of the 
Plague Hospitals, many of whom he had the ineffable satisfaction 


Quarantine, shut up their trembling families in Bujah and Bour- | 
nabat, and even hurriedly formed a cordon sanitaire round the | of rescuing from the very jaws of death, In Smyrna he for 
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“I THANK YOU, O MURAD! BUT BY THE BEARD OF THE PROPHET, AZRAEL HAS BEEN. HERE THIS NIGHT.”—DRAWN BY G. THOMAS. 
decimated, business of any kind was scarcely for a single day 
interrupted. Numerous fresh graves were, meanwhile, constantly 


in the Rag Bazaar, bought and sold, and ate and drank, and 
being dug in the cypress-shaded cemeteries,and the hired reciters 


some time dauntlessly stood his ground unharmed, and subse- 
quently, on receiving pratique, proceeded with a like benevolent 
purpose to Constantinople—the city of the Sultan—where we 
unfortunately lost sight of him. 

There is one quarter of Smyrna that is tolerably well™known 
to travellers in the East by the name of TurK Town. Here the 
contradictory systems and medicinal precautions of the Franks 
and their Hekims were, at the period of our story, openly held in 


prayed and slept, and then prayed and bought and sold again, 
day after day, and week after week, as if the plague were alto- 
gether a fiction, and Death had no dominion over mortal man. 
If any of the shops in the tcharshees became vacant, from their 
tenant being, as predestined, taken away by the terminator of 
delights and the separator of companions, some Alee or Omar 


of the Koran seemed, to most observers, more than usually 
active, as well as hoarse and husky in their vocation; yet, not- 
withstanding these speaking signs, and the frequent loss of 
many familiar faces in every public haunt and favourite resort, 
there was still no panic, save, as we have already said, among 





resignedly and at once took to the very carpet, or, to be more 
correct perhaps, stepped into the very shoes of the dead Mus- 
tapha or Mehemet; and thus, till all trades were more than 





contempt and disregarded, Here everything seemed left unre- 
seryedly to Fate, to Takdir or to Kismet, Here the Muslims, even 


the Franks. 
To use a common English phrase, no one, looking merely at the 





| SUPP); whether I am to live or expire. 
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conduct of the Turks, would have dreamé that the plague was at 
work within the city of Smyrna. Dreamt, do we say ? 

Aye; we are dreamers all in some sense; still few have yet 
dreamt as Selim of Smyrna is recorded to have done at this sad 
period of the plague. Listen! BismittaH! Selim, the slipper- 
seller, tenanted a shop or dukian in the Papoudj Bazaar, and 
possessed a private residence in Turk Town, at the top of the 
steep hill in the vicinity of the Jews’ cemetery. 

When seated one morning in the bazaar, with his tempting 
wares around him, his immediate neighbour, Murad, observed 
that his friend’s countenance was, contrary to its usual appearance 
for years past, excessively sad, and his heart evidently contracted. 
He remembered also, at the same moment, that for some days 
Selim had been frequently absent from his dukian, and had, 
before going away, unaccountably neglected more than once to 
throw the protective net over his unwatched goods. And his 
stock of red, white, yellow, blue, and black papoudjes was by no 
means the least valuable in the bazaar, one indeed offering great 
temptation to the dishonest. So, shifting his own position a little 
more to the front, and there comfortably recrossing his legs, 
Murad slowly turned his turbaned head far enough to bring 
his single grey eye—for Murad had lost the other by ophthal- 
mia—to bear full upon the countenance and uncombed beard of 
Selim. 

“ Bana-hbak! look here,” cried Murad; upon which Selim 
raised his head, and ceased counting the beads of the tesbih or 
rosary he happened at the moment to be passing through his 
feverish fingers. 

“Trade is bad this morning, O Selim; these unsainted Franks 
are becoming either poor or miserly. They buy not slippers as 
they were wont todo. May the soles of their feet be blistered, 
and——” 

“ Yavash, yavash!” interrupted Selim. “ Be mild, O Murad! 
The sons of the Franks are not misers ; they are at times good 
customers, but now their livers are all dried up with fear, as 
mine own is with sorrow.” 

“ Allah Kerim/ God is compassionate !” cried Murad. 
should the infidels fear ?” 

“Fear you not God? Allahden Korkmazmisen ? 
Murad, I know you fear Allah. And the Franks 

“The Franks,” said Murad, “fear death. They desert our 
bazaars. They fly to their villages. They say leather is ‘sus- 
ceptible.’ Can the plague, then, be hid in a slipper? Bosh / 
What foolish word is this now so often on their tongues— 
‘ Oulashma, oulashma.’ ‘Contagion, contagion. Allah Kerim/ 
God is compassionate. And the Franks, I repeat, are becoming 
either cowardly or miserly.” 

Selim shook his head, for he had many friends among the 
Franks. 

“The plague is among us,” resumed Murad; “but God is 
great! You are alive, and I am alive, and, by the Beard of the 
Prophet, in the whole bazaar, even in two moons, not a dozen 
papoudjees have departed for the Garden of Paradise.” 

“ The next papoudjee, O Murad,” said Selim, impressively, “ will 
certainly be the friend who now addresses you.” 

“What words are these?” cried the astonished Murad ; “ why 
should you die? And how can the decree of Fate be known 
to you?” 

“I feel that I shall very soon die,” rejoined Selim; “and I 
will presently convey to you the grounds of my presentiment. 
But I fear not death.” 

« As the Franks do,’ murmured Murad. 

“Some of them may fear it much; certainly, many of their 
livers are dried up with apprehension ; but is there not a cause? 
Perhaps they fear death here, since their sons and their daughters 
and their wives are distant, even a thousand leagues from their 
own nation and their early home.” 

“Never mind the Franks,” ejaculated Murad, “I like them not, 
for they slew my two brothers at Navarin. But tell me, O Selim, 
why you should be the next to ascend to the odours of Paradise ? 
What thing is this? What thoughts are these? Is your heada 

‘arpouz, a brainless water-melon? Shadbash/ cheer up! why 
should you die?” 

“Tt is my destiny,” answered Selim, “and I bow to fate: I 
have had a doush, a dream.” 

“From the decree of destiny there is no escape,” replied Murad, 
“and the Prophet has declared that dreams are true omens.” 

“ And my dream I will now relate to you,” returned Selim. 

The single grey eye of Murad twinkled in its socket, but his 
tongue remained silent. 

“You have heard,” resumed Selim, “that the Khanum,” (thus 
he referred to his wife), “together with her infant, died last week 
of the Plague—Allah’s will be done.—Well, my whole household, 
the Khanum and myself included, consisted but of seven souls. 
Some thirteen nights ago, I dreamt that AzRaEL came to my 
abode, and that exactly seven dead bodies were carried out of my 
house, each covered with a red pall, and I suddenly awoke in 
terror and tribulation. There were as I have said, but just seven 
souls under my roof.” 

“Of whom you have lost two,” interrupted Murad. 
compassionate, and the rest may be spared to you.” 

“No;” continued Selim, mournfully, “the dream is already 
almost literally fulfilled. Six, six, have already been taken by the 
Plague. J am the seventh!” 

Murad’s face lengthened with astonishment, and great was his 
anxiety for his friend. 

“T related my dream this morning to Aziz, our opposite neigh- 
bour, who is now angrily addressing that ill-looking Arab, 
seemingly half asleep on the mastabah before the shop, and 
obstructing the approach of customers. I have now told you, O 
Murad, and Re 

Murad was about to make some observation, but Selim inter- 
rupted him. 

“With your permission,” continued he, “let me first finish my 
narration. I thought at one time, yesterday, of purchasing a 
black slave or two at the market just behind this tcharshee; so that 
by thus adding to the number of my household, the seventh 
death might perchance fall upon a slave, and not upon myself.” 

“Destiny is not to be defeated by a dodge,” exclaimed Murad ; 
“but still, the dream may not be literally fulfilled. You may 
yet escape. You may have, indeed, mistaken the number; seven 
for six. Remember, O Selim! it once pleased Allah to try Eyoub. 
The blow that has fallen upon you is heavy. But you are yet 
alive, God is all-powerful. Like Eyoub you may flourish again. 
Shadbash, cheer up !” 

“TI expect nothing but speedy death,” replied Selim; “I have 
locked up my house, and strolling down to the bazaar, thro’ the 
force of habit, I find myself here, I know not how or why, for my 
heart is indeed contracted, and I have no desire to buy or sell.” 

Murad rejoined not, but allowed his friend to proceed undis- 
turbed. 

“T feel, that to buy a slave,” resumed Selim, after a pause, “ is 
wrong and cruel, and I yield not to the temptation.” 

“ Are you quite alone in your house?” inquired Murad. 

“T am,” answered Selim ; “and shall remain so, trusting in 
But if, O Murad, I am to 

I may do so even this very night. And I know that 
day or two there is no escape for me.” 
‘ Bakk !” ejaculated Murad. “We shall see. What is 
» written, is written.” 
‘off Thetefore, I conjure you, by Allah,” continued Selim, “that 
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the time of the first prayer to-morrow morning.” 

*“'To-morrow ?” interrupted Murad, inquiringly. 

“Yes, to-morrow,” repeated Selim. “And the next morning, 
and the following morning also, if necessary. Rattle the door- 
ring once or twice, and, if I answer not, break your way in, that 
it. may be discovered whether I be then alive or dead. If the 
latter, then, O Murad, you must see that I am properly washed 
and buried ; for Oh, my friend, I am now alone—alone—alone. 
I have no household to perform the last offices.” 

Here, notwithstanding that resignation to the decree of Provi- 
dence, for which the Osmanlees are, with justice, so celebrated, 
a few burning tears coursed down the cheeks of Selim. At this 
moment, Aziz, winding up a few hearty curses with the insulting 
word “ Pezavenk,” drove away the Arab from his mastabah, as 
one of his well-known customers, a portly Bin-bashee, or infantry 
colonel, was pompously approaching, apparently to make a pur- 
chase ; and then Murad, after throwing a casual glance at the 
retreating, yawning son of Ishmael, spake the following words 
of comfort to Selim : 

“TJ will not fail, O my friend, to render you the service you 
require, and I will take care that Atib and Aziz accompany me.” 

“Such service will ensure recompense in heaven!” said Selim. 

“My duty to a fellow Muslim, and especially to one of my 
own esnaf, must not be neglected,” replied Murad. “ The reward 
is with Allah.” 

“JT have bought my grave-clothes,” continued Selim; “you 
will find them in a box in the wardrobe of the room in which I 
sleep.” 

Some further conversation occurred between the two friends, 
and then Selim rose and said, “I must now speak to Aziz, as the 
Bin-bashee has left him; and call also on Atib, the tailor. By 
the holy mantle of Mouhammad, Atib is the only man in the 
city to whom—even for a para—I am a bordjlu, a debtor.” 

“ Then fortunate is your star,” exclaimed Murad. 

“T must pay Atib to-day,” resumed Selim, “ that no reflection 
may be cast on my memory. Atib is an honest man, and with 
him I shall also deposit my vasiiet, my will, which, but for the 
blood-relationship between us, I should have confided to thee, 
O Murad.” 

And here, Selim, taking leave, fastened up his shop and 
departed. Murad remained in the bazaar, but, for this day, the 
Franks certainly deserved the bad character given to them by 
the one-eyed papoudjee. They bought no slippers. 

A few hours passed away, and about sunset Selim attended 
prayers at an adjacent mosque, and then entered his now solitary 
abode in Turk Town. No cheering sound greeted his approach, 
the Khanum and her prattling children were now alike in the 
cold grave, and the poor Osmanlee’s heart, though nearly bursting, 
still prompted him to bow, without repining, to the will of 
Allah. 

Slowly he passed on to his chamber, where, taking a mattrass 
from the cupboard or youk in which it was kept, he spread it on 
the floor, carefully placed thereon the necessary bed-clothes, and 
then sank down, not to sleep, but to meet his apparently inevitable 
fate. 

The night wore on—the agitated mind of Selim instinctively 
surveyed his past life—the follies in the warm blood of inexperi- 
enced youth committed—the opportunities for charity even 
recently neglected—the hasty words of anger from time to time 
addressed to his slaves—the lukewarm zeal with which he had 
occasionally befriended the stranger—the now clearly-apparent 
selfishness that often unwittingly had actuated his motives—all, 
all passed before “the mind’s eye” of Selim rapidly, distinctly, 
and forcibly; heart and head and memory seemed to acquire 
supernatural powers of recollection—and many, therefore, were 
the prayers for pardon that now passed the lips of the self-accusing 
Mussulman. 

And yet, Selim—compared with his fellows—was not a bad 
man. Let us proceed. 

At midnight the young moon threw but a faint light upon the 
city, and indefinable shadows played along the walls of Selim’s 
oda. The poor fellow had for hours momentarily expected his 
dissolution, that “sudden wrench from all we know.” At last he 
happened to turn his eyes towards the door-curtain, and near to 
this he fancied he perceived a tall figure, sternly regarding him! It 
was so. This horrid reality froze his very life-blood. 

In a few moments the figure glided nearer to the bed. Selim 
started up in an agony of terror. “ WHO ArT THOU?” were the 
only words he could utter, and a cold sweat burst forth on his 
brow. - 

“Be silent!” slowly exclaimed a hollow voice. 
THE ANGEL OF DeaTH !” 

“My destiny is then fulfilled !” murmured Selim, his knees 
knocking together, and his teeth chattering. Yet, in this dread- 
ful moment the lessons of the Moullah did not depart from him. 
He religiously pronounced the Muslim profession of faith: “I 
testify there is no Deity but Allah ; and that Mouhammad is God’s 
Apostle. To God we belong, and to God we must return.” 
Having made this profession, Selim sunk into a swoon. 

On partially recovering his senses, and now feeling certain he 
was about to die, he hastily pulled the wadded quilt over his 
head, expecting every moment to be -his last, and every echo of 
the wind to be the footstep of Azrael. 

Some time elapsed, yet Selim still lived, though all his strength 
had long passed away. . Why did Azrael hesitate to give the 
fatal blow? A thought struck Selim. Had the Angel of Death 
mercifully departed?) But he removed not the quilt. from his 
face, fearful to meet the gaze of the fell destroyer. Had Azrael 
passed on tothe Hebrew mahallé, to slay a predestined number 
of heartless usurers? Had he altogether, or only for a while left 
Selim? And when would he return? Oh, the agony of suspense! 
the indescribable horror of that dread pause in the tide of life, 
when at its very height of glorious flood, the sparkling stream 
delays for a short space that fatal turn which marks the com- 
mencing ebb, the downward, slow but certain, ever-increasing 
current rushing to the Sea of Death! Selim swooned again. Is 
he dead ? 

The night passed away ; the day dawned; the call to the first 
prayers resounded from the minarets; and but who are 
these? 

Several persons entered the apartment. They saw spread on the 
floor a bed, whereon appeared the form of a human body, 
motionless as a corpse, and covered witha quilt. The first was 
Murad, now come to redeem his promise made in the bazaar. 

“The dream is indeed fulfilled,” thought Murad to himself, 
“yet bakkaloum, yet let us see; we are early, ’tis scarcely day, 
it is possible life may not be extinct, and if I come but in time 
to close my poor friend’s eyes, the Frankish fear of contagion shall 
find no imitator in Murad, the Papoudjee. Inshallah! Selira 
shall not be quite deserted in the hour of death !” 

Atib, the little tailor, and Aziz now came forward, while Murad 
stooped down, and in a voice trembling with emotion, slowly 
uttered the simple word “Selim !” 

“OQ Azrael! O thou Angel of Death!” cried a faint voice im- 
mediately from the bed, “at length thou art returned ! I, Selim, 
a true and faithful Muslim, am thoroughly resigned to my fate. 
Keep me no longer in suspense, but do thine office quickly. U 
Azrael, Azrael, as my last words, I testify there is no Deity but 
Allah. And I testify that Mouhammad is God’s Apostle.” 

“ Azrael!” shouted Murad in astonishment, and jerking the 


“T am AZRAEL, 








quilt away from Sclim’s countenance, “ Azrael!” Why should 
you address me as Azrael? What am I but Murad, your friend 
Murad, the one-eyed Papoudjee, thanks to that cursed remed ; 
Mashallah ! ’tis now daybreak, open your eyes, and look up, none 
are around you but friends.” 

“thank you, O Murad,” replied Selim, gradually recognising 
his friend’s voice, “ but by the Beard of the Prophet, AzRAEL 
HAS BEEN HERE THIS NIGHT.” 

“You have had but another dream,” suggested Murad. 

“No,” replied Selim, now opening his eyes; “again let me 
acquaint you, Azrael has been here, Azrael has pronounced the 
dread summons, and I expect his immediate return.” 

Atib the little tailor, or terzy, here evinced considerable uneasi- 
ness, became fidgety, and threw a furtive glance at: the door-cur- 
tain, as if expecting Azrael to make his appearance forthwith from 
behind it. 

“Selim’s brain is wandering,” whispered Murad to Aziz, “if 
Azrael has been here, how could Selim«be yet alive?” 

The little tailor here returned to the bed, and moving his 
tongue with some difficulty, owing to the fearful dryness of his 
mouth, ventured to ask Selim (who had again opened his eyes, 
but still remained prostrate), “Who else had paid him a visit 
during the night, or who had attended upon him?” 

“ Kimsé guelméedi!” exclaimed Selim ; “no one at all. And how 
could they, for the door of my house was fastened? I gave you 
permission to break in, as you doubtless have done, for if you 
rattled the door-ring, I heard you not.” 

“ The door fastened /” exclaimed the little tailor; “‘ Break in !’ 
why, we found the door open! We rattled no door-ring.” 

“To Azrael,” replied Selim, “ doors, perhaps, are no obstruction. 
Bolts and bars are but flimsy cobwebs to the Angel of Death. 
The door may have opened at Ais approach.” 

“The Moullahs know more about that than I do,” continued 
the persevering tailor ; “but pray, then, as you say no one has 
been up here, who is the man we saw down in the court-yard just 
now! Is he a new Kapoudjee, a new doorkeeper ?” 

“T am alone in my house, I have no Kapoudjee,” cried Selim; 
“but Azrael, at this early dawn, may have made himself visible 
to you as wellas tome. O you good Muslims, I know of no man 
in the court ; and if my door was unlatched when you entered, 
Azrael must himself have opened it when he this night visited 
me.” 

On hearing these words the little tailor rushed from the room. 

But Selim, confident that the inevitable Azrael was about to 
return, resumed his prayers aloud, in which his two friends 
joined. 

Suddenly they were startled by the return of the tailor. “By 
the Beard of the Prophet,” exclaimed he, on rushing into the 
room ; “the man I saw in the court, and thought to be your 
Kapoudjee, and asleep on the ground, when we passed in, is a 
corpse, a corpse!” 

“ A corpse!” echoed Murad and Aziz in a breath. 

“Yes, a corpse,” repeated the tailor; “and on turning him over, 
I found beneath his cloak, several things, besides this money, 
this bag of beshliks, and this dead fellow—” 

“ Dead ! a corpse!” exclaimed the hitherto sinking and bewil- 
dered Selim. “ A man dead in the court-yard!” cried he, springing 
upright in the bed. 

“ As dead as Solyman the Magnificent !” cried the sleazy little 
tailor, “ As defunct as Hajji Bektash.” 

“* Theri God be praised !” shouted Selim, leaping into the middle 
of the floor. “God be praised! as the fellow is dead, whoever 
he is, HE makes the seventh of my dream, and not Z/. Azrael has 
taken him, and not nie.” 

But here an almost electric change came over Selim’s counte- 
nance, and he, in a tremor, exclaimed: “ Yet, Azrael did address 
me! How is this? Seven dead, andI alive. And the dream * 

In another instant Selim rushed as rapidly down to the court- 
yard as the little tailor had done. His three friends followed 
him, astounded at the strength and activity of a man but a few 
minutes before verging on dissolution. They found him gazing 
sternly at the corpse. 

“The Pezavenk/” exclaimed Selim. “I can unriddle it all. 
This fellow is a thief; the bag of beshliks, these other monies are 
mine. He has, this night, been plundering my house.” 

“7 know the Pezavenk’s ugly countenance,” exclaimed Aziz. 
“This is the very Arab who was dozing on my mastabah in the 
bazaar yesterday, when the Bin-bashee arrived.” 

“Ah!” added Murad ; “and he must then have been feigning 
sleep, and thus overheard Selim relate his dream * » me.” 

“And, worse than all,” rejoined Selim; “ This son of a dog, 
(may his father be burnt!) must have entered my chamber for 
plunder, and, seeing my state, have passed himself off as AZRAEL, 
THE ANGEL OF DeatH! What a brain I must have not to have 
discovered the trick.” 

“Well, at all events,” cried the little tailor; “the dream is 
now out,—seven were to die, and seven are dead. Selim is now 
the eighth in the house, and Jnshallah, he will be saved.” 

And Selim was saved, and for aught we know to the contrary, 
yet occupies a shop in the slipper-bazaar at Smyrna. 








THE*MULE AND ITS PARENT. 


—_~>— 


Last evening, at the conversazione of the Pumpford Literary and 
Scientific Institution, Dr. Podder delivered an interesting lecture 
“On a Remarkable Specimen of a Hybrid Bird, discovered in a 
State of Nature.” The learned naturalist prefaced his description 
of this curious little creature by a few general observations on 
the subject of hybrids in ornithology. He'said, his hearers were, 
of course, aware that the production of hybrids, or mules, among 
domesticated birds, was a familiar fact. All of them had often 
enough, seen the mixed breed,—what, in sporting phraseology, 
he believed was called the cross,—between the primrose-tinted 
warbler of the drawing-room and our British goldfinch. But, 
frequent as was the occurrence of intermediate forms in a state 
of confinement, it was one of the utmost rarity under the condition 
of freedom. It would seem, if he might be allowed to say so, 
that captivity had the effect of softening the hearts of the prisoners, 
and of removing those antipathies that were the obstacles to 
conjugal union. It was to be expected that, ceteris paribus, a 
bird would, if possible, select a mate of its own species, exactly 
as, with any freedom of choice, a European, generally speaking, 
would not prefer to enter into a matrimonial alliance with a 
negress, They were told that every “Jack had his Jill,”"—a 
principle which, if sound, implied that, necessarily, there was an 
exact proportion between the softer and sterner sex of the 
feathered race, making due allowance, of course, for those tribes 
which practised polygamy. But this was a point on which it 
was difficult to form a decided conclusion. Unfortunately, no 
means existed of obtaining from the winged population those 
statistical returns on which alone any satisfactory induction could 
be founded. And when it was considered how many interferences 
with the natural relations between the opposite sexes, of the 
parus, or tom-tit, for instance, and the common house-sparrow, 
must be occasioned by the brick-trap and the pebble of the 
school-boy, and the artillery of the juvenile sportsman,—it was 
difficult to imagine that, in any given year, there would not be a 
surplus either of males or females, in each branch of the feathered 
family. 
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Now, of course, so very incongruous a union as that between a 
hawk and a partridge could hardly be anticipated. The raptorial 
partner in such a conjunction, were it temporarily effected, would 
soon devour the creature it was bound to cherish. But when 
there was a general agreement on the subject of diet, and other 
matters of taste and family arrangement, and no great disparity 
in dimensions and structure, he did not see why the odd male of 
one species should not, rather than exist in a state of melancholy 
celibacy, (for he would say that the state of celibacy was melan- 
choly,) pair with the lone female of another. If he were a goose 
—which, he hoped, was not the case,—he should. have no objec- 
tion to a swan, however his hand—he should have said his wing— 
might be scorned by the bird of loftier lineage. He did not see 
why a blackbird, unable to find a helpmate of his own hue, 
should turn up his nose—that was to say, his beak—at a pretty 
thrush, with elegant plumage and a good voice; they were both 
musical, and entertained the same views on the subject of haw- 
berries, cherries, earthworms, and snails. He could quite under- 
stand why a kingfisher and a nut-thatch could never agree,— 
there would be perpetual bickerings between them with respect 
to dinner,—controversies such as sometimes occur between other 
couples; but why, where every sympathy, on this and every 
other important point prevailed, the mere difference of tribe 
should be so nearly an insuperable bar to union, he could not 
conceive. Such, however, was the fact; and chaffinch and green- 
finch, siskin and linnet, stood aloof like Guelph and Ghibelline, 
or Capulet and Montague. Yet sometimes, though once in the 
course of ages, a plumed Romeo would, abandoning the traditions 
of his paternal house—or nest—seek the pinion of an equally 
exceptional Juliet. And more happy than the lovers whose sad 
story was commemorated by the Swan—as an ornithologist, he 
delighted in applying the title—the Swan of Avon,—the nuptials 
of the eccentric pair were blessed with offspring, by which, in 
fact, alone, the circumstance of the marriage was revealed. The 
parents lived again, both of them, in their progeny, which 
om ap in its own person, the plumage and physiognomy of 
each, 

An exemplification of this rare fact they witnessed in the 
specimen before him, for the admirable mounting of which he had 
employed an eminent taxidermist. He would presently send 
round this most interesting curiosity, and those present could 
then have an opportunity of forming their own opinions as to its 
origin, of which the precise nature seemed dubious. Some re- 
garded it as a breed between the Fringilla viridis, or greenfinch, 
and the Motacilla flava or yellow wagtail: but such a combina- 
tion as that of a seed-eating grosbeak, with an individual of the 
insectivorous, thin-billed imsessores, was an impossible anomaly. 
For his own part, guided by careful reference to plumage, and by 
consideration of probability in supposing affinities, he concluded 
that the bird had derived its parentage from an alliance of the 
common bunting with the yellow-hammer. The length of the 
individual was about five inches ;: the head was surmounted with 
a brownish tuft; the wing coverts and tertials were marked 
with the same colour; the neck, breast, belly, sides, and flanks 
were of a yellowish green; the under tail coverts whitish; beak 
and legs of a whitish flesh colour; eyes black. His opinion as to 
its origin was deduced partly from considering the peculiarities of 
its tertials and primaries,—partly from a careful admeasurement 
of the length of the carpal-joint to the end of the wing. It was 
not, he trusted, with undue pride, that he contemplated the 
mighty advance of science, which had enabled a Cuvier to con- 
struct an entire animal of the pre-Adamite world from the frag- 
ment of a bone, and by the aid of which he himself had, in like 
manner, as he conceived, demonstrated the pedigree of this 
little unknown. Knowledge was power, and, together with the 
steam-engine and the electric telegraph, the science of ornithology, 
pursued in a philosophical spirit, would alter the destinies of the 
world. The learned lecturer concluded amid great applause by 
handing round the bird for inspection, observing that he was 
indebted for its acquisition to a lad, who had knocked it down 
with a stone on Clapham Common. 

The wonder of ornithology had scarcely gone a quarter round 
the company, when a lady, uttcring a scream, suddenly let it 
drop on the floor. Immediately several persons ran to her assist- 
ance, under the impression that she had been taken ill; but de- 
clining their proffered aid, she stated that her feelings had been 
overcome by the sight of the supposed hybrid, which turned out 
to be no other than a lost favourite, sought in vain, by the follow- 
ing advertisement, in the “ Times” of Dec. 30 :— 

Eee AWAY, from , Cheapside, a TAME CANARY- 
31RD, 

This unexpected circumstance appeared slightly to confound 
Dr. Podder, who declared he certainly had felt perfectly confident 
that the bird in question was a mule. 

An old gentleman present remarked that he had always under- 
stood that the notion of a mule involves the idea of a donkey. 

The scientific discussion then terminated, and that of tea and 
coffee concluded the proceedings. 





A FEW WORDS ABOUT MEDLEVAL 
MONSTERS. 


—_—~>—— 


ON “COLLEGE MONSTERS.” 

As there is no doubt that terrifying people a little is sometimes 
good for them, we have often admired the singular success which 
our medisval architects, sculptors, artists, emblazoners, and 
monumental brass manufacturers attained in this respect. In- 
stead ot roasting, frying, or broiling a heretic by a slow fire ; 
instead of burning him to charcoal by a quick one, they took 
things quietly ; and when a heretic said he didn’t believe some- 
thing which he ought, or did believe something that he didn’t 
ought, they simply set a waterspout to grin at him, or told a 
monumental brass to stare at him till he went home, had a fit of 
nightmare, went to his confessor at half-past six in the morning, 
and faithfully promised never again to believe or disbelieve any- 
thing without his permission. 

Such, we suppose, was the charitable intention that led to 
decorating our churches with griffins, dragons, sea-horses, ghoules, 
gnomes, Pucks, fiends, and other semi-fabulous monsters. But if 
so, the intention failed most lamentably. If pulling-horses’ 
mouths would have kept a people religious ; if sardonic-looking 
water-spouts would have regulated their consciences, and pre- 
vented their eating beef when parched peas were in season, there 
would have been no occasion for the burnings in Smithfield ; and 
a few wry faces, by way of gentle remonstrance, would have 
saved not a few wry necks in the pillory, and not a few wry legs, 
arms, and faces, on the rack. 

What,’ then, can have been their use? Were they intended to 
entertain people ; and, in the hope of finding something equally 
funny inside, to induce them to enter church? Not long ago, 
passing one of Mr. Pugin’s neatest, newest, and most medimval 
churches, we heard one street-boy tell another to “look at them 
Guys up there”—an irreverent observation, which his mate made 
worse, by expressing a wish to “have ashy” at the said Guys. 
From the appearance of some of the “Guys” in question, out- 
side our old churches, the custom of “taking shies” appears 
to be of ancient date. 

The great Durandus says that the ghastly, grinning, cholera- 


wincing images which people the outsides of churches, are in- 
tended to represent the evil spirits driven by the force of prayer 
from the inside to the outside. This is a beautiful idea: but if 
the “ histrionics” (we don’t mean the Amateur Club who per- 
formed Not so Bad as we Seem, for a good purpose, but the genu- 
flexionists and mummerists) persist in driving away the people who 
want to pray in a simple and unaffected manner ; if they persist in 
reviving the twaddle, and furbishing the rubbish of middle-aged 
superstition, we shall expect to find the water-spouts, with all 
the griffins, dragons, devils, horses’ mouths, sea-horses, and 
monsters in general, again taking shelter inside, and staring and 
grinning us out of our‘own pew. 

No; this cannot have been the use. If it had been, people 
would always go to the churches where the water-spouts and 
gurgoyles are most terrific, and would cut the nasty brick 
buildings, where there isn’t a horrid face to be seen. But people 
do not. These bogie-looking visages have lost their power ; 
matter-of-fact people only believe that water-spouts are intended 
to carry off the rain and prevent it coming through the roof ; 
and people of taste only think that the gurgoyles might as well 
be ornamented in a different manner. 

Is it possible that these grim figures represent people driven 
mad by the insincerity and want of ‘charity of those within the 
Church? Are they the ghosts of people who lived bad lives, 
and when they could no longer enjoy their money, left it to 
build churches? Did the trustees who got the money, put up 
these grim images as characteristic of the lives the donors had 
led? Did they think that those who had made their money and 
gained their worldly ends without much regard to the means, 
and who had died with their consciences in a sadly dirty condi- 
tion, might as well have become instrumental to a little cleanli- 
ness after their death? Alas! who knows whether many a 
water-spout conld not tell a sad story of some knight, baron, or 
esquire, perhaps of some saint, whose virtues, strange to say, 
were never found out till after his death ? 

It is of no use to attempt conjectures upon these matters, 
especially as imagination furnishes much more entertaining 
particulars concerning these symbols than any history. But the 
monsters are not confined to mere purposes of utility. Door- 
handles and hinges, water-spouts, brackets, and knockers, are 
tolerably rich in this peculiar hobgoblin mythology ; but there is 
a liberal allowance of heraldic, monastic, and scholastic monsters, 
who are less well known, and who, as we literally know nothing 
about them, will give finer and freer play to the imagination. It 
is of this half-forgotten class that we would briefly treat. 

“ At ye College of St. Agnus Dei de Bonaventura Bullferrie,” 
saith an ancient chronicle,* 
“there bee certaine yryte 
goode ynd usefulle, yet cun- 
ning devices, by ye wyche is 
yryte well sett forthe ye dutie 
of ye fellowes, clerkis, and 
others of ye samen house, ye 
one to ye tother.” Proceeding 
upon this information, when 
we were last at Bullferry, we 
made an inquiry into the 
existence of these “ devices,” 
and were much pleased at 
finding that they could not 
only be seen, but seen for no- 
thing—a rare circumstance in 
the collegiate city of Bullferry. 

We cannot give many parti- 
culars of theseinteresting mon- 
sters; but a few of thera will 
speak for themselves. We were 
especially struck with a pa- 
thetic symbol, inculcating, as 
we are told, “how ye fellow 
of ye colledge should train and 
demean himself towards ye 
younger members of that society.” It represented a river-horse, 
with an elaborate tail, and of a generally grotesque appear- 
ance, affectionately supporting a young, and—metaphorically 
speaking—unfledged river-horse upon its shoulders. Thereupon 
we fell a wondering how it was that the College of St. Agnus 
Dei de Bonaventura had so few undergraduates ; and that, except 
those that were hereafter themselves to be fellows, youth were 
so little cared for in the said college. And we did wonder why 
the poor bible clerks and chaplains did’get so little, and the large 
river-horses—we mean the senior fellows—so much. And then 
we thought it would be well if all the fellows of that same 
college had shoulders as broad as the river-horse, for they have 
enough blame to bear for their neglect and laziness. 

With our natural love of the antique, and our fixed determina- 
tion literally to leave no stones unturned that were likely to turn 
up anything like useful information, we resolved to cull a few 
more golden maxims and lessons from the elaborate and semi- 
intelligible monsters surrounding the purlieus of St. Agnus Dei 
de Bonaventura College, Bullferry. 

Passing under the windows of the Very Reverend the Warden’s 
lodgings, our eyes rested upon a lion, slightly fantastic in anatomy 
and in attitude—but still a lion. His claws were evidently ready 
for action ; but whether prompted by a desire of his dinner, or 
for vengeance upon a foe, was less evident. His mane was singu- 
larly orderly and respectable, and apparently trimmed by the 
friseur who daily attends the Nineveh sculptures in the British 
Museum, it being arranged in a compact series of small and 
regular curls peculiar to mediswval lions, and seldom witnessed at 
menageries. Even his tail had been made subservient to orna- 
mental detail, being neatly twisted into a band, and curled round 
his body. His claws were also 
rather like those of a weather- 
cock dragon, and his ears were 
of an ornamental rather than a 
zoological pattern. All our con- 
ventional notions as to the posi- 
tion of the lion while couchant 
for his prey, or while lashing his 
tail in “making up” for a roar, 
vanished at once, and we felt 
that, if there was faith in Beulp- 
ture, the lion had been lament- 
ably misrepresented at the 
Zoological Gardens. 

Our friend Oakes, of Tipton 
College, Bullferry, did direct our 
attention to the legend of the 
said lion; and we tried to rub 
away the dust from our eyes and 
our Latin; and we read— 

FORTITUDO 
VIGILANTIA; 
Which two substantives, stand- 
ing alone without copulative 
conjunction, do nevertheless 
signify that the fellows, warden, 
and other collegiate officiates 


This legend sheweth how ye Fellow of 
ye Colledge should train and demean 
himself towards ye younger mem- 
bers of that Society. 








FORTIDVDO 
VIGILANTIA 








* Duaein’s “ Monasticon Churchorum in Chapellarum et Anglia ;” vol. xevi. 
2376, b. 3, in Routledge’s Cheap Series. wit one dane 





ought to unite valour with watchfulness, and ought to be 
alert to discover, and valiant to repel, any foe to the prosperity, 
learning, and goodliness of the College of St. Agnus Dei de Bona- 
ventura. 

Then did we begin to ponder what was the watchfulness shown 
by the said warden and fellows. Did it appertain unto the “ryte 
and newe methode of brewerie, settynge forth howe ytye beere did 
oughte to be brewed 3 times over, ye wych is called PROOFE; for 
yt it proveth a man hys capacitie for drynkinge.”* Surely not; 
for “albeit beer doth make men valiant, it little helpeth cautious- 
ness,” saith Erasmus Barcliensis. Can it be the keeping of the 
College money? No. Did not the founder, Sir Guy Sherrywine, 
leave his money for the support of poor scholars? But if the 
fellows keep the money—and friend Oakes (who is a clerk only, 
and therefore hath reason to know) says they do keep it—verily 
the lion doth misrepresent the will of the founder, and hath 
only the watchfulness of the dragon—over dead men’s trea- 
sure. 

And for his bravery, we know not whether it be much better. 
To be sure, Tom Swagson—who did’nt take a first class in literis 
humanioribus, after being stroke in the St. Agnus De Bonaventura 
eight—did pommel a policeman, and did get pommelled in a 
row with the “town,” for that he had pinned a cracker to the 
hat of a “cad.” Yet did his brother, for that he had been fellow, 
make him fellow, too, albeit he was obliged to give up smoking 
aclay pipe down Broad-street, in consequence. But Tom Swagson 
lived very happily on his fellowship, and didn’t miss his fighting 
or his pipe. 

But our friend Oakes, who knoweth everything, from the dis- 
secting of grasshoppers up to the ornaments at the summit of the 
unfinished spire of Cologne Cathedral, did rebuke us for our 
ignorance, and did straightway put into our hands a tract, 
entitled, “ Poor Scholars, ora Few Hints on University Extension, 
with a View to the more perfect carrying out of Founders’ Inten- 
tions according to their spirit.” 

We went home, and we began to read; and quickly did we 
see what the valour, boldness, or courage of the warden and 
fellows must be. When we had read it, we thought that a lion 
of brass would have conveyed the lesson even more forcibly than 
a lion of stone. 

From the aforesaid pamphlet it did appear that Sir Guy Sherry- 
wine had left certain monies to found certain fellowships, scholar- 
ships, clerkships, and other offices dedicated to the advancement 
of sound and useful learning. In process of time, land brought 
more money, and the fellows and other heads got more; but the 
clerks got less. It did further appear, that whilst other smaller 
and poorer colleges admitted plenty of commoners, and gave 
them a fair chance of getting anything they had ability to deserve, 
the fellows of St. Agnus Dei did manfully resist all such intru- 
sions, and did give away all the good things to their own relations 
and private acquaintances, and did throw open the clerkships, 
which were worth nothing, to public competition. 

We were right. The St. Agnus Dei lion was no lion at all. 
Perhaps the angry ghost of the founder appeared to him one 
night, after the fellows had gone to bed, oppressed with the 
“ gaudy day” dinner, and frightened all his nobler features into a 
medizval burlesque. 

Three cheers, then, for the brave fellows of St. Agnus Dei de 
Bonaventura; and ‘three small ones for their brothers, sons, 
nephews, and cousins, who will be fellows in their turn. May 
they never want covetousness to deserve rebuke, nor intrepidity 
to turn a deaf ear to it ! 

Our dearly beloved young friend, Araminta Motacilla Fitz- 
Dugdale, who loveth everything medieval, and who, despite the 
drawing-lessons she hath received from Dilk Compass, Esq., R.A., 
doth still incline to represent the background in the foreground, 
with divers other such whimsicalities. Araminta, we say—she 
of the lovely locks over the lovely shoulders—did ask me the 
other day why there were no dear, lovely monsters in the Middle 
Ages, as well as frightful ones?) Hereupon we went home, and 
did painfully ponder upon this question. What did Araminta 
mean by a “dear, lovely monster?” Could it be something like 
her cousin, Reginald Fitz-Dragon, in the Guards, with whom the 
Toilet-Table Post did say there was something on the tapis? 
Surely not; for the said Reginald was a love of a waltzer, and 
never swore, except at a Blackwall téte-a-téte dinner, with Herr 
Baron Stoppyswitz. We thought, and we reflected, and we pon- 
dered, and we turned to books of reference, and we looked out 
of the window, and we wrote our name on the blotting paper, 
and we poked the fire, and we looked at the ceiling; but nothing 
would do. We were in despair. Suddenly our door opened, and 
friend Oakes appeared. 

Of course we confided our difficulties to our pantological friend. 
Seizing a pen, he hastily sketched a curious thing, looking like 
a duck’s neck taken out of a giblet-pie, and placed in the middle 
of the Egyptian wig in the British Museum. He at the same 
time informed us that it was the Pelican of the Wilderness 
plucking her own breast to feed her young; that it was a popular 
stone effigy among the monsters of St. Agnus Dei de Bonaventura; 
but that, through long neglect, the wig—that is to say, the 
ivy—had grown over it, till nothing but its neck and one foot 
remained visible. 

With the neatest steel pen, on the most spotless paper, and 
in the neatest envelope, did we embody this “dear, lovely” 
monster of the Middle Ages ; with our crest did we seal it, and 
by our friend’s scout did we despatch it. Then we fell a-musing 
again. What had pelicans to do with colleges? In the plenitude 
of war innocence, we asked Oakes “ whether they were good to 
eat?” 

I wish you had seen Oakes (who is sternly scientific), when I 
asked him that question. Laying down his carefully-coloured 
German-silver-mounted “cutty,” he looked at us, till we felt 
shrivelled into our boots and our insignificance, at the same time. 
But he soon began the instructive. 

“Pelicans are not good to eat—at least, I never heard that 
they were ; neither do Pelicans feed their young with their own 
blood, but I have heard that they do.” 

“Why, then, their emblematical application ?” 

“Because they were supposed to do so, exactly as, when col- 
leges were founded, it was supposed that wardens and fellows 
would be capable and willing to do their duty. You might as 
well infer the one as the other. But,” added Oakes, looking at 
his watch, “I have to meet the Society for the Diffusion of 
Skeletons and Subjects, and it only wants a quarter to four.” 
With that he left us. 

We felt sad at heart. Was there nothing pretty left among 
the memorials of the Middle Ages? Was everything left for one 
purpose swallowed up for another? Had human heart’s blood 
as little existence in the University, as pelican’s blood in the in- 
gredients of animal sustentation? Were the veins and arteries 
of collegiate authorities as shrivelled as the corses of those 
whose wealth they were enjoying? Were those, whose duty it 
was to feed the young with the food of life, to animate them by 
example, and to incite them to rivalry by their own greatness— 
were they conventional heroes of a fable, like the pelican? Was 
the food they gave, like hers, aprocryphal ; and was the ivy that 
covered the pelican but the sad emblem of the sordid apathy 
that had rotted the very entrails of St. Agnus Dei de Bona- 
ventura, fed upon the “rich mould of dead men’s graves,” and 
grown splendid in its forgetfulness of the living ? fe 





* “Statuta de Brewendo,” 1. i, tit. de alicd, 3, 246 * 3. 
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“Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.” 


CHAPTER IIL—Master Tom—My Puris—Jemmy MScutr's VERY ORIGINAL SourcE OF INCOME. 


On finding myself, by such a prosperous gale of good fortune, a 
resident in the wealthy family of the Squanders, and in so respect- 
able a capacity, I began to observe more closely the economy of 
the house, and the individual character of its inmates. Of the 
Squire himself, the reader has already had some intimation. He 
was one of those good-natured men, whose good-nature consists 
only in easiness of temper, and a strong habit of self-indulgence, 
without possessing scarcely a single practical virtue capable of 
making him a useful or respectable member of society. He was 
not then a harsh landlord, nor a man who would willingly harass 
or oppress his tenantry ; but he was both negligent and ignorant 
of his duties as a landlord-proprietor. Indeed, so much so, that 
he was perfectly unconscious that “ Property had its duties as 
well as its rights.” He simply imagined that his tenantry were 
bound to pay him his rents, and that it was his business only to 
receive them. But as to the various acts of justice, encourage- 
ment, instruction, or forbearance, and a hundred other points 
involved in the duties of a landlord, he never once dreamt of them. 
These matters were altogether excluded from the habits and 
practice of the class to which he belonged, and, in his ignorance 
and neglect of them, he was in no degree singular. To look 
into the state and circumstances of his property—to observe 
modes of cultivation—to make himself acquainted with the 
habits and character of his tenantry, or the nature of the soil, 
never for a moment came within the spirit of his creed. The 


system by which! he acted was that which predominated, almost | 


DOCTOR M‘CLARET. 


without exception, among the landlords of Ireland. It is true | 
he would have fought a duel for one of his tenantry, if he imagined, | 
for instance, that he had received “unfavourable law” from a 

neighbouring magistrate; but he would not scruple to horsewhip | 
the same tenant on the following day. In fact, he has been | 
known to fight for one of them. On a certain occasion, a farmer | 
of his was summoned before a justice of peace, who lived only afew | 
miles from him, and who was, besides, landlord to the plaintiff. | 
The worthy magistrate having decided in favour of his own | 
tenant, was waited upon next day by Mr. Squander, to whon, as | 
his legitimate protector, the defeated man complained. Squander 
immediately took fire, paid a visit to the justice, horsewhipped | 
him soundly, and, the next morning, after an exchange of three 
shots, put a bullet into his hip, which lamed him for life. Hunt- | 
ing, shooting, steeple-chasing, wagering, and convivial debauchery, 
were the habits of his life. It is true, every Christmas and | 
Easter he whistled the Hundredth Psalm, for he said that no | 


man ought to pass through life without letting his family and | ) 
Poor | proceed to detail the history of the progress which my pupils 


dependants see that he was not insensible to religion. 
Dr. M‘Claret fell an easy victim to his profuse and impetuous 
hospitality. On being appointed by Trinity College to the rich 
living of that parish, he undertook, from the best and purest 
motives, to work some benefical change in the licentious habits 
of the Squire,—a task for which his gentleness and flexibility of 
character badly qualified him. Instead of reforming Mr. Squander, 
the latter seduced him into a love of claret, and, ultimately, into 
the character of an amiable, harmless, but confirmed sot. He 
also boasted of his intrigues and seductions in presence of his 
sons, and would conclude by asking them, “Ha! you young 
dogs, when will any of you ever fellow me that ?” 

“Wait father,’ Master Dick would say; “give us time—and 
never fear but I, for one, will prove myself a chip of the old 
block.” A reply which highly delighted his worthy parent. 

Mrs. Squander was the daughter of Lord Mount Gallivant, a 
rakish nobleman—well known in Ireland—whose character for 
gallantry was such that no parent anxious for the morals and 
reputation of his daughters would admit him into his family. 
Unfortunately, she was proud in matters of small importance, 
_ and extravagant in her habits of life, though shamefully negligent 
of her duties as the mistress of a large and expensive establish- 
ment. She was actuated by a ridiculous feeling, that any kind 
of attention to the affairs of her household was beneath a lady of 
her high birth, whose husband paid a large retinue of servants 
for the express purpose of managing them. She brought him no 
fortune; for the jolly Squire, who was influenced by a ludicrous 
ambition to become connected with an aristocratic family, had 
married her from that principle ; and, indeed, it was to her pride 
and extravagance that may be traced, in the first instance, that 
senseless profusion whieh ultimately ruined him. His establish- 
ment, when he brought her home to preside over it, was, God 
knows, extravagant enough, and such as was far more than suffi- 
cient to sustain his position as a country-gentleman. Even this, 
however, was not to her taste. She must make him feel, and let 
the world know, that his wife ought to hold such a distinguished 
position as became her high birth. The establishment was con- 
sequently re-modelled and amplified to such a standard that, ere 
the expiration of twelve months, the worthy Squire found him- 
self living at a rate of nearly double his former expenditure, and 
considerably beyond his income. In appearance Mrs. Squander 
was tall, very fair haired, with good eyes, and rather large mouth. 
Every day in the week, whether they entertained company or 
not, she went, with due punctuality, through all the ceremonies 
of the toilet. Indeed, so exact was she in this respect, that she 





age of six years, to be formally dressed for dinner; and it was 
not until her sons grew too big, and, I may add, too dissolute to 
regard this ceremony, that they were allowed to leave it off, and 
run into the opposite extreme—which they did. 

The Squire had a brother: in the house, whom I cannot over- 
look in this description of his family. He was a quiet man, who 
came down to breakfast and dinner every day in the week 
without uttering a single word or syllable—unless, indeed, very 
rarely. The great pleasure of his life was smoking; and, next to 
that, to take a glass of punch with some of the tenants. The 
poor, inoffensive man was, besides, all benevolence, and, if he ever 
did speak, it was always in defence of the absent, of some servant 
with whom his sister-in-law might have found fault, or of a 
negligent or needy tenant whom his brother might be abusing. 
Never, however, was the pipe out of his mouth, unless when 
asleep or at meals. He was in possession of a small income— 
about three hundred a year—and the good which he clandestinely 
effected by it might well serve as an example to those who 
possess larger and more comprehensive means of serving their 
fellow-creatures. After breakfast he went up silently to his 
room—smoking ; after dinner, he repeated his visit to the same 
place—still smoking; sometimes he would go out to the 
labourers while at work ; sometimes to sit in a tenant’s house— 
still smoke—smoke—smoking. Upon the latter occasion, he 
usually put a flask of whiskey, with a suitable quantity of lump- 
sugar, into his pocket; and, after a quiet chat, he would pull it 
out, and, having got the kettle boiled, would 
mix it with his own hands, and treat the family, 
taking a glass at the same time himself. He 
never looked into a newspaper, nor a book ; 
nor was he ever supposed to bestow attention 
upon any subject that was calculated to 
awaken his mind from its languid and torpid 
state. Such, we say, he appeared and was 
supposed to be. Under this simplicity, how- 
ever, there existed not merely a capacity for 
deep feeling, but keen, quiet powers of obser- 
vation, of which neither the world nor his 
own friends had the least suspicion. 

He was known as Master Tom; for, in 
Ireland, younger brothers, if unmarried, are 
frequently so denominated, by the peasantry, 
to the last day of their lives. Nothing could 
exceed his popularity in the neighbourhood, 
nor the love which was borne him by every 
inmate of his brother's house. Even Mrs. 
Squander, with all her pride and haughtiness, 
liked him ; for, whenever she and her husband 
happened to discuss the relative merits of 
their families, he uniformly took her part. 
Emily doated on him, because she was more 
in his secrets than any of the rest, and was 
better acquainted with the simplicity and 
truth of his affections, and his furtive bene- 
volence. 

Master Tom was the youngest of the family, 
and, in consequence of the utter indifference 
to moral or literary training which prevailed at that period 
among the class to which his father belonged, we need scarcely 
say that his education had been shamefully neglected. He was, 
at the time I write of, within forty ; a young looking man, with 
good features—of a pale, placid, and benevolent expression. Such 
was Master Tom, of whom the reader will hear more, before the 
conclusion of our narrative. 

The furniture of the castle had been rich and fashionable, and 
might be still pronounced so; but the convivial habits of the 
Squire, the carelessness of the servants, and the orgies which 
took place there so frequently, had, in the course of time, 
impressed upon every thing in the house a rakish, and, if we 
may be permitted to apply the term, a licentious character. 
The beautiful tables weré dinged and stained ; the sofas, although 
well-looking to the eye, felt crazy when you sat upon them. The 
carpets bore similar marks of intemperance; and there was 
scarcely a sober chair in the dining-room. 

Having thus given a slight sketch of the family, I shall now 





made under my management. 

In order to my greater success, I drew up a set of rules for 
their adoption. In this programme I appointed the hours for 
study, and for their attendance in the school-room. I then 
examined them—or, rather, attempted to do so—in order to 
ascertain the extent of the acquirements already made, that I 
might know from what point to start. The school-room in which 
this experiment took place was a large, comfortable apartment, 
with a bagatelle-table in one end, on which lay a large back- 
gammon-box, closed. On looking into this, I discovered two or 
three packs of cards; and, on examining the other appurtenances 
of this precious seminary, I observed several fowling-pieces, 
powder-fiasks, shot-belts, wash ram-rods; together with landing- 
nets, fishing-rods, stuffed-birds, hunting-horns, and—though last, 
not least—no less than three cases of duelling pistols; one for 
each pupil—purchased for them by their affectionate father. 

It is due to myself to confess here, that I approached my task 
with two distinct impressions. . In the first place, I felt anxious, 
not only to do my duty, but to do it in such a manner as might 
produce beneficial results to my wild and headlong pupils; and, 
in the next, I was fully conscious of the almost insuperable diffi- 
culties that lay in my way. The eldest, Master Dick, was a good- 
looking stout boy, in or about seventeen. He was hasty, rather 
selfish, but not ill-natured, muscular, active, and remarkably well- 
made. Even at that age, however, there were visible, as well in 
his features as in his whole manner and bearing, the traces of 
early dissipation and a reckless life, as well as of a heart untamed 
and already corrupted by the premature propensities of unre- 
strained passion and indulgence. He was his father’s favourite, 
and he knew it. From his birth, until the moment he came 
under my charge, a moral check, or a religious restraint had 
never been placed upon him. In every whim, and caprice, and 
desire, he had been allowed his own way, and the consequence 
was, that this system of indulgence added such force to the 
impetuous impulse of his will and passions, that any attempt 
even to moderate them was resented with a burst of indignation 
and rage that, in one so young, was frightful. The truth was, 
that not only his father, but his mother, sister, the servants, 
labourers, and tenants, all dreaded him, and made a point never 
to come in his way, or, at least, with one exception, to leave it as 
soon as possible whilst these furious outbursts of temper were 
upon him. When in this state he used to cuff and kick the un- 
fortunate servants and dependents as if they were so many dogs, 
whilst they, poor devils, were obliged to put up with his violence 








eaused every one of her children, before they had reached the 
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and bear his outrages with patience, under the alternative of 
| being dismissed without a character. It is true, that, as soon as 
| his good temper returned, he would certainly apologise, tell them 








he was sorry, that he did it in a passion, and, having said as 
much, would throw them a handful of loose silver, by way of 
compensation. 

In the last sentence but one, we mentioned an exception. This 
was the cunning old huntsman, Jemmy M‘Scutt, who always 
made ita point to throw himself in his way in the most outrageous 
moments of his passion, certain, at the time, that he was to come 
in for a thrashing; but as the hardened, weather-beaten old 
sinner was impenetrable to blows, his policy was to secure the 
compensation which he knew would follow. I have reason to 
believe that the shrewd old knave did not derive less than a 
pound a week from this extraordinary source of income. 

The next was Master Harry, who, in point of disposition and 
character bore a considerable resemblance to his brother. He 
had, however, a greater command over his temper, and a much 
greater power of concealing what he felt. His resentments, too, 
were deeper, though less obvious, and, to a close observer, it was 
evident, that, though calmer than the other, he was much more 
implacable and vindictive, and retained his resentments until 
gratified by the infliction of some secret act of vengeance. His 
manner, though much more plausible, was also darker and 
more sullen than that of Dick. The latter, notwithstanding his 
wild, but transient, ebullitions of temper, was rather popular, and 
even well liked; whilst Harry, notwithstanding his greater habit 
of self-command, was no favourite at home and decidedly un- 
popular abroad. 

The third, and youngest, was James. And here I cannot help 
dwelling upon a fact, connected with domestic character, which 
almost every person must have observed. Whether the members 
of a family be sons or daughters, or both, it is an indisputable truth 
that there will be always found one individual among them beyond 
comparison more kind, more amiable, more truthful, more virtuous, 
and, in general, by far more gifted than the rest. Young James was, 
indeed, an appropriate proof of this. Though injured considerably 
by the example of his brothers, by moral and religious neglect, 
and the licentious habits of his father, yet was the material of his 
character essentially amiable, generous, and good. Seldom have 
I seen a young lad surrounded by such disadvantages, so ex- 
tremely candid and unselfish. He scorned falsehood, abhorred 
hypocrisy, and never, under any circumstances, or through any 
temptation, could be induced to lend himself to deceit or fraud. 
His susceptibility of sympathy and compassion was in keeping 
with the generosity of his disposition ; and, whilst his manners 
were mild and unassuming, his character was one of singular 
firmness, courage, and resolution. By his brothers he was looked 
upon with something approaching to contempt, and the usual 
term by which his father recognised him was “the Ninny.” 

“ Poor James will never be good for anything,” he would say. 
“He will grow up a ninny, like his Uncle Tom.” 

This was one of the few observations which usually made Tom 
speak. On such occasions he would look his brother in the face, 
take the eternal pipe out of his mouth, and turning the thumb of 
his left hand over his shoulder, ask, pointing to the two eldest, 
* And what will they be good for, brother ?” 

It is not my intention here to enter into any details of the 
difficulties and struggles which I had to encounter in attempting 
to educate the two eldest of these blessed youths. It is enough to 
say that whatever good I accomplished, and it was not much, 
was by a system of compromise. In the course of a short time 
I became necessary, nay, indispensable to them; for, in conse- 
quence of the lives they had led from their infancy up, and the 
criminal indulgence they had received at the hands of their 
parents, they were utterly deficient in the virtue of self-reliance. 
They could pursue no sport or diversion without me. When 
out with the fox-hounds, or harriers, if I were not there to witness 
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MASTER TOM VISITING ONE OF HIS TENANTS. 


the steeple-chase was insipid. It was the same thing with grouse, 
partridge, or snipe-shooting; and, in whipping the streams, none 
but Randy could tie their flies to any purpose. I, however, made 
my bargain; unless they got, satisfactorily, through a certain 
portion of school-work, I denied them my society in all their 
sports. By this means I continued to advance them by degrees, 
until, having mastered their early difficulties, the labour began to 
get lighter and less repulsive. Such was my system, and, indeed, 
it was the only one by which either I or any individual living 
could win them even into reluctant and desultory habits of appli- 
cation. With James I had comparatively little trouble, because 
his natural talents were good, and his attention indefatigable. 
During the first six months I was in the family, I could observe 
that although the Squire lived at the same profuse and reckless 
rate, yet he was frequently subject to occasional fits of the deepest 
gloom and depression. Sometime before this time, my stepfather, 
in consequence of the reformation of his conduct towards my 
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brother and sisters, was promoted to the office of bailiff, which my 
father had filled. The fellow, aware that I resided in his land- 
lord’s house, and conscious that any further violence to his step- 
children must reach me through my sister, and that from me it 
would assuredly pass to the landlord himself and his sons, deemed 
it more prudent to change his tone, and assume the hypocrite. 
Why this man, who I had reason to believe was no favourite 
with either the Squire himself or any of his family, should have 
got such an appointment, was, at that time, a secret to me, and 
perplexed me very much as to the cayse of it. It is true, I was 
then young and unreflecting, but I came to the knowledge of it 
afterwards. It was a stretch of policy on the part of Master Dick 
with regard to my sister, and I have no doubt but asimilar motive 
was at the bottom of my own engagement. 

I could observe now that the Squire felt great reluctance in 
sending to the Post-office for his letters; and that when the lad 
who was in the habit of going for them had returned, and placed 
them on the breakfast-table—for, owing to the influence of my 
worthy pupils, I was now allowed to breakfast and dine with the 
family, unless when they had company—he took them up one by 
one, and, throwing some of them aside with a peevish air, opened 
and read such only as he thought were not disagreeable. These 
unpleasant missives continued to increase both in number and 
frequency—until, at length, he exclaimed, as if forgetting him- 
self, “Confound me, but I shall soon be a prisoner in my own 
house!” An expression which startled me very much; but 
seemed to have no effect whatsoever upon either Dick or Harry. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A GAUGER OUTWITTED—JAMES SQUANDER’S DEPARTURE 
FOR COLLEGE. 

I HAVE already mentioned the huntsman, Jemmy M‘Scutt, as a 
dry, cunning old knave; and I must add, here, that there was a 
sinister expression in his small, keen eye, which could not be 
mistaken. If any man possessed an extraordinary fertility of 
invention in everything requiring iniquity and fraud, Jemmy 
was that man. It was impossible to look at him for a moment 
without passing at once to the idea of deceit and treachery. 
There was a perpetual sneer, or what is termed, a white laugh, 
upon his hard features, which completely dissociated him from 
everything like candour and truth. He had, in fact, that obvious 
character of feature which at once tells you that it is utterly 
impossible even to guess at the process of thought or calculation 
which is going on within him. Yet was he the most confidential 
servant in the whole establishment. The truth is, he was looked 
upon as an oddity, and enjoyed a license both of language and 
action that was permitted to no other domestic in the castle. 
Jemmy had acted for many years in the capacity of huntsman 
and trainer to the Squire, and, in the early part of his engage- 
ment, rode many of his master’s most important races. From 
this task, however, he was removed, not because the Squire ever 
doubted his integrity, but because he was not considered lucky. 
Jemmy, however, imputed the want of luck to his master, and 
relinquished the office of jockey with great apparent alacrity ; 
saying, that it would ruin the character of any jock to ride for a 
man that is always opposed by Fortune. Be this as it may, for 
several years before I became an inmate in this family, his master 
had been losing heavily on the turf; yet, such was his infatuation, 
that he always guided himself by Jemmy’s advice, and clung to 
the sport with an energy that must have been prompted by some 
powerful feeling. What that feeling was will appear. There 
was, however, one individual in the family who did not relish a 
bone in Jemmy’s body, and that was Master Tom. Whether this 
prejudice on the part of Master Tom resulted from the honest 
instinct of his truthful heart it is difficult to decide. One thing 
we knew to be equally clear on the part of Jemmy, which was 
that he entertained as strong a prejudice against Master Tom as 
the latter did against him ; so that, as the proverb says, “there 
was no love lost between them.” 

I will here mention an exploit of Jemmy’s, which, as the con- 
ception was original, and as it could occur nowhere but in 
Ireland, will satisfy the reader that I don’t, in the least, over- 
rate his invention. And while on this point I am bound to say, 
that, in any matter where straightforward honesty and that 
sagacious integrity which so eminently characterises the great 
body of commercial life in England, were necessary, there was not 
a greater blockhead in Europe than our redoubtable huntsman. 
In order to draw out his talents there must be fraud, over-reaching, 
and dishonesty. In other words the only morality with which 
he was imbued, or of which he had any notion, was the morality 
of the turf. 

The reader may remember that Master Dick told me, on the 
evening I went to pass my examination with the Doctor, that 
his father had three hogsheads of poteen whiskey at one end of 
the dining-room, to give them what he called, “a seasoning.” 
Now it so happened that the gauger of the district—a mellow 
lad himself, and a frequent guest at the Squire’s table—had, for 
good reasons, been removed to a different district, and a stranger 
put in his place. At all events, the Squire had a few friends— 
that is to say, about a score—to dine with him, whilst the three 
large casks aforesaid were still in the same position—exposed to 
the eye of every one who entered the room. As the party were 
seated at dinner, one of the servants made his appearance in a 
state of great alarm and agitation, exclaiming, “ Thundher and 
turf, sir, what’s to be done !—the new gauger and the military, 
your honour, are within two or three perches of the hall-door, 
and we’ll be disgraced in the counthry for lettin’ them bate us. 
Holy St. Countryman, what will we do—and three hogsheads of 
it there, lyin’ before their eyes? What’s to be done, sir?” 

“Take your time, Lanty,” said his master; “ take your time; 
is Jemmy here?” 

“ He’s ’ithin, sir, in the kitchen below.” 

“Send him up.” 

Jemmy, who had been helping himself to something good in 
the kitchen, entered the dining-room with his usual grave, but 
significant aspect; and, having gathered the palm of his hand, 
he wiped his thin, hard lips, which seemed a little greasy. 

“Jemmy,” said his master, “we’re ina mess. There, as you 
know, are three hogsheads of poteen; and, on the other hand, 
this cursed new gauger, whom I don’t know, assisted by a 
military officer and a strong guard of soldiers, are at the door. 
By my honour, there ’s their knock.” 

Jemmy looked at the whiskey, and then at the assembled 
dinner-party, with his usual sardonic grin; after which, he 
hitched up his old buckskins, and gave a short cough; which, 
from whatever cause, set most of them a laughing. In the mean- 
time another knock was given, and his master desired him to 
be quick. 

«“ What’s to be done, you old scoundrel ?” 

« Contrive, sir, to keep them to-night, or as long as you can, at 
all events,” replied Jemmy, “and I will see what can be done.” 

In the mean time the gauger entered, and was shown into the 
front-parlour, where the Squire joined him. On entering, the 
gauger bowed ; and, being politely asked his business— 

“Tam an Excise officer, sir,” he replied; “and have replaced 
Mr, Bernard Fogarty, within the last few days. I am very sorry, 
sir, for giving you this trouble; but I act in consequence of 
information.” 

“Of course, sir,” replied the Squire, “you are bound to do 
your duty.” 








“T have had secret intelligence given tome,” proceeded the 
other, “that there are three hogsheads, or casks of illicit spirits 
in your dining-room.” 

_ “Pray step in, sir,” replied the Squire, “and you shall see the 
three casks you speak of.” 

The other accordingly did so, and felt somewhat surprised at 
finding a large dinner-party seated at table; but, what was far 
more agreeable, the three large casks were there, exactly in 
accordance with his information. 

“You are aware, sir,” he observed, “that my informant has 
been quite correct.” 

“So it seems,” replied the Squire. “Gentlemen this is—by 
the way, sir,” he added, “I am not able to introduce you—not 
having the pleasure of knowing your name.” 

“My name is Corbet, sir,” replied the other. 

“This, gentlemen, is Mr. Corbet, who has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. Fogarty, the late very respectable Excise officer of 
this district.” 

Mr. Corbet bowed to the company; but very little notice was 
taken of a man who came not merely to disturb them at such an 
hour, but to deprive them of many a jolly beverage of the same 
excellent liquor. 

“ By the way, Mr. Corbet, you must dine with us,” said the 
Squire ; “ your predecessor was a frequent guest of mine; and I 
trust that you will find the three casks before us no bar to my 
hospitality, or check upon good-will between us; but, I think 
that you said that you are accompanied by a military officer and 
a party of soldiers ?” 

“T am, sir,” replied the Exciseman; “ but, as this kind of duty 
is not very palatable to the military in general, he declined to 
come in, until he should be called upon officially by me.” 

“Here, Mr. Corbet,” said the Squire, “take a seat, you will 
have time enough to remove the casks; but, in the meantime, 
the gentleman must come in and join us; I shall have your 
horses put up and taken care of, and the men refreshed.” 

Accordingly the officer, a fine, dashing young fellow, joined 
them; and a very seasonable act of hospitality both he and the 
gauger found it, for the day was both cold and bitter in the 
extreme. 

About forty, or even thirty years ago, it was an easy matter 
to get into an Irish gentleman’s dining-room, but not quite so 
easy to get out of it, especially in the west. It is sufficient to 
say here that a very agreeable evening passed, and that the 
gauger was forced, whether he would or not, to keep it up to the 
hour at which they went. In the course of the evening the hunts- 
man sent word to his master that he wished to speak to him. On 
going to the hall, Jemmy addressed him: “Keep your guests, 
sir,” said he, “until about two o’clock ; and have as much uproar, 
and noise, and singing, as you can—lave the rest to me.” 

This was about ten o'clock, and the gauger, whilst the Squire 


was out of the room, with a keen eye to business, went to the | 
casks to ascertain that they were full, and finding this to be the | 


scoundrel, with a sour, dissatisfied, ill-tempered face, all the dis- 
agreeable points of which were brought out by liquor. 
“ All right,” said he; “all right; but zounds, J care about no 


| case, he resumed his seat and seemed satisfied. He was a little | 





lation it is that compels me and my brave fellows to follow this 
fellow’s beck.” 

“T shall report you, sir, for the use of these-expressions,” said 
the gauger. 

“You be hanged,” returned the officer. ‘“ You are ungrateful, 
sir, or you would’nt treat a gentleman with incivility and inso- 
lence, at whose hands you have received nothing but kindness 
and hospitality.” 

“ Hospitality, sir,” replied the other, “shall never bribe me 
from doing my duty.” 

The Squire again interfered, and peace was restored, but during 
this little tiff between the officer and the gauger, he contrived to 
let his friends know Jemmy’s wish,—to wit, that they should 
make as much noise and uproar as possible. And so it was done, 
until the hour of two o’clock had arrived, at which time a knock 
came to the door, with an intimation to the gauger that the carts 
which he had sent for to carry off the spirits had just come, and 
were now ready, 

“ All right,” he exclaimed. “Gentlemen, you must excuse me; 
duty is sacred. Lieutenant Bennet, I will trouble you to order 
in a party of your men to remove these casks. It is your duty, sir.” 

The gallant young fellow looked with a perplexed face at his en- 
tertainer, as much as to say, “ You see, sir, I have no alternative.” 
The Squire also felt perplexed, and was about to reply, when 
Jemmy entered, and with a grin of more than usual bitterness 
and triumph, said; “Gintlemen, the} carts is come; I think, wid 
submission, it’s better that these useless casks should be removed 
at once.” 

“Well now,” thought his master, “ what the devil can this old 
scoundrel be at? He surely would not be mad enough to raise 
the tenantry and attempt to rescue them, by which means many 
lives must be necessarily lost.” 

“T must go, sir,” said the soldier rising; “but I protest to 
Heaven it is the most painful and disagreeable duty I was ever 
called on to perform.” 

He accordingly went out, and almost immediately returned 
with a dozen men into the room. 

“‘ Now, sir,” said he, “there are the men for you, give them 
their orders.” 

“Here, men,” said the gauger, bloated now with liquor and a 
consciousness of authority. “Remove these three casks,—one at 
a time, you will find them heavy.” 

The soldiers who, by the way, had been supplied with abundant 
refreshments in one of the outhouses, approached the casks, and, 
to their utter surprise, as well as to that of all present, found 
every one of them empty. 

“These casks are all empty, sir,’ said the men; “there is 
nothing in them,” and they rolled them about with their feet in 
order to satisfy him of the fact. 

“Your men are drunk, sir,” said Corbet, addressing himself to 
their commander. 

“Certainly not, sir,” replied the other coolly. “ I wish you were 
as sober.” 

All that now remained for the discomfited still-hound was to 


| ascertain the fact for himself; but, alas the day ! or, rather, alas 


the night ! it was a melancholy truth. The three casks, instead 


Squire, whatever Fogarty may have done. I’m a man that will | of being filled with stout mellow poteen, as they had been three or 


always do my duty. I tell you, gentlemen, I am no greenhorn, 
but have my wits about me night, noon, and morning. I am not 
just the man to be done, gentlemen ; although you pride your- 
selves here, in the west, for doing the gauger. However, let them 
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four hours before, contained nothing now but thin air. To 


describe the disconsolate visage and chagrin of the gauger would 
be impossible. 
“Zounds ! Iam done, at last,” he exclaimed; 


“done before my 
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do me that can, that’s all I say; I have never been done yet, 
and I'll take good care that I never shall be. Any man that 
can, I will shake hands with him, and say he knows a thing or 
two, that’s all. There they are,” he added, pointing to the casks, 
“and I'll have them, that’s the chat.” 

“Perfectly right, my friend,” replied the Squire ; “but, in the 
meantime, gentlemen, let us enjoy ourselves. I can only be fined. 
Well, I am able to pay thé fine, that is one comfort; but come, 
let us stick to our liquor, and make a night of it. I suppose, 
Mr. Corbet, you won't disturb us by removing these casks to-night ; 
it will be time enough in the morning.” 

“ By Jasus,” said the Coroner, “if he’d attempt to disturb the 
present pags" by removing them, I’d be sitting on his beggarly 
carcase in less than a week, and make the jury bring in a verdict 
of ‘ Died by a righteous judgment.’ ” 

“T care for no man,” replied Corbet, peevishly. “I’ve sent for 
the carts to remove them, and if they come in time, it must and 
shall be done.” 

Here a dozen voices exclaimed, “ Throw him out—throw the 
ungrateful scoundrel out; he is entitled to no forbearance.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the Squire; “remember he is my guest, 
and that, by all the rules of hospitality, I am bound to protect 
him. Don’t be alarmed, Mr. Corbet,” he added. ‘“ You shall ex- 
perience no opposition in removing them.” 

The young officer felt indignant at the insolent conduct of the 
gauger. “I assure you, gentlemen,” he observed, “there is no 
duty, to the discharge of which we are called, that presses upon 
us with such a sense of pain, and disgust, and degradation, as 
that which forces us to accompany a still-hound like this, upon 
such cursed expeditions. It is a disgrace to our service, and to 
an honourable profession, so to employ us. What a cursed regu- 





own face ; and, what is worse, I shall be dismissed besides. I could 
take my oath the three casks were full when I first entered this 
room, and for two hours afterwards.” 

“And that,” observed the Coroner, “is the very fact that will 
dismiss you. Now, I'll tell you what, my Trojan, had you been 
civil and’ agreeable, instead of being thankless and insolent, it 
might have been overlooked; but, as sure as my name is Jack 
Finigan, and as sure as your Inspector is my cousin, your date as 
a Revenue officer will be but short.” 

At this moment Jemmy entered the room, and, approaching 
the discomfited gauger, said, as he extended his hard, carti- 
laginous palm, “Shake hands, sir. I think I heard you say, 
a while ago, that you would like to do so with anyone that could 
over-reach you. You’re a keen looking little sprissawn ; but, 
be my sowl, you never saw the day you could measure brains 
wid Jemmy M‘Scutt. Gintlemen, give me a glass of something 
till I drink the codger’s health. Here’s to you, and don’t you 
look purty, standing there? Here’s to you, and may you always 
be as successful. Faith, your mother may be proud of you.” 
And, so saying, he emptied his glass, amidst the roars of the 
company, at the unfortunate exciseman, and skulked, with a 
double grin on him, out of the room. 

Owing té& the solicitations of the Squire, however, the Coroner 
represented the matter to his cousin in such a light as occasioned 
him to be only reduced ; but reduced to the very lowest step in 
the service. 

And now the reader will ask how Jemmy contrived to empty 
the casks without disturbing the company. By the aid of a long 
augur, he first bored a hole through the boards of the loft, then 
stuffed a sufficient quantity of paste between the cask and the 
boards to prevent the whiskey from flowing about the room, after 














which he bored another hole in the cask itself, and received the | 
spirits, which gushed down, into different vessels, from which | 
it was immediately transferred into smaller casks, and then 
carried off toa safe place in a neighbouring bog, where it was 
buried.* 

One of Jemmy’s constant companions was a dwarfish mis- 
shapen mannikin, called Bunty Scrag—a creature who passed for 
a fool; but was, nevertheless, a knave of the first water. He 
lived in the family of another sporting gentleman, who resided 
within a couple of miles of Castle Squander, and who was hand | 
and glove with its proprietor. This character, whom we shall | 
designate by the name of O’Canter, was considered, and with | 
truth, not only the shrewdest man on the Irish turf, but also one 
of the most fortunate. It was well known, indeed, that he was | 
tricking and unscrupulous ; but, being too cunning and dexterous 
in his mancuvres, he never allowed himself to violate, in any 
tangible manner, the regulations of the sport. He was cheerful, 
hospitable, and remarkable for a strong brogue, and meek deport- 
ment ; yet, in spite of the general suspicions and impressions of 
his being a thorough black-leg, he was able to maintain his ground | 
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with great plausibility. Perhaps he would have found this 
difficult, but being a regular fire-eater, he was ready to make any 


doubt of, or insinuation against, his honour, a matter of personal | 


insult, to be decided only by a meeting at ten or twelve paces. 
Now it was in this man’s family, or rather in his stables, that 
Bunty Scrag lived, for Bunty’s delight was to pass his life among 
horses. The little scoundrel was gifted with such an astonishing 
memory of everything connected with the turf, that the Stud- 
book was fallible compared to him. He was master of the pedigree 


and performances of every horse in the three kingdoms, and had | 
In | 


the reputation of being*the best judge of a racer in Ireland. 
nineteen cases out of twenty he never failed to place the horses, | 
on seeing them brought to the post, or rather long before it, for | 
no private trial ever took place that he did not contrive to witness. | 
In fact, he was a most accomplished touter. Many of these | 
faculties, however, were, by no means generally known ; and, in 
order to give himself, or rather his master, O’Canter, the full 
advantage of this sagacious instinct, he always took care to make 
a sufficient number of mistakes to diminish the impression that 
might be felt as to the correctness of his judgment. All we will 
say at the present time is, that this dwarfish little knave and the 
huntsman were on terms of the greatest confidence; Jemmy. and 
his master, O’Canter, being, probably, the only two who were 
thoroughly aware ofthis sagacity. 
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“With you, James,” I replied, “I had no difficulty. Your 
talents are good, and you were assiduous in your studies. Had 
your brothers been equally so; they might haye. made a more 
satisfactory progress—for they are neither of them without a 
considerable share of intellect, if they would only use it.” 

“Whatever talents I possess,” he replied, with emotion, “I 
feel that they will constitute my only fortune in life.” 

“What !” I replied, “and your father in possession of twelve 
thousand a year !” 

“My father,” said he, bursting into tears, “is a ruined man. 
His property is overloaded with mortgages; and, indeed, consi- 
dering the extravagant rate at which he has lived for years, it 
could not be otherwise. There is a scandalous race—a senseless 
—an insane competition among the gentry of the country at 
large, as to who will surpass the other in show, equipage, hospi- 
tality, and that prodigality of expenditure which is considered 
the exponent of wealth and fortune. Not that I believe my 
father is worse off than others ; for the fact is, that almost every 
man of his class is, at this moment, in a state of bankruptcy. 
He may weather it out for some years; but, as for me, I feel 
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, that I must depend upon my own energies and talents; and such 
| is my resolution.” 

I felt the truth of this; but, at the same time, I determined 
| not to appear to go with him in the views he had expressed. 

“ James,” said I, “ you are now depressed by a separation from 
your family, and you, consequently, overdraw the picture.” 
“No,” he replied; “I have my own reasons for what I say ; 
but that which distresses me most, is the reflection of what will 
| become of my dear sister Emily. Poor mamma, too—when the 
crash comes—how will she sustain it ?” 

He again shed tears bitterly, and I endeavoured to console him 
as well as I could; at length he proceeded— 

“ There is one man in our establishment whom I suspect to be 
a most treacherous and ungrateful villain.” 

“Pray who is he?” I asked. 

“ Jemmy, the huntsman,” he replied ; “he is a bosom friend of 
the vile dwarf, Bunty Scrag, who is in the service of that 
plausible black-leg, O’Canter. Now, my father has lost thousands 
upon thousands on the turf, and the heaviest of his losses have 
been always to O’Canter. I feel an impression, which I cannot 
shake off, that the huntsman has regularly sold him to this 
swindler, and been one principal cause of his embarrassments. 
My father is honourable, generous, and without suspicion, and 
will not hear a word said against old Jemmy ; but, as I said, I 





I was now about two years in the family, and, I must confess, 


that I could not look-upon the wasteful.and riotous habits which | 


I was forced to witness, without great pain. Among the other 
propensities of Mr. Squander, as I had long before this discovered, 
was that of deep play, especially with his neighbour, O’Canter. 
That he ever could ‘have been successful was impossible, for he 
drank whilst he played, and. was besides utterly deficient in 
coolness and temper. 

Another piece of extravagance to which he was addicted, in 
common, I must say, with most of the gentry of the West, was a 
habit of wagering large sums upon the most trivial arguments, 
especially such as were connected with the turf, play, and other 
subjects. “Ill bet you five pounds I’m right.” “I'll bet you 
ten pounds—twenty—fifty”"—and so on; and all these wagers 
should be paid. 

When I was three years in the family, James, the youngest, in- 
sisted on entering college, and asked his father to allow me to 


feel that my impressions with regard to him are right. Besides, 
I understand that he lived with O’Canter’s father before he came 
| to us; and it was this very O’Canter, who, when commencing his 
| career as a sportsman, recommended him to my father—and, as 
I suspect, for his own purposes. I mention this to you,” he 
proceeded, “because I wish you to keep your eye upon him— 
upon Bunty Scrag—and, if possible, upon O’Canter also. I do 
| not ask this upon my own account, but perhaps it may prove an 
act of kindness and friendship to my father.” 

“Tt is a curious enough coincidence of opinion, James,” I 
replied ; “for, I assure you, I myself have entertained strong 
suspicions of Jemmy the huntsman’s integrity; and you may 
rest assured that I shall keep a strict eye on him, and, as far as 
opportunity will enable me, upon the other two, besides.” 

“My dear Randy,” he proceeded, “I have much more cause of 
sorrow than you can imagine. My poor Uncle Tom—who, if ever 
aman was without spot or stain, is—he too, I fear, will suffer. 
His little property, of three hundred a year, will go—for he will 





enter along with him, adding that I could afford him very great 
assistance in his studies. To this his father at once assented. 

“ Certainly, James, and he shall have an ample allowance for 
his support.” 

This would have gratified me very much, but neither Dick nor | 
Harry would listen to it. The former got into one of his towering | 
passions, and asked, were they about to be deprived of the only | 
companion and friend with whom they ever could agree. He, | 
for one, would not stand that. The thing was, accordingly, given | 


up, and I was forced to remain in what I felt to be a falling house. | 


On the evening before James’s departure for the university, he 
asked me to sit awhile with him in his room. At this period, I 
ought to say, that I had been admitted to their dinner-parties, 
and even to the drawing-room. I accordingly went, and found 
him by himself, evidently in depressed spirits, which, indeed, was 
natural, as he had never been a day absent from his family before. 
There was a decanter of wine upon the table, which was for my 
use, as the poor boy seldom drank himself. 

“ Randy,” said he, “before I go, I think it my duty to thank 


you deeply and sincerely for the pains you have taken, and the | 


anxiety you have felt, in advancing my education. I don’t think 
I would be justified in separating from you without giving ex- 
pression to what I feel to be due to you. You had a very difficult 
card to play with my brothers, and perhaps no other individual 
could have managed them as you did. If you have not made 
scholars of them, you have, at all events, saved them from the 
disgrace of being absolutely illiterate, and that is as much, 
perhaps more, than anyone else could accomplish. As for me, 
I feel deeply, as I said, the obligations which I owe you.” 
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refuse my father nothing ; and poor Emily, too, to whom her uncle 
left twelve thousand pounds—absolutely at her own disposal 


| —is too affectionate and generous to see my father degraded in 


the face of the country; she, too, will be involved in the ruin. 
Alas !—my dear Randy—I leave home with a heavy and fore- 
boding heart. You are the only person, with the exception of 
my uncle, to whom I have unbosomed myself; and I appeal to 
you whether I have not sufficient cause.” 

I felt my heart warm to this fine boy, and sympathised with 
him from my very soul, because, as I said before, I had no doubt 
| that his apprehensions were but too well founded. Still I 
| assumed a cheerful aspect, strove to diminish his fears for the 
| future, and, filling my glass, took his hand and drank a brilliant 
| career to him through college ;—upon which we parted. 

The next morning early I was up to see him off, but, to my 
| surprise, neither Dick nor Harry made their appearance. They 
| had caroused it deeply the night before, and did not feel them- 
| selves in a condition to rise at such an hour. I went to their 
respective bedrooms, and besought them, for the sake of common 
| decency, to get up and see their brother before he went. 

“ What the devil did you disturb me for?” said Dick ; “do you 
think I’d rise at this hour, for father, or mother, or sister, or 
brother? Where’s the use of it? Can’t he take a run to Dublin 
without me seeing him? He’s not going to be hanged, I’m sure, 
that we should go to take an everlasting farewell of him. Go to 
Llazes—out of this,” he said, “and let me sleep!” 

I then passed to Harry’s bedroom, and awoke him. “ Won't 
you get up,” said I, “ and see your brother James before he goes ?” 
| Ah,” said he, stretching himeelf and yawning, “poor James ! 
| is he going then ?” 











“Dor't you know he is. Get up and see him.” 

“Poor James!” said he; “I’m very fond of James; but I 
have a severe headache, Randy ; tell him so, and I am sure the 
kind-hearted boy will excuse me. Say I’m ill, which is the fact, 
otherwise I would go down with pleasure.” 

“Shall I bring him up to you, then ?” 

“N o, Randy, I would rather not; I might feel too much, and 
the agitation might aggravate my headache. So might he, poor 
boy ; he is, like myself, possessed of too much sensibility, and I 
think we ought to spare his feelings, poor lad. Say I’ll write to 
him, and, in the meantime, give him my love.” 

I need scarcely assure the reader that the indignation which I 
felt against the two heartless young scoundrels was such as I 
cannot now clothe in language, especially against Harry, the 
hypocrite, whom I cursed in my heart. On entering the front 
parlour, I found his sister Emily in tears, his uncle Tom quite 
pale with sorrow, his father and his mother, the latter in a tem- 
porary dishabille, as she intended to return to bed the moment 
he was off. I apologised, as well as I could, for his brothers, and 
when poor James heard me a single tear ran down each cheek, 
but he cleared his throat and assumed more firmness. His sister 
Emily had her arm about his neck, as if she could scarcely part 
with him at all; he had been her favourite. 

“Well,” said he, rising up, “I must go. Dear mother, farewell, 
—farewell, dearest mamma!” and, as he spoke, he threw his 
arms about her neck, kissed her, and wept. She removed him 
from her a little, and putting a hand on each cheek, kissed his 
forehead, and said, with a cold aristocratic formality, that started 
my indignation afresh, “Farewell, James; you are going where 
you will meet young men of high rank and family, and let me 
beseech you never to forget that you are the grandson of a noble- 
man.” She then kissed him again coldly on the forehead, and 
went up to bed. 

“Ah!” thought I; “it is always better to be born near 
nature !” 

The poor Squire’s countenance was charged with sorrow, or 
rather with an affliction deeper than the mere temporary 
separation from his son could have produced. There was, 
besides, a look of compassion and remorse in his features that 
could not for a moment be mistaken. James, when his mother 
had gone, turned to him—approached him—and, throwing him- 
self into his arms, wept aloud. His father pressed him to his 
heart, laid his head upon his breast, and I could perceive the 
tears rain down from his convulsed cheeks upon the face of 
his son. 

“My darling, my noble boy!” he exclaimed, “I feel my heart 
smitten by the injustice which I have done you. You have much 
to forgive me for, dear James ; but Iam punished by the remorse 
I feel. Your uncle told me all—and of your magnanimous 
resolution to relieve me, by your own exertions, from the burthen 
of your support. Forgive me, dear James, that I did not under- 
stand you in time; and now, perhaps, it is too late.” 

The boy then turned to his sister, who wept upon his bosom, 
kissed him, and seemed as if she would never let him go. I then 
interfered ; and said that time was pressing, and he might be too 
late for the coach. 

“James,” said Emily, “whatever you may remember, don’t 
forget that you are my brother—my best beloved brother—and 
I trust you will never do anything that will call a blush to your 
sister’s cheek.” 

“Come,” said Master Tom, in a low voice, which he was afraid 
to trust, “ Randy and I will see you to the coach. Richard,” said 
he to his brother, ‘go to bed. God bless you, dear Richard— 
God bless you !—and you, too, Emily must go to bed—kiss me, 
darling.” 

She kissed him, weeping, and we then departed, leaving the 
father and daughter, each in deep sorrow, behind us in the hall. 

Poor Tom proved himself a hero and a philosopher. He 
attempted to get jocular—talked with a vivacity and fluency 
which I had never witnessed before. There was, however, a 
villanous tremor in his voice, which no hypocrisy of affection 
could disguise or conceal. On helping James into the coach he 
slipped a purse into his hand, then squeezed it—the coach drove 
off; and, after following it with his eye until it turned a corner 
and got out of sight, he stared at me as if I had been a spectre; 
then, taking my arm, we returned, in silence, to the castle. As 
we went along, I felt how necessary my support was to him, his 
arm, within mine, being tremulous, and his steps feeble. On 
entering the front drawing-room, he sat down, and I then saw 
that he was in tears. I did not speak to him, nor make any 
attempt to interrupt his grief—which was, in consonance with his 
character, deep and quiet. After some time, however, he said 
to me— 

“ Randy, you don’t know the value of that boy.” 

“Perfectly, sir,” I replied; “I had a conversation with him 
last night, in his own room, that confirmed and extended every 
favourable impression I had previously entertained of him.” 

“Did he tell you,” said he, “that, from this day forth, it is his 
intention never to be a burthen upon his father?” 

“Well, no,” I replied ; “not exactly that.” 

“No,” replied his uncle; “he would not mention that to any- 
one but me. Such, however, is his resolution. But he shall not 
want a friend. However, what pleases me best, is his father— 
thank God, he now understands him, and knows his value.” 

Neither Emily nor her uncle returned to bed; and, I need 
scarcely say, that the breakfast that morning was a melancholy 
one. His uncle, his sister, and I partook of that meal about ten 
o'clock—the other members of the family about two. 

(To be continued2in our next.) 








THE BEGINNING AND THE END. 


A STORY OF THE GALLOWS. 
+ 
’T 1s a calm and quiet evening, season of peaceful rest, 
When, nestling warm, the infant sleeps upon her mother’s breast ; 
When homeward hies the father, his daily task all done, 
And with mirth and laugh to greet him his happy children run. 


But quiet evening deepens into dark and solemn night ; 

In a corner of the sleeping town, sacred to blood and blight, 
Breaking the midnight silence, his task a workman plies 
Where on the morrow’s coming morn a human creature dies ! 


See! in his prison’s stone-bound cell, marking the fleeting time, 

Borne down with stupor, crushed with thought, paces the Man 
of Crime ; 

From neighbouring church each passing hour strikes through the 
darkling gloom— 

And to-morrow, full of life and breath, he meets a felon’s doom. 


Brothers! look back upon his life:—see him, the child of shame, 
Who, save in oath or savage curse, ne’er heard the Sacred name ; 
Whose child-life was all darkness,—who, reared in sin and guile, 
Ne’er knew a father’s teaching, ne'er felt a mother’s smile ! 


In a noisome, crowded cellar, his infant breath he drew, 

Want was his tutor, Sin his guide—the only ones he knew ; 

Through crooked ways of Vice and Crime-his earliest pathway 
ran, 

Until the warp’d, untutor’d boy became the desperate man ! 
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The only school he ever knew was in the prison cell, 

His teaching was in sin and wrong—he mark’d his tutors well ! 

His wisdom was in cunning, in fraud and lie his truth, 

And the hangman ends the lesson we taught him in his youth ! 
* a“ * + * * 


The night has pass’d, the morn has.come, beaming with cheefful 


light, 

To gation man on busy earth, to aid him in his fight ; 

Surely a type of endless life the glorious dawn was given, 

When, clouds and darkness pass away,—when comes the light of 
heaven ! 


The gallows reads its lesson, once more its tale it tells, 

With words of Christian preacher ! with sound of Christian bells! 
And, in eager haste to read it, gathers fast a heaving crowd, 
With ribald song, and hideous jest, and curses deep and loud. 


Brothers ! ’tis time these scenes should end; we judge the full- 


grown man, 
And leave the boy to fight his way through life as best he can ; 
No friend stands by to teach him, no hand is raised to save ; 
Untaught, forgotten, ignorant, he fills his felon’s grave ! 


Brothers! this horrid death-tree—let it no longer stand, 
Shedding its ghastly upas-shade o’er England’s Christian land ! 
The New Year’s waiting at the door, meet time for love and good, 
Brothers, be up and doing,—root out this fiend of blood ! 


Down with it over all the land ! Where tower’d its crimson head, 

Build school to teach, build church to preach, give men their 
daily bread ! 

With the Old Year dying outward, let this blatant falsehood 


cease, 
And to all in happier England may the coming year bring Peace! 


y 
= 








WHAT IS LIFE? 


“eS _ “x7 SE 
a SEO _ . 
ae HE prosiest of men, as well as the 







most imaginative,—the lonely 
* weaver at his monotonous labour, 
‘and the spent dandy in his sickly 
= morning,—the hot-eyed semps- 
tress, and the gorgeous lady,—the 
dullest book-keeper, and the grand- 
*. est poet,—have asked themselves, 
in various moods, one question,— 
“What is life?” The answers to 
e this universal query would fill 
mee volumes. In each reply there is 
=== a view of the respondent’s life. 
: Let us glance at a few of them. 
The first gentleman who undertakes to define life for 
us is not of the most amiable cast of mind ; decidedly 
: not the gentleman we should be inclined to make a voyage 
round the world with. He begs to inform us that life is 
a desolate journey, beset at every step by briers. Not at 
all an encouraging prospect to young people, flushed 
with hope, who are starting on the voyage,—who are just 
about to put their first finger upon the treacherous thorns. 
This gentleman we recognise as of that peculiar class who put 
mourning upon brides,—reminding them, just by way of damp- 
ing their present happiness,—that the morrow may find their 
lover in his grave. Not quite a reasonable course this, in 
our opinion. We all know that death is inevitable, and not 
a few of us, let us hope, do something as we proceed in life, 
to fortify us for the approach of the enemy when he advances 
upon us. But why be sniffing continually at the door of the 
charnel-house ? 

Another individual approaches with a definition. He is a 
solemn man, not to be lightly approached by any one. He is 
not to be trifled with on any occasion. We should say he did 
not smile on his wedding-day. Life, he tells us, is but a journey 
to the grave; therefore, men are to pucker their faces into the 
most serious expression, and live near an undertaker. This is a 
most melancholy gentleman, who wears his sadness as other men 
wear holiday looks,—who is, in fact, very proud of his solemn 
aspect. He shines at funerals ; and perhaps the proudest moment 
of his life was when, as chief mourner, he followed his father to 
the grave, between rows of staring strangers. 

And now comes a jovial reckless fellow. He is a little worn, 
we think, and the brightness of his eye suggests the use of arti- 
ficial stimulants. He is a thoroughly careless man. Careless 
of dress, careless as a husband, careless as a father, particularly 
careless in business,—and careful only to imbibe his proper, or 
rather improper, quantity of spirits before going to bed. Yet 
he, with all his Jaissez faire logic, has his definition of life. He 
brings it out patly enough, ask him when you may,—to him 
life is a farce. He is, at bottom, a hapless individual, with 
very little faith in the social virtues ; inclined to laugh at heroism 
and to palliate ruffianism ; yet, himself, a thoroughly good-hearted 
fellow. 

A pretty girl now trips towards us with her definition. She 
is of the sentimental school; we see that at once. She hasa 
white rose in her hair; her cheek is pale, and she sighs frequently. 
“Life,” she says, “is a flower,—to-day, bright and beautiful, and 
to-morrow, nipt by the frost.” We thought so; exactly the 
definition we expected. She is a young lady who, possessing 
much natural sense, and having one day opened an odd volume 
of philosophy, conceives that she has an insight not vouchsafed 
to common mortals,—that she is etherealised, and that all her 
thoughts must be conveyed to the outer world in metaphors. She 
is passionately fond of flowers, adores the megatherium, and has 
much to say (out of anelementary geological work) on the tertiary 
formation. She informs her partner, in the course of a quadrille, 
that experience teaches her she exists as a tangible reality, but 
philosophy tells her that she only exists in her imagination. 
Many readers have met the young lady. The last we heard of 
her was, that she had adopted the Bloomer costume, and expected 
a cornetcy in one of her Majesty’s household regiments. 

And now we are to observe a very sallow young gentleman, 
buried in the muslin and gauze of a dozen young ladies, who are 
listening with open mouths. We remark that the young gentle- 
man’s hair is worn extremely long, and parted down the middle 
of his head. The world is allowed to see much of this young 
gentleman’s neck, we also perceive. A glance at his shirt-collar, 
—completing the solemn picture—we recognise the unacknow- 
ledged poet; the injured individual who haunts the coteries of 
Islington to while away time, till posterity pronounces a final 
and triumphant verdict on his poems, entitled, “Sarah Anne, 
and other Verses.” Here he is, an infinitely condescending Apollo, 
and the young ladies, not without trepidation, hint that they 
have blank leaves in their albums. To one he gives an impromptu 
written on the summit of Mont Blanc ; to another favoured lady 
he presents his lines on the decease of a faithful spaniel ; and, to 
a third, he offers an answer to the great question. Here it is: 
“ Life is a rapid river, flowing into a mysterious sea.” This defi- 
nition, accordiug to the poet's confidential friend, is true poetry, 








for “it leaves plenty to the imagination.” Our poet deals in the 
vague and mysterious exclusively; and dandles Death through 
his verses with that sportive activity which, according to himself, 
only truly great minds can comprehend. He plays at football 
with the destinies, and terrifies young ladies by the levity with 
which he alludes to all that is solemn in life, and terrible in 
death. All this is a great pity; he would have made a capital 
banker’s clerk. But, luckily, one of his circle has the hardihood 
to rebuke the presumption of his verse; to advise the cutting of 
his hair, and the danger in which his exposed neck runs. This 
bold friend is a lady, who, if she have any pride, is proud of the 
gentleman she “ sits under.” She is an uneasy maiden female of 
five-and-thirty, who thinks that jewellers should be indicted for 
openly displaying wedding-rings in their shop-windows. Her 
coffin is continually before her eyes. She has the profoundest 
conviction of the uncertainty of things, and is known to have 
rebuked a jovial party for appointing a future pic-nic, without 
reflecting that they might all be in their graves before the day 
arrived. She tells her friends that life is a thread, snapt in 
an instant. She has lately advertised for a situation as a cheerful 
companion to a nervous or hypochondriacal person. 

And now let us stop another passenger in the great thorough- 
fare of the world. Care has tattooed his face terribly ; lines 
intersect every inch of his forehead ; his eyes lie back from the 
daylight, under his puckered brow; coarse lines ramble about 
his mouth ;—we linger no longer over the picture : he has fought 
a great, stern battle with the world, and has lost. The honey of 
his young nature has turned to gall. He has not a smile left for 
any of us. Well, not a few of these stern men pace our London 
streets, with sixty years. upon their shoulders, and empty purses 
in their pockets. They are men who have prospered in the 
beginning, and failed in the end. And they whisper in the ears 
of the flushed youths who hasten past them in the great struggle, 
words of sad import—syllables that slacken the vigour of young 
blood often. Life, our tattooed friend declares, is a hideous 
nightmare. Toil, and fret, and woe, encompassing us all, at 
every step we advance, only bid us farewell when the sexton 
takes us in hand. 

Not by any two of us, in short—not by the bride and bridegroom 
at God’s altar—is the question answerable in the same phrase. 
We have a letter from an old-fashioned friend of ours, who 
has adopted an answer to the question under discussion, as his 
seal. A vessel (whether brig or schooner the engraver has not 
allowed us to determine) is rolling tremendously upon a red 
cornelian sea, so that it is evident to the most inexperienced 
spectator she cannot keep above water, or above cornelian, many 
minutes. Under this terrible picture are these words—“ Such is 
Life!” Life, to a vast number of persons, is a path of various 
widths : to the very serious it is the narrowest of paths; to the 
jocose, it is a broad and pleasant highway; to the young; it is a 
green lane, hedged with flowers, and arched over with the 
“‘ crescent-promise ” of the rainbow ; to the sceptical, it is a maze. 
To another crowd of individuals, life presents itself in various 
spaces of time; to thousands it is a brief hour, and, to the par- 
ticularly philosophic, a second, and no more. An impetuous 
friend interposes with his definition, and as it represents, in some 
way, the class of answers we should receive from the numbers 
who go through life, panting all the way with the speed of their 
progress, we give it. Life, says our impetuous friend, is a flash 
of lightning. 

The vexed question has, in truth, so many answers, that they 
might fill thick octavo volumes. Every poet, every statesman, 
every essayist, every philosopher, has had his epigrammatic reply 
to our question. Mr. Carlyle starts forward with one— 

“What is life? A thawing ice-board 
On a sea with sunny shore— 
Gay we sail—it melts beneath us, 
We are sunk, and seen no more.” 

Generally, to assure us of its rapid extinction, have poets 
written types of life. According to one poet it is “a sweet 
delusion ;” while another plaintively asks— 

“Oh Life! is all thy song 
Endure, and—die ?” 

Surely, not in any sense can life be so interpreted ; for, if it 
were so, in vain would the poet’s song be, and all unnoticed the 
mid-day lark might make the heavens musical to us. Other 
poetical friends approach with definitions : 

“ Our life is an idle boat 
Along a winding river.” 
Here a gleam of philosophy lights the burden. Idle the’ boat is, 
generally, compared with its capacity for navigation, and little 
often do we accomplish of the mighty sum of labour that lies in 
the hands of the weakest of us; but not altogether contemptible 
are our realisations, and it is hardly for us, with all our weakness 
of purpose, to cry aloud woe and sadness, and let the boat float 
errandless and empty out to sea. 

Weare fairly besieged with definitions now. Life is a boat, an 
iceberg, a muddy stream, a pellucid river, a game at chess, the 
toss of a coin ; a bubble, a comedy, a tragedy, a burlesque, a poem 
to the end, a dull passage of prose, an ebbing tide, a sandbank, a 
dream, a fitful fever, &c., &c., &c. It is interpreted by a thou- 
sand images, because it has its thousand phases,—because it is 
supportable or insupportable, according to the realisations of 
each individual. It is a dream to those who wander through 
the world with their hands in their pockets, as Longfellow infers : 

“ Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream ; 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem.” 

To the heated speculator, busy with the rise and fall of funds, 
it is the toss of a coin, to the indifferent, it is a comedy ; to few, 
indeed, let us hope, is it a dull passage of prose; and to fewer 
still may it be a tragedy ; but may many say with Longfellow 
again-— 

“ Life is real—life is earnest, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums are beating, 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 

Andinow we must close our chapter of definitions. Not to 
doleful music would we give our own particular definition ; but 
rather to a cheerful measure, full of harmony, a touch of tender: 
ness here and there, always a thoroughly correct and earnest 
accompaniment, and happy light airs treading upon the mournful 
burdens, to relieve the whole. 





A CHAPTER ON BIOGRAPHY. 


(THE WOODCUTS FROM THE NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 
EDITION OF “ BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON.”) 
pe 

As Mr. Disrartr’s “ Life of Bentinck” is lying on our table, thé 
opportunity seems a favourable one of saying a few words on 
biography and biographies, apropos of it. ‘ While there is Life, 
there is Hope,” says the proverb ; and so long as there is really a 
brave, genial, or great life led on the earth, so long may we hope 
to have a good biography of it. But, unfortunately, this hope 
has hitherto been very little realised. Literature is very deficient 
in the biographical department. Most biographers, in fact, do 
with their subjects as Jack Ketch does with his—choke the life 
out, and dispose of the clothes, 








Do you understand the metaphor, gentle reader ?—All that 
was real, human, vivacious about the poor fellow vanishes: 
there remain only the outside phenomena of his appearance 
here. The biographer conceives that he has done his duty when 
he has communicated to you, in a faint way, how his hero looked, 
rather than what he was. 

We are not very fond of dividing a subject into various 
“heads”—having observed that, in these cases, the heads usually 
prove to be without brains; but we may venture on classifying 
Biographies, in general, into two great classes. One of these is 
the personal; the other the historical. One comprises those 
works to which the name of “Memoirs” is applied; the other 
those more strictly and properly named “ Lives.” One gives the 
man, personally, humanly, dramatically, as he appeared to the 
sympathetic writer whose aim is to give the man as aman; the 
other gives the man’s life and story as they appeared to the 
writer, who studied them as a problem of which he professes to 
give the solution. Either biography may be excellent, but the 
requisite for the writer of the first is ingenuousness; of the 
second, genius. A first-rate one, of the first class, may be 
written by a man of very ordinary talent ; a good one of the second 
class, only by a great man. Let us add that the good one of the 
first class will always be the most attractive; and that the bad 
biographies of the world generally belong to the second. Litera- 
ture contains a model of each species in its brightest and best 
development—of the first, in the English ‘ Boswell;” of the 
second, in the “‘ Agricola” of Tacitus. 

So far, the patient reader, we hope, understands and accom- 
panies us; but we tie him down with strictness to no classi- 
fication. The qualities of each order of works may often 
be found in the other. For, just as mankind, though divisible - 
broadly into black men and white men, yet run through pretty 
well all shades of colour—yellowish, coppery, &c., &c.—from white 
and pink Emilys up to the intense nigritude of Sambo—so do 
their human and literary qualities blend into one another. The 
beer of Barclay differs from the beer of Meux—but both liquids 
are beer! And ina hundred biographies of ordinary character 
you may see an infinitesimal quantity of the Tacitus and Boswell 
elements, both. And,immensely as the two said writers differ, 
Tacitus has something of Boswell; and Boswell something 
(though little) of Tacitus; not to mention the important point 
of resemblance, that each is most heartily in earnest in writing 
about his hero! This brings us to observation A. 1 :—viz., that 
in biography this love of the hero is the very essence of the 
affair. Why must Dr. Mc Splutter write the life of a Reformer, 
Genius, and Saint, when he himself is neither of the three—and 
is just the man who would have roasted his hero if he had been 
his contemporary? Why must Hicks write a “Life of Chat- 
terton,” who would have thought him an intolerable bore? 
Why will Spoonby concoct a biography of Walpole, who would 
have cut him in Pall Mall, and impaled him on an epigram at 
Strawberry Hill? The truth is, that what each of these worthies 
admires in his hero is really his fame and worldly greatness. 
Biographies are constantly written by men, too, from reasons 
purely literary, and, indeed, accidental. A life of some poet is 
wanted, and the author forthwith commences on it, as he would on 
a brick-wall; that finished, he will be at leisure to begin ona 
military conqueror ; both works selling tolerably, the industrious 
fellow will take a martyr in hand. Sympathy, similarity of 
mind are never taken into account ; a biography de convenance is 
the result. Hine ille lacryme (as they say in the House of 
Commons) — hence come the bad biographies of the world, 
which are as hollow and unaffecting as the sham, “ broken 
columns” in a new cemetery—though, even in that, the 
excellent regulation prevails that ‘‘no dogs are admitted!” 
Surely there can be no reason why I should devote my 
life to the illustration of another life, except that I unaffectedly | 
love it, and am personally really related to it. The ‘‘Song of 
Songs ”"—is it not the noblest, because the most loving in the 
world ? 

So much by way of introduction. Keeping in view our 
original classification, let us take a glance at some genuine 
biographies. That antiquity should present such is not won- 
derful. Theirs was, if we may say so, a biographical life. They 
lived in public so much ; they knew their noteable men so well, 
personally. They were constantly expressing human life in 
architecture, sculpture—which were biographies in stone. They 
had their monuments by the highways; and they were thus 
recalled to biography by them as they passed along. The 
most famous book, perhaps, in the whole of antiquity is, very 
naturally, “ Plutarch’s Lives;” perhaps it is the only book of 
which we may say that the translation of it has become 
naturalised. Several authors of antiquity are more read in the 
original ; but “Langhorne’s Plutarch” is an English book. 
Somehow the old gentleman has merged into the modern life 
almost altogether—as the Norman gentry have become English- 
men. This is, above everything, a proof-of the genuineness of 
the book—as Dryden pronounces that to be true wit which is 
equally witty in all tongues. It shows how little his charm, at 
all events, depends on form. For “Horace” in translation suffers 
infinitely, for example; and the “ Agricola” in English would 
not be the “ Agricola” of Tacitus. 

In assigning Plutarch to either of our classifications, we must 
note that the personal charm of his book depends somewhat 
on his union of the characters of both orders. Himselfa “ philo- 
sopher,” and an instructor of youth, he always, of course, 
has to pronounce his judgment on his heroes; out come 
the scales at the close of each “ Life,” and Greek and Roman 
pendulate before the sage’seye. And such aneye! That is no 
eye for Rhadamanthine judgment ! we exclaim. That is a fine, 
rich, living eye—gleaming from a homely face. The real quality 
in the man is the warm cordiality with which he loves and 
honours all that is lovely and honourable. This is far pre- 
dominant over every literary quality, such as belong to fine 
intellects, in him. His charm is as a narrator cr pure medium of 
communication. His business is not to reflect, but to transmit 
properly. He has Boswellian qualities—but then he is the 
Boswell of all the Johnsons. Not that even “ Plutarch’s Lives” 
is equal as a biography to “ Boswell!” But Boswell could not 
have Boswellised the Johnsons of the days of Alfred, had he 
investigated the history for a hundred years. We apportion 
then this old Greek—this poetico-pedantical writer—this sub- 
limely parochial spirit, who writes of the conquests of the 
world so happily in his little native town—this quiet, ob- 
secure, retired teacher, whose grandfather had once the honour 
of receiving a gentleman who had visited Cleopatra’s kitchen, 
and whose memory is a million times dearer to mankind than 
Mark Antony’s—to our first order. His work was, indeed, a 
work of love. The old heroic light of the ancient times was 
refiected on him, just at its sunset. Strange, is it not, how one 
life—like the drop of water in the Eastern fable—happens to 
fall, luckily, where it best could fall, and so—becomes a pearl ! 
You remember the story !—Plutarch might have lived somewhat 
earlier, and been killed in battle ;—somewhat later, and have been 
out of his elemental traditions altogether. 

The “Agricola,” again, has always been considered—and with 
great justice—one of the “crack” biographies of literature. It 
is a classic work—not using that word in the sense in which 
it is used by bores; but as implying perfection of type. One 
reverts to the “Agricola” when one thinks of biography, as the 
mention of Italy suggests sunshine, heat, and beauty. There 


is the same difference between it and one of “ Plutarch’s 
Lives” as there is between Johnson’s “Life of Savage” and a 
“Life” by Isaac Walton. It is a difference of genus. When we 
say that the “ Agricola” heads the class opposite to that to which 
Plutarch, Walton, and Boswell belong, we are not to be under- 
stood as excluding it from the possession of the heart-qualities 
of these writers. There is no less feeling in a finished and pro- 
found lyric by Tennyson, than in one of the simple, heart-free 
ballads in such collections as Percy’s. The “Agricola” is 
critical, exact, profound, severe, and still gives a human portrait 
of the subject of it, which has all the touching reality of the 
homeliness of Plutarch, or the piety of Bunyan. The one writer 
writes as a judge—stamps himself on what he writes with jntel- 
lectual superiority, while retaining his proper brotherly sym- 
pathy : the other writer has not the faculties of a judge, 
and is less self-conscious, and makes his own personality 
more simply apparent in what he does. Both works 
are works of genius; the former is also, properly, more a 
work of art. Viewed as a work of art, then, the “ Agricola” 
is noteable for being what the Latins were wont to call 
totus teres atque rotundus. It is rounded off so wonderfully 
—round and white as Leda’s egg. Within the compass 
of his forty-six little chapters, in the space of a review 
article, Tacitus gives us his great father-in-law’s life com- 
plete—his expedition to Britain—his character—Britain’s 
relation to Rome—the Imperial policy—the age and the 
man—in short, all exquisitely delineated. So small the 
compass—so complete the delineation—just as through 
Lord Ross’s telescope you command the examination of 
the moon. Then there is a perpetual delight in the style 
which jets out every now and then in wit—true wit—by 
which you can see! Jesters in modern days have 
managed to degrade the reputation of wit; people for- 
get what true wit is—that it is found nearly always in 
the greatest intellects; in Plato, Cicero, Bacon, Tacitus, 
Montesquieu, Pascal. In Tacitus, for example, the epi- 

rams all come in like little lamps in an illumination— 
making the way bright and clear. 

Now, it is the fact of the immense success of this 
biography which has led so many moderns to try their 
hands at a classical one. No one scarcely is content 
to delineate a human story both simply and naturally ; 
he must delineate his theory about it. He must re- 
semble the pedant in “Moliere,” who asks his mistress 
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upon you like the figures of knights in an ancient church. 
Emerson says, somewhere, in his superb, fanciful way, “that it 
would seem as if the great minerals of the earth occasionally 
sent up a man made of themselves, to explain them.” We might 
apply the theory to Walton, and declare him the human repre- 
sentative of marble—the stone of purity and record ; so clearly, 
so beautifully his pages tell the story of the dead whose memory 
they conserve. 

These works, in their various ways, are types of the best order 
of biographies; and they are few. Biographies of the classical 
school again are abundant as dead leaves, But everything may be 
well done in its way ; and though few people will, now-a-days, rave 
in praise of Bayle of the Dictionary—Bayle, at all events, is read- 
able, and contains immense biographical information. For he, 





BOSWELL AND JOHNSON AT THE MITRE. 





wrote in the classical tradition ; and, in general, you can scarcely 
feel the beating of his great heart through the thick skin of his 
systematic style! Hence his biographies do not rank with 
Plutarch and Walton’s. As might be expected, the “Savage” is 
the best of them. It is one of the very few didactic biographies 
which one enjoys. Condorcet’s “ Voltaire” is another. 

Mitford’s “Life of Gray,” a perfectly mediocre performance, 
(“parfaitement ennuyeux!” said Talleyrand, when he heard 
somebody called “ennuyeux”) claims this one distinction,—it’s 
form suggested Boswell’s form. What he achieved by suggesting 
that, everybody knows. By right of his heart, Boswell belongs to 
the immortals. His head alone would carry him the other way. 
Like the youths in Virgil's Elysian fields, who win their right to 
the myrtle grove by dying for love, Boswell owes his honour to 

hisaffection. He is certainly underrated, however, even as 
regards his talent. For, consider the selection, dispo- 
sition, dramatic rendering of all he heard and saw of John- 
son, in his book; the exquisite management which becomes 
clearer to you in proportionas you thoroughly study it ! 
These argue real intellectual qualities. Many a man, by 
having a worse heart, has come to be falsely taken to 
have a better understanding. Many a more cautious man 
has come to be thought an abler man, because he was 
more cautious. It is ¢asy enough to avoid being caught 
tripping, by making up your mind only to creep! But 
it is too late, now-a-days, one hopes, to discuss Boswell’s 
Johnson! Do we like rain insummer? Do we love our 
country ? 

We may note here, that when a biography is a good book, 
the subject ofit is always a good man, and worthy. Nature 
abhors the canonisation of scoundrels and fools, though 
men try it frequently. Wooden monuments rot. The air, 
the wind, summer and sunshine are against them. Often 
a ponderous preservation of a bad man is attempted ; 
but the bad odour of him breaks through the lead! How 

natural that bad men should have dull, dead biographies, 
—as toads get preserved, in stone ! 

When we come to our own day, which the reader is 
possibly anxious that we should do, we find in biogra- 
phy, as in other departments, more heart and life,—a 
desperate effort to break through classical trammels,— 
a determination to picture people livingly, or to leave 
them alone. The Giffords, the Listers, the Mallets, the 

. Dixes, are as good as defunct. Human nature revolts 


to come and see the dissection of a very fine woman. The ship | at least, was genuine as far as he went—loved his scholarship | at them. The writer who doubts his ability to execute a “ Life,” 
| and his books; and, whether the subject be Ovid or Luther, | modestly publishes his hero’s correspondence, and honestly Jeaves 
Lucretius or Heloise, he is down on you readily with his copious | you to make him out for yourself. This, the honest class does, 
reading, his smart, dexterous reasoning, and his unwearied | and “Memoirs” abound in the land, and great good is done by 


having made its voyage, it does not satisfy one of these fellows 
to say how she looked, what adverse winds she fell in with, how 
the sky looked overhead—even what they had to eat and drink 
aboard, which is, at least, a matter of human interest. No;—he 
must lay down the course, define the latitude and longitude, 
note the variations of the compass. In plain language, he must 
become a pedant and a bore. 

Hence it is that the real, charming, readable biographies are 
those which make no such scientific pretence ; fellows write them 
from love, or stupid wonder, or mere eccentricity—consequently, 
write them naturally. If you want, therefore, the pleasure of a 
genuine biographical reading, you will find it in books far more 
like the “Children in the Wood ” than the “ Lives” of Cornelius 
Nepos—though Catullus has dedicated to him, and his Latin is 
delicious. We would even say that “ Puss in Boots” is a better 
biography than some noteable ones we could name; for 
“Puss” is, at all events, a cat, and these ones contain 
nothing really like a Man! 

Among good natural biographies there is a very strange 

one—one that is really peculiar. It is the “Life of 
Spinoza,” by Jean Coler. But for that little book we 
should really know nothing of Spinoza, personally. Luckily 
for the great Jew, however, good Jean Coler, Lutheran 
minister at the Hague, took lodgings in the house where 
he had lived; the “chamber in which I study (on the 
second floor) being the one where he slept,” says Jean. 
In consequence of this, and of Jean’s being an open- 
hearted, true man, we have a distinct image of the philo- 
sopher extant at this hour—an olive-Jewish-faced man ; 
bright-eyed, dressed like a “simple bourgeois” —working 
hard—living on gruel and little messes—addicted to 
tobacco—coming down stairs to chat with his landlady 
about “ my predecessor's” sermon. And yet Jean feared 
and hated (or tried to hate) Spinoza’s lifeand work gene- 
rally, and even alludes to him as “ce malhereux,” and 
once kicks at him as “Satan!” The good Jean, however, 
was better-hearted than he knew. So great is the force of 
nature in a man! Goldsmith could not look repelling 
enough to snub a pig-butcher; and Jean Coler wrote a 
first-rate biography in spite of himself. 

Another biography, delightful for the same qualities, 
is Roper’s “Life of Sir Thomas More”—“Son Roper,” 
who married Sir Thomas’s daughter. This little book, 
like your first-rate biographies generally, is a mere pam- 
phlet in size. How different from such huge tomes as 
“Gifford’s Life of Pitt!” How different from Sir James 
Mackintosh’s “ Life of Sir Thomas More ”—a good bio- 
graphy, too, in a bad way! It is true that Mackintosh 
must be read; but Roper is loved. He introduces us 
to the family. He shows us the grave and gentle old 
man walking with his friends at Chelsea, the wise and 
homely being that he was— 

“My father in his habit as he lived!” 
Biographies like these are Freemason Lodges, where men 
of all ages meet as brothers. 

Then there is another such book, more eccentric a great 
deal, but a very loveable book—one which has received 
the distinct, genial, and emphatic commendation of Charles 
Lamb. It is the “Life of the Duke of Newcastle, by 
his Duchess.” The Duke was not a great man, nor his 
Duchess a great writer.—But the Life of one written by 
the other is a capital and most interesting biography. We 
sympathise with the stately, pedantic Cavendish (a kind of 
Gold Stick of a man) in his dreary Royalist exile; we 
are interested in knowing how civilly his creditors treated 
him, supplying him with “all kinds of food and drink” 
for long years of waiting. We love the good lady 
whose jewels were forthcoming instantly, should pawn- 
ing be necessary. And surely the laugh is good-natured 
which is excited by that curious appendix wherein she 
collects the various sayings of her lord—not one of 
which rises above the ordinary intellect of well-dressed mankind, 
Only once, if we remember right, does he even distantly 
approach the realms of epigram. On that one occasion he 
declared “ y* Spanish horse to be y* gentleman among horses ”— 
a curious relic of imbecile Feudalism. 

The “ Lives” of Isaac Walton— 

“ Satellites burning in a lucid ring 
Around meek Walton’s heavenly memory,” ‘ 
as Wordsworth so beautifully calls them, will always be specially 
honoured in literary remembrance. Simplicity unalloyed by 
weakness—that charming genuineness where no pity mingles 
with the love—only honour—a whiteness, as of grey hairs— 
distinguish that book. Another biographer who is true! 
Donne and Hooker live again in his pages. Their images strike 


| Vivacity. The logical and lively Peter, indeed, is eminently 
| readable. He is so very literary, also, that you would occasionally 
| forget he was human—unless he reminded you of it by showing a 


the publication of letters. Bad biographers still, of course pur- 


| sue the old game; catching yearly less and less. Dix’s “ Life 
| of Chatterton” is even vanishing from the very stalls, and shrinks 


| taste for “improper” and amusing speculations and anecdotes. | from the light of the sun. Old documents are ferreted out, that 
Peter’s death was the most thoroughly literary on record. He | truth may appear. For a long time, we remarked 


woke up one morning, and inspected a “ proof” while his house- 
keeper was lighting his fire. The honest woman puffed away at 
| the sticks, which crackled hopefully for boiling his coffee. But 
| Death had been inspecting Ais proofs in the interim, and had 


“ the blind mechanic motions 
That precede the higher life ;” 


and now, the higher class of minds are aiming to blend into 
| classical forms, and to shape into works of art, materials illumined 


sternly blotted Peter out. When the housekeeper turned round, | by that reviving spirit of love and sympathy with which biography 


her clear-eyed master was dead. 


| ought to be approached. The romantic woos the classical for 


Our modern habit of preserving people’s letters so carefully, | its bride, and says, with Herrick, 








THE DEATH OF JOHNSON. 


| ought, surely, to make biography a much easier business. With 
the very entrails of the man before him, shall not the biographical 
| augur favour us with luminous remarks? There is Middleton, 
| who wrote the “ Life of Cicero,” he surely wanted neither mate- 
rials, nor scholarship, nor admirable talents. No: but he wanted 
| human eyes, and the curse of pedantry was on his brain, and the 
| cuxse of France was on his style, and it would be less fatiguing to 
| read all his authorities than to read his book! There are John- 
| son’s “ Lives,’—we cannot assign them a first-rate place among 
| biographies. We read them, though, we should hope! Johnson’s 
| Style is at its best, by-the-by, in the said “ Lives,” much less 
| grandiloquent than in the “Rambler” and “ Rasselas,”—more 
| like his conversation. And why is not his style always like his 
conversation, and immortal? Because the good Doctor lived and 





“When I meet thy silvery feet, 
My soul I'll pour into thee!” 

Several writers of our time illustrate these observations, 
and stand out, in their various forms, fresh and living 
types of growth in the literary fields. Witness the graceful 
good-heartedness of Laman Blanchard’s “Memoir of 
L. E.L.;” the tender, sympathetic story of Keats's “Life,” 
by one whom we noticed the other day among the 
“ Oriental Travellers ;” Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s vivid, steel- 
clear representations of Howard and Penn, shown as in 
a steel mirror,—brightly, though hardly; the luminous, 
high-toned vivacity of Forster's “Life of Goldsmith ;” 
and that great book, the “Life of Sterling,” by Thomas 
Carlyle, which is a Plutarchian “ Life,” and an “ Agricola,” 
both in one! 

Such books as this last are the hope of biography, and 
their influence must be felt for ever in it. But, of course, 
there are biographies without these high pretensions, 
which, as works of scholarship, industry, good sense, and 
power, are not to be passed over in an article on biography. 
No view we may take of the high functions of the 
biographer should prevent us duly honouring these. The 
man would deserve to have his life written by Dix who 
should neglect the clear, gentle conciseness of the little 
“ Life of Luther” by Melancthon ; the honest warmth and 
homely sense in M‘Crie’s “ Life of Knox ;” Moore’s graphic 
and brilliant Memoirs of Sheridan and Byron; Lock- 
hart’s high-hearted, brightly-written “Life of Scott ;” and 
the vigorous verbosity of Brougham’s “ Stetesmen,” which, 
at all events, moves. It is pleasant, too, to have an oppor- 
tunity of noticing a well-done thing not well-known. Let 
us honourably mention the really well-written “Memoir 
of Chatterton,” prefixed to the Cambridge edition of his 
poems; Southey’s “ Nelson” and “Kirke White” are 
familiar to all. 

Mr. Disraeli’s “Bentinck,” as a political biography, is, 
properly, not a biography, in the sense in which we have 
been using the word, at all; for every politician is, we 
apprehend, a man, too, and not a mere debater and statis- 
tician. But Mr. Disraeli gives us only a parliamentary 
summary—no life. It is all Hansard. It is a blue-book 
biography. Fancy Dr. Johnson a literary biography, or 
Mozart a musical biography. Who could read them but 
literati and musicians? This choice of Mr. Disraeli is the 
more unfortunate, as, after all, the interest of Lord 
George’s career does not lie in his merely public achieve- 
ments; his personal character is what interests the 
country, and we will bet (here is a chance for a speculator) 
that “Lord George Bentinck, a Sporting Biography,”’— 
giving three years of his best sporting life, when every- 
body liked him, and honoured him, in his then capa- 
city,—would beat Disraeli’s book hollow! It would show 
his hero as picturesquely as he could be shown; would 
paint his image on the retina of the country’s eye more 
clearly, far, than that book does. It would be, in truth, 
a better “biography,” if our remarks have at all 

shown what a biography ought to be. How strange it is that 
the author, writing of his friend and comrade, never for an instant 
invests him with the touching characteristics of one who has been 
loved and lost! Debate follows debate, laboured sentence follows 
laboured sentence; we are buried in cotton, and soused into 
sugar,—keel-hauled under the clumsy vessel of Protection till we 
are half-drowned, in fact! It is an apologetic epitaph, too long 
to read, much less to remember. P : 
Shall we not take a lesson from all manner of biographical 
failures, and write our biographies in a better way! We know 
why the men who died “before Agamemnon " are forgotten, 
don’t we? Horace, we believe, says it was because they wanted 


“vate sacro/” Ah! the essence of it lies in the sacro/ And 
the source of the sacred is the Heart ! J. H. 
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